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The Tide Has 


FTER a period, in which musical 
activity in many quarters has 
been obliged, owing to econ- 

omic conditions, to curtail its schedule 
and, in some cases, suspend its annual 
concerts of long standing, a new day is 
dawning on the horizon. 

Everywhere there are signs of in- 
creased planning for music for the com- 
ing season. MUSICAL AMERICA 
has conducted a countrywide survey 
among local musical managers and mu- 
sic clubs, who report unanimously that 
the season of 1934-1935 already gives 
more than a promise of being a banner 
one. Bookings, made by the leading 
managers of musical artists and ensem- 
bles, have almost doubled the number 
made up to this time a year ago. There 
is gratifying proof in music centres, 
such as New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, to name but four large 
cities, that recital bookings in concert 
halls number many times what was 
registered in a similar period twelve 
months back. 

A new optimism has swept the coun- 
try, based on the increase in general 
business, which is always reflected in 
the concert field. In times of stress the 
concert life of the country can not help 
but suffer, even though the concerts of 
star attractions continue, attended by 
large audiences. Not only will these 
favored ones have larger seasons than 
during the last few years, but artists of 
lesser renown and less distinct box- 
office value, among whom must be reck- 
oned some of the finest musicians of our 
time, will be in great demand. 


HE upswing in musical life has 
begun. The gray days are over. 
Renewed confidence, greater faith in 
the future, an unshaken belief in the 
musical destiny of the United States 
has been re-established. As will be seen 
in the statements of local managers, 
published in this issue, the future is a 
bright one. The judgment of those lo- 
cal managers, who in their respective 
communities provide the musical fare 
for their patrons, and who in recent 
years have never faltered but have gone 
on firm in their trust in the love for 
the best in music, has, indeed, been 
vindicated. 
Their narration of how they have 
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carried on, giving their public music 
when music was needed for the spiritual 
stimulation of men’s lives as mever be- 
fore in our country’s history, is truly 
inspiring. It forms a chapter m the 
annals of the musical life of this coun- 
try that will be comsidered more and 
more glamorous as the years pass. If 
ever there was any question as to the 
enterprise and stamina of the men and 
women who have brought the music to 
their citizens, from Maine to California, 
an overwhelmingly affirming amswer is 
recorded in the manner im which they 
stuck to their guns these last years. 


UR music clubs, too, many of them 
members of that great body, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
have similarly contributed thei share. 
If here and there a club was obliged to 
discontinue its concert series, or to offer 
fewer concerts than im the days of 
mounting prosperity, next season will 
see the resumption of its concerts, or, as 
the case may be, am imcrease of the 
temporarily reduced schedule. 

Now is the time, indeed, when the 
upswing has come, for every commu- 
nity of 25,000 or more population, 
whether it has had music im the past or 
not, to step forward and provide its 
citizens with a concert series. Mu- 
sic, regarded years ago by some as a 
luxury, has been shown to be a vital 
necessity. It has become part of the 
life of America, as for hundreds of 
years it was a part of the life of Europe. 
It offers the highest form of enjoyment, 
of stimulation, of cultural benefit to all 
who realize that life is somethimg more 
than a daily routine. From it come 
happiness, consolation in time of trou- 
ble, inspiration for higher achievement 
and greater deeds. Through it we are 
enabled to look into the realm of phan- 
tasy, to let ourselves commune with the 
thoughts of the poets who sang, mm tome, 
songs that are undying, songs that take 
on new loveliness as time goes on. In 
the words of John C. Freund, Founder 
and first Editor of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, that great journalist and crusader 
for musical culture, who contributed so 
much to its development m this country 
throughout his long career: “It is 
Music that whispers to us of Immor- 
tality.” 


ECOGNIZING the practical side 
of musical development as it ex- 
ists through the dissemination of the 
art in concert performance, MUSICAL 
AMERICA issues a summons to all 
who wish to add music to the life of 
their community, to seize the present 
moment and to begin during the com- 
img season a definite course of concerts. 
The leading concert managers have 
signified to MUSICAL AMERICA 
their willingness to co-operate in every 
way in outlining to prospective local 
managers the procedure in the estab- 
lishment of such a series. They offer, 
without compensation, their expert 
knowledge, gained through many years 
of experience in their chosen work, and 
will be glad to consult with those who 
communicate with them. 
MUSICAL AMERICA, §$acknowl- 
edged today as the leading paper in 


its field, places its services at the disposal of all 
imterested in bringing good music to their com- 
munities. It will enthusiastically aid in pro- 
viding all who consult it with information as 
to the means whereby concerts may be estab- 
lished for the coming season. It urges the 
present time as the logical moment to begin. 
Never has there been a greater opportunity to 
laumch music in places where music has not 
been a part of the citizens’ lives, or to re-estab- 
lish it where, during trying days, it has been 
temporarily discontinued. 


HE theme of this issue of MUSI- 

CAL AMERICA is not presented 
as a suggestion. It isa MOVEMENT 
that is being launched for the building 
of additional concert series all over the 
country. Within the next year there 
will be a greatly increased number of 
comcert courses in cities and towns 
throughout the land. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is bringing to the attention 
of every newspaper in the country, to 
Chambers of Commerce and affiliated 
organizations and to the musical fraternities 
and sororities and the Junior Leagues, the need 
for more concerts and in subsequent issues 
will point the way for their practical under- 
taking. 

In bringing this about, it is urged that those 
who are interested in securing the best music 
for their townspeople, address MUSICAL 
AMERICA for advice. It will be a privilege 
to offer suggestions and to guide in every way 


toward the goal to which this movement is 
dedicated. 


The Tide has turned. A New Day dawns... 
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HEGER PEACE SONG — 
HAS U. S. PREMIERE 
AT ANN ARBOR FETE 


Ein Friedenslied Given As Climax 
of Forty-first Annual Festival 
—Ponselle and Bori Featured 
Singers — Levitzki and Bus- 
tabo Only Instrumental Soloists 
—Distinguished Singers in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth and Haydn’s 
Seasons — Chicago Symphony 
With Stock Scores in Thirtieth 
Consecutive Season 


By He_eN Miter Cut Ler 


NN ARBOR, Micu., May 13.—A 

capacity audience, numbering 
around 5,000, filled Hill Auditorium 
last evening for the final and most im- 
portant concert of the forty-first an- 
nual May Festival, sponsored by the 
University Musical Society, Charles A. 
Sink, president. The event was the 
American premiere of Ein Friedens- 
lied (A Song of Peace) by Robert 
Heger, German conductor-composer, of 
Vienna. 

The text of the oratorio is a hetero- 
geneous collection of Biblical passages 
dealing with war and peace. It was 
first performed in Munich in 1924 and 
subsequently in Berlin, Vienna and 
other Teutonic musical centres. Mr. 
Heger, deeply moved by the horrors 
of war, wrote this as a plea for peace. 
The English translation was made by 
Earl V. Moore, director of the May 
Festival. While there are some 
awkward passages, Mr. Moore's trans- 
lation is, on the whole, scholarly and 
well fitted to the music. 

As a good many of Mr. Heger’s ac- 
tivities are confined to the field of 
opera, it is not surprising that his Song 
of Peace should be dramatic. It is 
divided into five parts or “songs,” each 
being comparable to the movement of 
a symphony. He has combined the old 
form of oratorio with a newer and 
more intense orchestral background, 
the orchestra being not so much an ac- 
companiment as an integral part of the 
whole. While the work sounds very 
modern, it is actually never dissonant 
without provocation. It is more poly- 
tonal and polyharmonic than atonal. 

The oratorio opens quietly with a 
very brief introduction by the orches- 
tra, after which the chorus sings Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the Lord. Each of the 
solos, quartets and choruses which fol- 
low could be used as separate units for 
performance, being complete in them- 
selves; yet they achieve some unity 
through thematic development, expan- 
sion of the mood and a forwarding of 
the text. However the unity is for 
the most part quite superficial, employ 
ing Wagnerian tricks of deceptive ca- 
dences, consecutive chords in sequence, 
solo interludes or the roar of drums. 

(Continued on page 30) 


Gustav Holst Passes Away 
\s MusicAL AMERICA went to press, 
Gustav Holst, celebrated English com- 
poser, died at the age of fifty-nine. An 
account of his career will be published 
in the June issue. 
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At the Ann Arbor Festival: Seated, From the Left. Charles A. Sink, President: Palmer Christian, 
Frederick Stock, Henry E. Voegeli; Stending, Earl V. Moore, Mrs. Sink, Mrs. Moore, Mabel Ross 
Rhead, Mrs. Voegeli, Eric DeLamarter, Mrs. DeLamarter and Mrs. Christian 


Thousands Attracted to Festival 
Held by Westchester County Units 


— —— rchestra was made up of members of 
2 g > ~ € Va m AC | 
Harmati Conducts Stirring Per the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


formances of Music by Wagner \fter Bach’s chorale, To God Give 
and Honegger — Soloists and hanks and Praise, the musicians pre- 
Negro Chorus Win High Praise 


t 


sented the Third Act of Wagner’s Die 


Meistersinger in English, the Spinning 

= HE tenth annual Westcheste ' Chorus from The Flying Dutchman and 
tv Musical Festival, held by tl the Entrance of the Guests from Tann- 
Westchester Countv Choral Societ ' auser. Principals in Die Meistersinger 
Mav 17. 18 and 19 in the ntw Centr ere: Ethvl Hayden, Eva; Grace Les- 
at White Plains N. \ s attended Magdalene; Frederick Jagel, Wal- 
audiences totalling 8.00 fest lulius Huehn, Hans Sachs; AIl- 
snonsored bv the Westchest fredo Gandolfi, Beckmesser: Roland 
Recreation Commission f which Mrs Partridge, David: and Garfield Swift. 
Eugene Mever is chairmar as this Mr. Harmati obtained excellent re 
vear conducted by Sandor " t t sults throughout The tone of the 
succession to Albert Stoessel horus was firm and well-balanced; at- 
More thar mal « uy cks and releases were notable for pre- 
concert, some 600 unemy ed persons ‘ision; the spirit of the interpretation 


being guests 1 cil s h ought was tm line with the best traditions. The 
blocks of seats for fr stribut: lience was rightly enthusiastic, being 
Five hundred singers were n the responsive to the artistic work of 
chorus, representing fourteen commum he soloists. Miss Hayden’s beautiful 
tv ensembles through the mt he oice is of the texture called for by 
such music, and 
she sang it with 
understanding. In 
the tenor part, 
Mr. Jagel won 
another of his 
pronounced — suc- 
cesses, singing 
with great fervor 
and artistry. The 
Sachs of Mr. 
Huehn was effec- 
tive because his 
resonant tones 
carried easily to 
every part of the 
(Continued on 


page 49) 


Participants in the 
Bach Festival. From 
the Left: Dan Grid- 
ley, Tenor; Ethyl 
Hayden, Soprano; 
Julius Huehn, Bass- 
baritone; Rose 
Bampton, Contralto; 
T. Edgar Shields, 
Organist, and Bruce 
Carey, Conductor 
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NOTED BACH SERIES ° 
AGAIN MAGNET FOR 
DEVOTED AUDIENCES 


Twenty - seventh Annual Event 
Marking New Chapter in Fes- 
tival Annals at Bethlehem. 
Draws Throngs from All Over 
Country — Bruce Carey Mar- 
shals His Forces in New Post as 
Conductor — Christmas Ora- 
torio and Mass in B Minor Are 
Works Performed—Ethy! Hay- 
den, Rose Bampton, Dan Grid- 
ley and Julius Huehn Excellent 
Soloists in Both 


By Mires KastenpbigEckK 


EK THLEHEM, Pa., May 13.—Once 

again this city became the Mecca for 
lovers of the music of Bach -when they 
gathered from all parts of the country 
to attend the twenty-seventh Bach 
Festival held in the ivy-covered Packer 
Memorial Church on the _ beautiful 
campus of Lehigh University, May 11 
and 12. This year’s event took on an 
added interest since it marked the be- 
ginning of a new chapter. 

lor months after the death, on Jan. 
12, 1933, of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, who 
founded, established, and made these 
festivals internationally famous, it was 
thought that this historic event would 
be discontinued. But after the memor- 
able performance of the B Minor Mass 
sung in tribute to Dr. Wolle last May 
under the direction of Bruce Carey of 
Philadelphia, the decision was made to 
resume the annual festival idea. Mr. 
Carey was elected permanent conductor, 
and plans for the traditional two-day 
celebration were made. 

Thus it came about that a capacity 
audience responded to the heralding 
chorale announcements played in the 
church belfry a half hour before each 
program by the century-and-a-half-old 
Moravian Trombone Choir. These Bach 
enthusiasts filled the church 1200 strong 
and arrayed themselves outside the 
building in varying degrees of comfort 
to hear the four performances under 
the new director. Some sat on the 
church steps, some leaned against the 
walls, others were on the grass in the 
immediate vicinity of the church. 

On both days, the weather was per- 
fect, though somewhat cooler than 
usual. The setting of the campus 
seemed more beautiful than usual in 
its fresh green garb of spring and full 
glory of blossoming trees. To hear the 
music, to hear the Bach Choir—these 
were the incentives for this pilgrimage. 
But to visit or revisit the scene of the 
festival in its ideal setting enriched the 
impression and brought a sense of com- 
pletion to the whole affair. 

When the performance began in the 
late afternoon on Friday, the audience 
had assembled in a reverent mood, for 
there is a traditionally religious atmos- 
phere pervading these festival perform 
ances as the result of the worshipful 
mood instilled by Dr. Wolle through the 
vears. Before them were banked the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Going “Backstage” in a Successful Concert Course 


Mrs. Julian Olney Tells the Ins 
and Outs of Her Series in the 
Westchester County Centre — 
Every Case Is Different but 
Certain General Principles May 
Be Applied Anywhere—Matters 
of Budget, Promotion and Pres- 
entation Discussed—An Excel- 
lent Subscription Plan — Value 
of Interchange of Ideas Between 
Local Managers 


‘s 7 F we had been able to exchange 
ideas with other local managers 
more than we did, and could have 

learned some of the routine devices 

from older, experienced men and wo- 
men, we should have saved ourselves 
much trouble, time and worry,” com- 
mented Mrs. Julian Olney promptly. 

This was in answer to our question as 

to whether she felt that a symposium, 

a clearing house for managers from all 

over the country meant anything of real 

value to her, or would mean much to 
other managers. 

“In fact, such an exchange would be 
one of the finest things that has hap- 
pened in the musical business,” she con- 
tinued. “It would prove that we are 
beginning to feel the need of co-opera- 
tion among ourselves, first of all, We 
must have it. Then it would open up 
entirely new fields of enlightenment and 
practical help. And it seems to me that 
a magazine like MusicaL AMERICA, dis- 
interested and impartial, is the ideal 
medium for such an exchange.” 

So we asked Mrs. Olney to start the 
ball rolling by telling us the general 
problems, met and conquered, and the 
ins and outs which are peculiar to het 
own business—the first to act as guid- 
ing principles which probably would 
hold good in any community with any 
type of concert course, and the last to 
show how individual circumstances al- 
ter cases. 

Mrs. Olney has just closed her fourth 
season in the Westchester County Cen- 
tre, White Plains, N. Y., with a record 
of 1702 subscribers from forty-four 
towns in three states. The first subscrip- 
tion year brought them 1053. Next year, 
they are aiming for 2500. The series 
has just paid its way this year; next 
year profits are hoped for. Therefore, 
in its steadily increasing success, Mrs. 
Olney’s course is an interesting example 
which should have significance and 
value for newcomers in the field and 
“old hands” as well. She tells her own 
story: 

Location a Problem 


“[ shall begin with the circumstances 
which make our case peculiar,” she said. 
“Let me say in passing that what has 
been drudgery of a sort—of many sorts 
—is just now beginning to be fun. Any 
business should be prepared to carry it- 
self for three years: to have deficits the 
first two; to break even the third and to 
look for profit the fourth. This has 
been our experience. 

“Our first problem was our location 
So close to New York, we thought we 
might be at a disadvantage, and we had 
to overcome that by presenting talent 
that was not only the best but also the 
latest. Events have proved us right 

“Our second problem was this: we 
had to give concerts in an auditorium 
which seats 4,600 in a town whose popu- 
Jation was only about about 35,000. 
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That meant going outside the town from 
the first. We had to cover the whole 
of Westchester County and neighboring 
towns in Connecticut. So | formed. a 
plan whereby I went into these various 
communities, secured as my representa- 
tive a prominent woman in each and 
enlisted her to work in her own com- 
munity. We now have eighteen of these. 
Four principles have guided me 


Points for Representatives 


“The representative must be exactly 
the right person, prominent, well-liked, 
of a pleasing personality. 

“Representatives must be paid for 
their labors. They will do it for a year 
or two for the 
fun of it, but it is 
not lasting and 
not professional 
to depend on ‘am- 
ateur help. We 
pay a commission 
on subscriptions 
and renewals. 

“I always in- 
struct these work- 
ers mot to use 
pressure, but 
rather to seek for 
genuine interest 
first. Pressure 
selling does not 
“stick” in 
business 


anv 


Mrs. Julian Olney 
and Lily Pons After 
the Concert Which 
Marked the Last of 
Mrs. Olmey's Series 
for This Year and 
the Metropolitan 
Soprano's Final Re 
cital of the Season 


Cosmo-Sileo 

‘Persona contact | ir busimess is 
indispensable. Not only contact between 
myself and the workers, but between 
them and our customers, our customers 
and myseli and betwee t f us and 
the artists I present 

“This last is established only at the 
time of the concert, of cours But | 
do my best to make the artist feel at 
home and in the midst of friends, and 
to make the audience feel genuinely in 


terested in the artist. Before every con- 
cert | make a little speech, personally 
presenting my artists. It is only a cour- 
tesy, after all, and both the performers 


and the listeners seem to like it 
Distinctive Presentation 


“Three other features are distinctive 
in the manner of presentation. We have 
in the concert hall a very fine organ, and 
for twenty minutes before the program, 
the organ is played while the audience 
is being seated. We have been both 
criticized and blessed for this, but the 
majority of people have approved 

“We have utilized every possibk 
means we can think of, and one of the 
most important is the social element 
lhe management furnishes its own ush- 
ers, but in addition to these, we have 
engaged young women from the clubs 





in various towns to act as hostesses 
They use the remuneration for charit 
and are well pleased at the whole idea 
Knowing the important subscribers 
taking care of messages, draughts im the 


hall, giving out programs and creating a 
generally amiable and friendly atmos- 
phere are some of their duties. They 


are enormously helpful to our patrons. 

*Then—cardinal rule—we invariably 
Start on time. Only a blizzard can make 
us late. | feel that we would make more 
enemies by holding the many who are 
already seated past curtain time than by 
preventing the few who are late from 
being seated while the music is going 
on. There are three rows of seats at 
the back of the auditorium especially 
tor this purpose, and we seat people 
only between groups. This makes us 
professional and dependable from every 
body's point of view. 

“We operate with a very small staff. 
Shortly after I began to manage con- 
certs (and they were separate attrac- 





tions for the first two years, the sub 
scription plan being inaugurated only 
in the third year) my husband joined 
He keeps the 
hooks, I attend to the subscription sO 
licitation and we have one stenographer. 
How much work for all of us that in 
olves can only be imagined by some 
ne who has tried it. 


The Budget Bogey 


me as business manager. 


Now for general problems. Tl*irst of 
all comes the necessity for budgeting, 
which every manager has to meet. Three 
principal items are concerned: rental, 
promotion and attractions. We made the 
mistake at first of allowing rental to 
take too big a slice of the pie 20 per 
ent. But we have now reduced it to 
10 per cent, where it belongs. 

Our budget percentages work out 
ubout like this: 10 per cent for rent; 
55 for attractions and 35 for promotion 
uml administrative expenses. Of 
course, it may differ in different loca 
tions. We should like to know othe: 
managers solutions of this problem. 

There is one thing it may be helpful 

know in this connection. While. it 
saves all sorts of complications to. ‘buy’ 
artists outright from their managers, ar 
rangements can be made whereby per- 
centages of the subscription, or guar- 
antees of the single sale may be used 
for payments. Each local manager must 
work this out for himself, naturally, 
vith the assistance and co-operation of 
the manager from whom he is buying 
his attractions. 

Our particular type of promotion 


uses all the regular channels—newspa- 
per advertising, direct mailing and per- 
sonal contact. There are so many news- 
papers in the territory we cover that 
we cannot possibly include them all- 
only the most important, and chiefly to 
maintain good will. Direct mailing is 
our backbone. We have a good list, 12,- 
000 names, and we mail a leaflet once 
announcing the next season. Then we 
follow it up in the fall, either by letter, 
telephone or personal visit. 


Subscription Plan Logical 


“We have increased prices slightly 
each season. But there are no seats un- 
der one dollar—we discovered that our 
people valued attractions much more if 
they paid well for them. Once we tried 
fifty cent seats in the balcony, and they 
sold very poorly. Our single seat sale 
can be depended upon to average one 
third of the gross. But a growing sub- 
scription list is the only safe, logical and 
professional way to do things. It puts 
us on a secure basis, helps to cut down 
our promotion expenses—although we 
still have to do some work on single at- 
tractions, and sigh wistfully for the 
blessed day when one promotion effort 
shall cover an entire series. 

“I hope that my story will assist 
someone who wants to start out in an 
interesting profession. The things we 
wanted to know most we had to learn 
by experience—such things as proper 
budgeting and a good routine way of 
handling subscriptions, for instance. 
The first matter is flexible to a certain 
extent, of course. But beyond the per- 
centage given above, one cannot go very 
far without getting into trouble, unless 
snecial circumstances permit. The lat 
ter problem could be easily solved if a 
beginner could only consult someone 
with experience. We saw the excellent 
cards which Robert Kellogg devised in 
Hartford—every bit of information 
about one subscriber, seat location, pref- 
erences, dates of application and ticket 
reception and so on, all on one card un- 
der the subscriber's name—but we mud- 
dled around for quite a while before 
that. Weare still in the growing stage. 
We can still learn. And we want to 
learn anything that may be valuable. By 
the same token, we want to help wher- 
ever we can.” 

QUAINTANCE EATON 


DEFICIT WIPED OUT BY 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Accumulated Arrears of $55,000 and 
$29,000 Due to Players Paid— Curtis 
Bok New President 


PHILADELPHIA, May 22.—The annual 
report presented by the directorate of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
shows that the deficit of $55,000 and 
$29,000 due to players have been paid. 

Curtis Bok was elected president, suc- 
ceeding the late Alexander Van Rensse- 
laer. Other officers elected are: Samuel 
S. Fels and Charles G. Berwind, vice- 
presidents ; Benjamin H. Ludlow, secre- 
tary; Arthur Judson, “assistant secre- 
tary; the Girard Trust Company, treas- 
urer. 

It was stated that Leopold Stokowski, 
music director, will next year be paid a 
fee for each concert he conducts instead 
of a salary. The amount was not pub- 
lished, but Mr. Bok said it would be on 
the basis of the salary received by Mr. 
Stokowski during the ten years of his 
former contract. 
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ing organizations had been redaced 
about one-half, and the momber © mow 
again rising. 

There are abundant sigms that the 


bottom was reached and we'll scraped 
1933, and that we now are om the up- 
grade. Evidence of this ts townd 
turning concert appropriatroms 1 
educational mstitutons, mcreasme 





istration of students, mcreasme men 

bership in women's clabs and th 
resumption of concert activities by Unese 
institutions. 

Keeping step with this added msi 
tional activity, there has beem am m- 
creased pubhc patronage—mot, 1 « 
sure, the patronage of the bow Laws 


—but still definitely better pand at 
tendance In thes slowly mame arke 
there is obviously a fe) mem for a 
considerable numbet | mew Ine 
preneurs im concert Manageme: 
Choice of Locality 

Any community of 25,000 umabatamts 
should be a fair held tor a swhscruptnron 
course of concerts lhere are many 


communities of much smaller suze wihere 


successful courses ate now hem 


It should be remarked, howewer, that 
these smaller communities (under 25 
000) are usually suburban, where the 
population i largely better-class cit 
workers. Because music is am abstr 

art, appreciation, enjoyment and umdet 


standing of it comes m proportnom 
study. It is therefore dessrabl 
community be one of educated 
tured people 
Granted such a 
spective impTesamo must ! 
able auditorium m which to presemt hus 
concerts, suitable as to size, Comvemmemce 
and comfort to patrons. This anditorim 
should preferably seat ower 1000 per- 
sons and not more than 2000 It may 
be a high school audrtormum, a memoria 





commrumity, the 
+, 


mave 2 SD 


hall, a theatre. Im some cases, it mongit 
be a church or an armory The remtaz 
of such an auditorium m a small city 


ought not to be more than a maximum 
of 10 cents a seat per comoert 

A further requirement ts am alert amd 
informed press. The commannty should 
have a daily newspaper thromgh the 
medium of which, by par adwertuing 
and publicity, the local mamager can 





economically propagandize bis work 
arouse mterest m the artists be ws brme 
ing and educate the community to the 


advantages of concert attendamce. Ii 
the paper does not have a music critic 
ways must be found to mdoace the en 
gagement of one 

Should a person contemplating com- 
cert management for a career happen 
upon a combination of circumstances of 
this sort, he can, by judicioas selection 


of talent, watchful economy and diligent 
application build for himself im a short 
time a business yielding a comfortable 
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Is Knocking for New Concert Managers 


returm which may require only part of 
inns: time amd small capital. 

Ihe judicious selection of talent will 
come through experience. But expert 
udvice cam be obtained by the beginner 
by correspondence with other success- 
full mamagers im nearby cities, question- 
maires submitted to the public (too 
much credemece, however, should. not be 
placed im this source of counsel), a 
study of the musical journals, and a 
caretul comming of the multifarious cir- 
culars. pamphlets, press notices and 
other data issued by New York artists’ 
IMA Mage ments. 


Watch the Budget! 


Watchful economy will mean the 
careful budgeting of expenses and the 
development of resistance to projects 
tom ambitious for either the size of the 
commumity or the experience of the 
mowitiate. Size of hall and population 
will largely govern the price limit which 
may be paid for am attraction, but the 
local mamager must be constantly alert, 
f he does mot pay too much rent for 
the auditorium, that no extras are rung 
um om hum, such as stage hands, piano 
mowing, box office service, janitor ser- 
must not engage a $1,000 
urtist whem the limitations of his capac- 
ty clearly show him that $500 is what 
nme cam afford. 

hilngemt application will require him 

spemd the bulk of his time during the 
womeert seasom im the promotion of his 
comeerts amd the sale of concert tickets, 
plummmg of advertising, placing of pub- 

cnt direct contacting of his 


rece He 


ty and 
ents. Too often the beginner imagines 
the mame of the artist will suffice 
fill a hall by its bare announcement. 
he mame of am artist has never been 
sufficient to fill a hall, not even in the 
case of Caruso, the greatest drawing 
card of owr tume. There was a wide 
fiwersity im the return of various con- 
erts givem by this great tenor, and the 
iggest results were always shown by 
the best managements. 





rt 








F. C. Schang, of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, New York, by virtue of his long 

experience and success in the managerial field, is eminently fitted to outline procedures 

and give helpful advice to prospective entrants into the field. He is also sales manager 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation 








Success will be dependent on the three 
factors above, but conspicuous success 
in this field will involve a fourth factor, 
-—that of local prestige. If the per- 
sonality of the concert manager is such 
that he has a flair for publicity and the 
faculty of identifying himself with civic 
enterprises, then he will step forward 
as one of the community’s leaders. His 
position will be secure and his profit 
ample. 

Hence, an ideal candidate for the busi- 
ness of concert management is a per- 
son already associated in the public 
mind with music, as for instance, the 
head of a musical conservatory, a piano 
teacher, the president of a women’s mu- 
sic club, a professor of music in a local 
college, the owner of a music store, and 
the like. 

If the prospect has the faculty of 
public speaking or the gift of a facile 
pen, so much the better. He will con- 
trive to gain membership in as many 
clubs and organizations as possible, such 
as the Rotary Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, civic clubs, musical, drama- 
tic and literary clubs. He will attend 
all such meetings and mingle with his 
co-members, who will indeed form the 
nucleus of his future public. He should 
address them on every occasion possible 
and seek to gain for himself the reputa- 
tion of an interesting speaker. He 
should, by the tenor of his remarks con- 
vev to all that he is a public benefactor, 
bringing music to them, and the more 
eloquent he can wax on this general 
subject, the better. But he should al- 
ways conclude these short 
with specific references to the artists on 
his schedule. In time, news chats of 
this sort will come to be a regular fea 


disc jurses 


Paris Impresario Opens New Office 





Alfred Lyon, Concert Manager, Has Opened New Quarters in the French Capital 


omeert Management was founded in 
aris im 1928, and since then has great- 
expanded its activities. Alfred Lyon 
recemtly imstalled his offices in new and 
premises in the rue de 


Pp ARIS, May 15.— The Alfred Lyon 
4 


up-to-date 


Colisee, in proximity to the principal 
concert halls of Paris. Mr. Lyon is not 
only a capable business man, but a cul- 
tured music lover as well. He has man- 
aged the appearances of a number of 
\merican artists in France. 


ture of these organizations and the 
members will look forward to them. 

Similarly, the local manager may in- 
crease his prestige by regular contribu- 
tions to the press over his name. He 
may arrange to conduct a musical col- 
umn or a Forum for teachers, or a 
question box, or, if the city is large and 
the paper considers its reading columns 
too important for such local contribu- 
tions, he may find that a proper way to 
reach his readers is by letters of appeal 
addressed to the editor. 


Reflects Glamour of Artists 


Now, it is much easier for a concert 
manager to assume this position of civic 
importance and to acquire a reputation 
for public speaking and writing, than 
the ordinary merchant, manufacturer 
or business man, because the local man- 
ager is not only dedicating his time to 
the development and diffusion of mu- 
sical culture, but, to a certain extent, he 
basks in the reflected light of great mu- 
sical personages whose names them- 
selves are news. 

In launching himself before the pub- 
lic, therefore, the local manager has the 
immediate asset of the good will value 
of the names of the artists he is pro- 
moting, and he will do well to lose no 
opportunity or occasion to play on these 
names to the full extent of his capacity. 
lhe walls of his office should be covered 
with personally inscribed photographs. 
He should meet the artists on arrival 
and entertain them if possible, should 
escort them to public places and con- 
trive to spread abroad the impression 
that these performers are all intimate 
friends. 

Thus, in time, the concert manager 
may not only develop a good business, 
but he may become a civic per 
sonality. His name will be sought for 
letterheads of committees, the mayor will 
invite him to attend meetings for civic 
betterment, the hospital will ask him to 
handle its drive for funds, and every 
community enterprise will consider his 
name essential to its proper presenta- 
tion. There is one local manager who 
had the Mayor appoint him Director of 
Civic Music. The job did not carry any 
salary, but the title was worth dollars 
and cents in the local manager’s pocket. 

The ingenuity and resource of the 
local manager in exploiting his own 
personality will in the long run be the 
measure of his success. 

A final word may be said on the 
subject of capital required. As in all 
business enterprises, character super- 
sedes money as an essential qualifica- 
tion. It is not likely that the type of 
person liable to success in concert man- 
agement will be lacking the small 
amount of capital necessary to embark 
in this new enterprise in a virgin field. 
It is the business of artists to sell their 
service, and artists’ managements are 
constantly on the lookout for new towns. 
lhe spirit of co-operation is abroad and 
the man or woman with the proper 
credentials and the will to do will find 
this the psychological moment to start 
a career of attractive and pleasant asso- 
ciations and a livelihood limited in size 
by local conditions and the ability of 
the entrepreneur. 


also 
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Fulfilled 
Forty 
Engagements 
Including 
12 Performances 
With 
American Leading 
Symphony Orchestras 
Under 
the Baton of 
Toscanini 
Koussevitzky 
Stokowski 
Dobrowen 
Golschmann 
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— Next Season Completely Booked — 








NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


“It is over a week that I am haunted by the strains of 


Whar the co = vened ia _ th the sheer ' ; 
What the « peri ed im 1927 with th hee It is easy to write the simple and final word ‘perfection Joubl 
ited mature, the uth played with a pas- . , . : . The g : sali 
ay + oo wen. | oes against the performance of Yehudi Menuhin last Sunday, Yehudi's 6 my The young “gen — a 7 c 
brow t{ mew wisnom and maniy emotion .: 3 acle: Besides tascinating us each time he plays e stirs 
t t h rit ret . which held a packed Albert Hall spellbound—as easy as miracle: Bes ad I , 
by ecte $s sparstual mummersion in the musk , on Maks - us more deeply from one concert to the other. He is more 
+} -« thar 2d > . — L re seemec o nm 1s OW ‘ veme . ‘ ] 
W am 2 at defied analyszs ; © was beyond , yi Ape gaara anh adheveusn brilliant, more admirable, than ever! He is the veritable 
dew = ws hee = parity. ws moble continenc things possible to a lad not yet 17? Can he, who seems giant of music before the public today.” 
and its subordination to the immediate purpose the so normal, really have learnt all he knows in ten or twelve Excelsior, December 8, 1933.- 
me was * » playing of the first order, ranking ears’? Or was he, as they say, born knowing it—is he 
wi © wie: c : ard im his heir to some great spirit of the past? Even in the ecstasy PHI LA DE LPHI A 
ne . { lestemneg ot umique enjoyment, the listening musician, realizing 
T Seadercon. New York San. lens ro. 1934 . : s But when all is said and done, young Mr. Menuhin 
vhat such skill involves, must ask himself these questions . 
Sund r ) scored the most emphatic success of the concert, receiving 
BOSTON unday Times, Dec. 17, 1933 such a reception at the close of the concerto that Mr. 
-. Miwa, f£ =e" a a Stokowski created a precedent by allowing the soloist to 
wae ae * sinaalih ‘4 le, alle play an encore. His tone was extremely beautiful and if 
=~ . - ‘ allt Ten eitnienes ms —_ die ROME there is a superior bow arm in the world of violinists 
" today the writer does not know who owns it. 
£ : x ‘ t » : , . . 
‘ - : Musical 'ife on earth is only rarely enlightened by such Public Ledger, Mar. 10, 1934. 
- ; ndor of a star as Yehudi Menuhin. He makes us think 
t once of our own Paganini. Menuhin is a musical miracle He y LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO His profound. musical nature was borh with a secret which 
' , , : ; “A crystalline beauty of tone and a perfected control 
Menul = . wan te no schooling, no speculation can help or explain. .. . The . 
ic c . f- iuditor hich | made his playing a continuous joy to the ear, but it was 
m teriou me lanism wni 1 1¢ master 5 IO ¢& c 4 
vA . | . ' nee : rs not “ - _~ his refinement, his sense of measure, his innate feeling 
i ( - lis fingers were kissed and blessed by God himself, for the right tempo, the right accent and the right degree 
erceard . ra ereatest tu as and his instrument has become an animate living voice.” of shading that gave it a unique splendor.” 
t Neu {pp 1934 Il Messagero, December 18, 1933 Post-Dispatch, Feb. 10, 1934 


Management: Evais aller NEW YORK 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO Dit n: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System (VICTOR RECORDS) 














PENING NEW DOORS FOR THE AMERICAN ARTIST 


Underwood & Underwood 
Custodian of a Vision—The President of the National Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. John 
Alexander (Agnes Bishop) Jardine 


By Acnes BisHop JARDINE 


ASS production lacking in 
standards of superiority and 
genuineness and thrown onto 

the market without proper relationship 
to the needs of the consumer created 
great havoc in the business world. The 
same ideas brought ruin and disaster in 
the “marketing of music” in a world of 
art, and particularly in that field of 
endeavor, the concert business. The 
concert-goer was spending money free- 
ly; top admission prices and high ar- 
tists’ fees were prevalent; and “mass 
production” was crushing cultural 
standards and high artistry. The eco- 
nomic stress in the business world cata- 
pulted the social and artistic existences 
into a turmoil. The old order had to 
pass away and all have been compelled 
to meet the challenge of change. Ideal- 
ism in music is superseding commercial- 
ism, and today we are facing a world 
which is beginning to understand the 
true values of life. 

An intensive campaign over a num- 
ber of years carried on by national 
philanthropic and educational organiza- 
tions interested in the development of 
a cultural, musical America, and a de- 
termination on the part of the member- 
ship of these groups, are important fac- 
tors and forces which have brought the 
art of music through the depths of a 
depression to an encouraging upward 
trend of experience. These organiza- 
tions have been officered by volunteer 
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workers whose devotion to an ideal has 
made them untiring in their efforts. 

No one organization has played a 
stronger part in the development of mu- 
sic in America than the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Its constant 
urge for an active participation in the 
performance of music through the pro- 
motion of music contests, local, state, 
and national festivals, and the formation 
of large and small amateur performing 
groups, has created an interest in the 
art that is overwhelmingly effective. In 
addition to the great wave of interest 
in the performance of music which has 
been sweeping the country, the influ- 
ence of the Federation has been felt in 
the discriminating appreciation and cul- 
tural attainment which have prevailed in 
the work of the music groups within 
its membership. 


More “Series” Presented 


Some time ago when a New York 
concert manager wrote to the office of 
the president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs to say that unless 
the music clubs of the country went 
back to the policy of presenting artists, 
the American artist would greatly suf- 
fer, we began an investigation. It was 
found that several of our large clubs 
had pulled themselves through the dif- 
ficult times and were finding it possible 
to present magnificent artists’ series to 
great audiences without taking financial 
losses. The past year many more fed- 
erated clubs and organizations have en- 





Music Clubs of Nation Enrolled 
In Cause of Practical Idealism 


tered into a “series” venture of greater 
or lesser proportions. 

It has been our privilege to visit 17 
state conventions distributed over all 
parts of the country. Many thousands 
of American citizens have been in the 
audiences to which the problems of the 
music world have been presented dur- 
ing the convention tours. Everywhere 
the greatest interest and enthusiasm 
have been found. While in at- 
tendance at state conventions, high 
standards of performances were heard; 
national artists were presented in re- 
citals of artistic beauty; festival cho- 
ruses and orchestras joined in the 
performance of some of the world’s 
greatest music; juniors participated in 
contests of high rating; and great audi- 
ences listened. The interest in music 
aroused by the Federation through lo- 
cal and state festival developments has 
created audiences. 

These armies of listeners are a field 
for the concert artists. Contrasts in 
types of performances of music are de- 
manded by the public. The more deep- 
ly music lovers become interested in 
group performances, the greater is the 
field for solo appearances. The trend 
of the sentiment of the public is that it 
wants soloists. The illuminating edi- 
torial entitled Straws in the Winds of 
Symphony, in Musicat America of 
May 10, gives us the statement that “the 
public wants soloists,” and records the 
fact that 42 soloists were requisitioned 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony during the past season. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, which stands for the promotion 
of the American artist and all true mu- 
sical art, recognizing that it is difficult 
for the young American artist to se- 
cure the financial backing necessary 
for countrywide advertising and that he 
should not find it necessary to depend 
upon Europe for the foundation for a 
career, is asking its member organiza- 


Me 





tions to engage yearly a National Fed- 
eration winner. The response to this 
request has been startling im its demon- 
stration of willingness on the part of 
the clubs to meet the needs of the new 
generation of artists. 


Presentation of many artists im con- 
cert in each community is not harmful 
to the concert business. An audience 
of concert-goers, once created, will hold 
together better and will be more re- 
sponsive if given enough opportunity 
to keep up its enthusiasm. Highly ar- 
tistic performances at reasonable prices 
will rapidly rebuild the concert field. 
The music club leaders and members 
are well equipped to perform this mis- 
$10n. 

A greater effort must be put forth if 
we are to keep faith with the aims and 
ideals of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. We have been forced to 
recognize the truth of the saying of the 
Arabs—“If thou hast two loaves of 
bread, go quickly and sell one and buy 
a flower, for the soul, too, must have 
bread.” The sincere music club leader 
is interested in serving the needs of 
mankind without thought of seli-ag- 
grandizement. Great performances of 
all forms of music should be brought tc 
every community. Music clubs and 
other civic and social avencires sShoukd 
combine forces to bring about a ren- 
aissance of good music 


That the music club world can be in- 


strumental in creating audiences of dis- 
criminating and interested listeners, and 
that there is need to feed the “soul, the 


imagination, and all that goes to raise 
man’s estate above that of the beasts 
of the field,” is a sincere challenge to 





music clubs to give proof for the justi- 
fication of their existence. The musi 


leaders of today must continue to serve 
if all are to have an opportunity to hear 
and understand the harmonies of the 
masterpiece of all times—MUSIC. 


CURTIS INSTITUTE HOLDS FIRST COMMENCEMENT 





Seventy-eight Students Receive Awards 
—Sembrich and Godowsky Honored 


PHILADELPHIA, May 23.—The Curtis 
Institute of Music held its first com- 
mencement exercises in Casimir Hall 
yesterday, awarding diplomas to forty- 
four students of this and the previous 
nine years, and conferring the degree of 
Bachelor of Music and diplomas on 
thirty-four others. Awards were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
founder and president of the Institute. 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich, for six years 
a member of the faculty, and Leopold 
Godowsky received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music. 

Dr. Josef Hofmann, director, pre- 
sided. Wladyslaw Sokolowski, counsel- 
lor of the Polish Embassy, and Dr. 
Thomas S. Gates, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, addressed the 
assembly. Irra Petina, a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Paceli Dia- 
mond, of the graduating class, sang the 
Polish National Anthem, and Robert 
Cato gave a recital on the Curtis organ. 

In his address, Mr. Sokolowski re- 
called that the Polish Government had 
bestowed the Order of Polonia Restituta 
on Mrs. Bok for “promoting closer 


Polish-American friendship” and that 
many celebrated musicians of Polish 
origin, including Mme. Sembrich and 
Dr. Hofmann, had been associated with 
the Institute. 

In bestowing the degree on Mme. 
Sembrich, Dr. Hofmann said, im part 

“When you were a young girl you 
delighted your listeners as a piamist a 
violinist. As a young 
astounded the world with you 





woman vou 


ag 
nificent art of singing. How often I 
have sat entranced listening to your 
golden voice, your interpretation noble 


and pure, the result of a musical culture 
and gift of the rarest quality. And now 
that you no longer sing in public you 
are spreading the gospel of your su- 
preme art as a great teacher.” 

To Mr. Godowsky he sand “As a 
child you delighted music-lovers with 
your remarkable piano playing. Con- 
trary to manifold imstances, your art 
grew and matured with years, and the 
name of Leopold Godowsky became 
famous all over the world. H 
and admired not only by the laymen, bat 
by the most exacting contemporary mau- 
Sicians, you stand on lofty heights not 
only as a pianist but as a composer, mau 
sical scientist and educator.” 


TPOTe 
: Ou 
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ethberg 





Superlative Art 


of 
Great Soprano 


LF ins Acclaim 


“A DELIGHT TO ALL OPERAGOERS” 
New York Sun 
“HER PERFORMANCE WAS MAGNIFICENT” 
New York Times 
“AT THE TOP OF HER VOCAL FORM” 


New York American 


“SANG WITH ARDOR AND BEAUTIFUL TONE” 


New York Jownal 


Metropolitan Opera ASSN. “IN THE FULL BLOOM OF HER VOCAL POWERS” 


Boston Gloloe 


San Francisco Opera Assn “HER SUNLIT TONES ADDED THEIR MAGIC” 


New York W erld-Telegram 











St. Louts Opera Company 


When “Butterfly” is sung as well as Rethberg sang it last might, the listener wndergoes 
that species of hypnosis which is one of the basic functions of art. He not only listems; 
he participates with his mind and feelings. ... Mme. Rethberg brought to the title role 
not only beautiful singing as to tone quality and phrasing throughout almost the entire 


COAST — TO — COAST performance, but she endowed it with dramatic sincerity and conviction of a high order 


New York Times, Jan. 16, 1934. 
CONCERT TOUR 
; N Ow Boo KING — Such liquid tone as she brought to it (“Tannhauser’) in high register and low, im 


fortissimo and pianissimo, one rarely hears. Fully equal to the sheer beawty of tome, 
was her phrasing, her molding of melodic line, her management of all expressive 
nuances. Again, her plastic interpretation of the part matched her vocal beawty and 
musicianship. ... It is not often that opera brings a well nigh perfect performance 
of even a single role—musically and histrionically. We had it yesterday aftermoom at 
the Opera House from Madame Rethberg. 














Viwnd=s= &-WO=s ZOnPMN 


Boston Transcript, April 5, 1934. 


MANAGEMENT: 42025 BR Saller New YORK Her unfailing musicianship comes to light in everything she sings, even in such purely 
DIVISION: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION OF COLUMBIA emotional outpourings as those allotted to his heroine by Puccini. Madame Rethberg 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM never exaggerates in tone and never errs in style. 
(STEINW 4¥ PLANO) (VICTOR RECORDS) N. Y. American, Mar. 16, 1934. 
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Nation-Wide Survey Shows Managers Optimistic 





In Vast Symposium, Executives Stress 
High Standards, Personal Contact and 
Good Promotion--Radio Pros and Cons 


Boston Emphasizes Promotion 


OCAL managers have belittled the value of intensive promotional work 
and for this reason many concert ventures have proved disappointing. One 
G®9 community about twenty-five miles from Boston has sponsored a number 
of celebrated artists but seldom have the artists more 
than half filled the auditorium. It proved extremely 
discouraging and the plaint was that “the public is 

no longer interested” and the artists do not draw. 
When I learned that the committee desired to 
have a certain artist but lacked the courage to as- 
sume the necessary guarantee, | offered to sponsor 
the attraction. Not only in the immediate vicinity 
but in the surrounding towns, sufficient interest was 
aroused so that despite one of the most stormy nights 
of the season, a capacity audience was in attendance. 
Of course the time is past when the mere announce- 
ment of even the greatest box-office attraction will 
fill an auditorium. It is my opinion that concerts 
have been promoted in stereotyped fashion and lit- 
tle progress has been made over a period of years. 
The social aspect of concert promotion is one that 
can be emphasized to better advantage. One of the 
most successful courses in this country has been 
built up by the group of women sponsoring the Wed- 
nesday Morning Musicales at the Hotel Statler in Boston. Regular luncheon 
parties, coffee preceding the concerts, receptions to the artists have all contributed 

their share towards selling out the entire series, for several seasons. 
AaroN RICHMOND 
Concert Manager 





Boris 
Aaron Richmond 
Boston 





Cleveland Believes No Dent from Depression 


HE active participation of many groups of people in preparation for the 
joy of hearing music seems to me the essential background upon which to 
G2 build a consistent community support of concerts. Promotion must be as 
many-sided as human nature itself, providing con- 
venient pegs upon which the fearing business man 
may hang his thought when exposed to the foreign 
language that much music is to the average per- 
son. The amiable president of a steel company was 
laboring a bit to be an appreciative guest in a box 
party when listening to Brahms. More modern 
music was to come later. The hostess had the 
presence of mind to tell him that John Alden Car- 
penter’s Skyscrapers was a special tribute to his 
profession! Fear of the unknown disappeared and 
the evening ended in a real appreciation. 

Women in clubs and parent-teacher associations 
give the manager his greatest opportunity to lay the 
foundation of an eager audience with that essential 
curiosity to hear and explore new fields and soon 
to discover the thrill of familiarity in the recently 





unknown. Trout-Ware 
Music appreciation can be everyone’s possession Adella Prentiss Hughes 
' Cleveland 


nowadays, thanks to today’s two R’s—Records and 
Radio. For fourteen years the annual music memory and appreciation contest 
sponsored by the Cleveland Orchestra has united children and grown-ups in ever 
growing knowledge of, for example, such fascinating things as the difference be- 
tween the sound of an oboe and an English horn. 

The manager must have a close working union with the great sources of pub- 
licity, the newspapers; with the Public Library and its Department of the Arts: 
with the Superintendent of Schools and his Music Supervisor and all the teach- 
ers who pass on the intriguing news to the thousands under their charge. 

The organization of an audience, like most worthwhile pursuits takes, first of 
all, creative imagination; then knowledge of people, the ability to select methods 
to challenge their attention; an abiding patience wedded to unquenchable op- 
timism. So the town that has no concert course must find its great enthusiast 
who can survive the blights of inertia, ignorance and of that greater evil, the 
bored or blasé attitude towards things of the spirit and triumphantly become the 
modern Pied Piper. 

With the extraordinary achievements in public school music all over the coun- 
try, with knowledge of the literature and history of music on an equality with 
other studies in colleges and universities, with the multiplication of orchestras 
and chamber music ensembles, the progress of music making and music reception 
seems to me so overwhelming that it is no wonder that depression has hardly 
dented it. The fruits of depression, a saner outlook, more human sympathy and 
understanding, a greater fellowship, are invaluable. 

AbDELLA Prentiss HUGHES 
Concert Manager 


| 








No “Let-Down”™ in Hartford 


ERHAPS the most important influence in the success of my concert course 
during the past few years is found in the fact that I have continued to main- 
G9 tain the high standard of attractions offered to my public. My business was 
founded in the belief that the very finest possible con- 
certs presented by the world’s most famous musicians 
would attract and hold a large patronage. The theory 
worked and there has never been any let-down even 
during the period of the depression. 

Another factor that I consider of great importance 
is the policy of announcing the next season's course 
in the spring rather than in the fall. As a rule our 
season tickets go on sale the day following the final 
concert and our most intensive campaign of the year 
takes place then, every effort being concentrated on 
securing season subscriptions rather than depending 
upon the sale of single tickets as the concerts take 
place. My experience has shown that people are in 
the mood for subscribing at that time. An enjoy- 
able season has just been completed and they are 





interested and enthusiastic concerning the next 
series. This early announcement also results in much ar 


comment about the concerts during the following Robert Kellogg 
months which acts as a stimulus for further sub- Hestieed, Conn. 
scription business in the fall as well as for the later sale of single 
individual concerts. 
During subscription sales I am partial to the use “commercial” 
ments in the newspapers rather than the usual “amusement™ space. This plan 
makes it possible to use much larger advertisements for the same cost.. They are 
more effective and by arranging for a favorable location in the paper are seen by 
many more people. : 
In recent years I have given more time and effor* than ever before to all forms 
of promotion and particularly to newspaper public which still remains one of 
the most important factors in the sale of tickets. I have found that papers are 
quite willing to give space to stories that have actual news value or to use fea- 
ture stories that are really unusual and interesting. For example, the local papers 
printed several stories, well illustrated, this past season on the lives and careers 
of artists who were on my course. In one instance twelve pictures were used 
covering the life of the artist from the age of seven. The point is that it was 
possible to get unusual material, the newspapers were glad to have the storv, 
readers of all classes were interested and it sold tickets. _ 
I am convinced that there exists today a greater desire for good music than 
ever before. Circumstances have prevented many people from attending concerts 
but the desire is there just the same and with the improved economic conditions 
now prevailing I feel sure we will see greatly increased attendance next season. 


Rosert Ketiocc 
Cencert Manager 


tickets for 


of advertise- 
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Some Plain Speaking from Kansas City 

aK OOKING back ov er twenty-seven years as concert manager, during which 
time every musical attraction of note was presented to the people of 
G9 Kansas City and vicinity, my first thought in conducting this cultural ac- 
tivity was then, and is now, to make it a service to. 
and a part of, the community, instead of scheming 

how much money it will pay me 
Fortified with this thought, the next step was 
to realize that good music is just as much a necessity 
for the 


wage earner as it is for “society.” This 
eliminated any favoritism from my mind and my 
office. The next step was to study the people, know 


their likes and dislikes, fix prices to fit their pocket- 


books, know the artistic standards of artists and 
use wisdom and judgment in making selections ( you 


know more about your city than the New York man- 
agers do), but always buy the best. 

I run my own business (if it can be called a 
business; to me it’s a disease), establish clo 
tact between artist and audience by using a 
size hall, giving both a break. To present an 


in a large auditorium means to me that people spend 
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ing their good money are not getting value received. Walter A. Fritschy 
It’s that close contact which makes a concert a joy. Kansas City, Mo. 


Without it your public might just as well 


y at home and turn on 
Most important, save some money during fat years 


to 


the radio. 
be prepared for emergency. 


Such an emergency came in what we call the depression. Commencing with 

. - : g 
season 1929-30 my losses were heavy and increased each season—in 1931-32 | 
celebrated my Silver Anniversary and finished the season practically broke 


It was fun. 

Then I had to sharpen my pencil and start 
for good music did not wane but t oks were too lean to support many 
concerts. The result was that I temporarily disc ued my nine Tuesday after- 
noon concerts of twenty-five years’ standing and reduced the number of my night 
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I found that the desire 
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series from five to four—it was a hard pill to swallow, but it was wisdom. The 
end of 1932-33 found me in debt, then came the glorious season of 1933-34 which 
not only paid for itself but also paid the total deficit of season 1932-33, with a 
surplus sufficiently large to carry on the next season 


Watter A. Fritscuy 
Fritschy Concert Series 
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BISLE 


IN NEW YORK last January, Kathryn Meisle gave 
a recital, won “golden opinions” from the leading 
critics. These reviews are reprinted. If you have 
not seen them, we shall be glad to send them to you. 





IN CHICAGO, on February 18, 1934, at Orchestra 
Hall, this famous American singer repeated in the 
Middle West the success she had had the month 
before in the East and, earlier in the winter, on the 
Pacific Coast in opera. 


NOT ONE dissenting note marred the chorus of 
praise which was raised to this “greatest contralto 
voice of the day and generation.” 


February 18, 1934 








Glenn Dillard Gunn 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 


“Kathryn Meisle made display of the 
greatest contralto voice of the day and 
generation. She proved in arias of 
Haydn and Purcell that the English 
language is one of the most beautiful 
in song. But she also demonstrated 
in the aria ‘Ah! mon Fils’ from Meyer- 
beer’s Le Prophéte that a vocal display 
piece can acquire aesthetic values 
through the magic of a voice and art 
of a superb resource.” 


Edward Moore 
Chicago Daily Tribune 


“An uncommonly fine concert. Kath- 
ryn Meisle, always the possessor of a 
gorgeous voice, is a wonderfully fine 
singer as well both in operatic arias 
and songs.” 


Chicago Daily News 


“The glorious quality of her voice is 
enriched, if anything, and her taste 
and communicativeness far advanced 
beyond anything she has heretofore 
accomplished in Chicago.” 


Herman Devries 
Chicago American 


“Miss Meisle is one of the best con- 
traltos on the concert platform. She 
sang “The Spirit’s Song’ of Haydn 
with style and poise. In the Meyer- 
beer aria she reminded one of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. One of the mys- 
teries of music in Chicago is why we 


do not hear Kathryn Meisle in opera.” 








On June 21 Meisle sings in Atlantic City at the National Convention of Mu Phi Epsilon. 
During July and August, Meisle will sing with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
in opera at the Lewisohn Stadium the roles of Amneris in “Aida” and Fricka in “Die Walkure”’ 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation 


of Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 West 57th Street 


New York 
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Managers Tell Concert Problems 





Pittsburgh Sounds Note of Confidence 


AM optimistic about the coming season, believing that it will be the begin- 

ning of a great revival in musical interest. The season of 1932-33 was the 
G2 lowest ebb which music reached during the many years I have been before 
the public. While it was difficult, I weathered the 
storm, and the season just closed showed an im- 
provement. All the world’s greatest artists and sym- 
phonic organizations have come to Pittsburgh during 
the past eighteen years under my management. Pitts- 
burgh was also privileged to have eight consecutive 
seasons of the Chicago Grand Opera when this or- 
ganization was in the zenith of its power, and when 
it was necessary to raise a large guarantee fund to 
bring them to my City. 

I have maintained the highest standard possible, 
and during the years of depression found it neces- 
sary to engage the most celebrated artists to hold 
the interest of the public. It was also necessary to 
reduce the price of tickets. The New York man- 
agers co-operated to the greatest extent possible, 
notwithstanding the fact that they labored under the 
handicap of the artists being loth to make propor- 
tionate reductions. It is my impression that the 
artists do not value the local managers’ work in their 
behalf, or appreciate that beyond a certain figure due them for their artistic worth, 
the fee is more than the traffic will stand for at least fifty per cent of them. 

I believe that the Community and Civic Plans for the promotion of music in 
small communities are grand things, and that they have done more to arouse inter- 
est than any other one project. They have also been a boon to many fine artists 
whose box-office value to a commercial manager is too small to make it possible to 
engage them. 

My optimism has led me to increase the number of concerts in my major course 
at Syria Mosque, which is the most imposing list in its twelve years. The attrac- 
tions include the Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartet, Rachmaninoff, John Charles 
Thomas, The Vienna Choir Boys, The Don Cossacks, Yehudi Menuhin, The 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe and Lily Pons. A series of visiting symphony orches- 
tra concerts is also under my management, including the Boston, Chicago, De- 
troit and Minneapolis symphonies. 

The Art Society, the oldest organization of its kind in this country, is still 
another of my enterprises, and the attractions for the sixty-first season are Gladys 
Swarthout and Frank Chapman, Winifred Christie in a recital on the Moor 
Double Keyboard Piano, Igor Stravinsky and Samuel Dushkin, the Glazounoff 
String Quartet, Piatigorsky, and Lotte Lehmann. I also plan to present the San 
Carlo Opera Company. 





May Beegle 
Pittsburgh 


May BEscLe 
Concert Manager 





Los Angeles Believes in Co-operation 


RS a great number of years I laid a foundation throughout New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada and Southwest Texas, by forming in each city 
G9 an association to carry on the work of giving a series of concerts, operas, 
dramas and lectures, that would represent the cul- 
tural arts. 

I assisted the local clubs with advice, helped them 
sell season tickets, spoke before their schools, uni- 
versities, chambers of commerce and service clubs, 
spent much time in correspondence with brother 
managers throughout America, kept in touch with 
the musical activities of Europe, visited Eastern as 
well as European centres, to obtain first-hand knowl- 
edge of artists. In many instances I assisted the 
local music auspices by carrying part of their finan- 
cial burdens until they were able to carry it them- 
selves. I made friends in the communities in which 
I operated; attended their music teachers’ conven- 
tions, local and state Federation of Music Club meet- 
ings, and biennials of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and in many places was either made 
honorary life member of the institutions, or was 
elected to serve on their local boards. In this way 
I became a part of each community, thus being bet- 
ter able to serve them. 

I have made frequent visits to all of the clubs West of Denver, season after 
season. If an unavoidable cancellation took place, I substituted in many cases 
a higher-priced artist to soften the disappointment, standing the loss personally. 
If at the end of the season their treasury lacked the amount to settle in full for 
the year, I paid the artists, carried the club over the summer and absorbed the 
balance due in their next season’s budget. I have endeavored to anticipate the 
wishes of the artists. Their trips through my territory are usually personally 
conducted. The clubs are made acquainted with the artists’ desires for enter- 
tainment or courtesies; special hotel accommodations are arranged in advance; 
boat and rail reservations made for their comfort; interviews prepared with the 
press, and a thorough understanding obtained between artist, club officials and 
members. 

We demand from the national managements of artists good and varied photo- 
graphs (as we must compete with movie photographs) and up-to-date press mate- 
rial. If we do not receive it, our press department creates newsy items of in- 
terest that music and city editors will accept. We ask the program committees 





Alberts 


L. E. Behymer 
Los Angeles 
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Kaufmann-Fabry 
The Swift Bridge and Band Shell at A Century of Progress, Where Concerts Will Be Given 
Daily by the Chicago Symphony. Frederick Stock Will Open the Season, and Later on Eric 
DeLamarter Will Be In Charge of the Programs 
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of each club to suggest program preferences, and endeavor to obtain the artists’ 
consent. 

Eternal vigilance is required for successful concert management. Our mailing 
lists are kept up-to-date. A special survey is made of newcomers in each city. 
We endeavor to keep before our subscribers the value of hearing artists per- 
sonally, to overcome the radio which has made an audience of beslippered-stay- 
at-homes, worthless for concert attendance. A constant correspondence with club 
presidents, secretaries and boards is of great value. 

The depression hit the West harder than any other part of the United States 
and hit music the hardest of any phase of our life. This section suffers also from 
being so far from the source of supply. Our office carried many clubs during the 
depression, helping them to keep up their activities until their depleted member- 
ship lists could be brought back to normal. Those who were obliged to suspend 
were kept advised concerning the musical activities so they could be brought back 
into line, and they are coming back, though slowly. We were able to unite the 
Columbia Concert Corporation and the NBC Artist Service activities on the 
Pacific Coast, in the Behymer office, thus giving to our patrons the most wide- 
spread choice of artists, keeping down the overhead, reducing the cost of artists 
and satisfying the public in the highest degree. This has been one of the best 
moves in the music business made in the territory west of Denver. In the smaller 
towns, where we have operated at different times, our work is now augmented by 
the Community Concert Service and the Civic Concert Service, in which we 
heartily co-operate. In fact, if I had to put it in one word, I would say “co- 
operation” on the part of all the interests has helped to keep music alive out here, 
and to insure its increase and development for the future. 

L. E. BEHYMER 
Concert Manager 





Seattle Goes Forward 

REVIOUS to the fall of 1930, I was presenting a series of Matinee Mu- 

sicales in the grand ballroom of the Olympic Hotel featuring such artists 
G9 as Richard Bonelli, The London String Quartet, Kathryn Meisle, Anna 
Case, Marcel Grandjany, Maurice Ravel, Arthur 
Hackett, Mary Lewis and others with an occasional 
pianist in evening recital. Among the latter were 
Josef Hofmann, Mischa Levitzki and E. Robert 
Schmitz. During this time I also managed the con- 
certs for the Seattle Symphony under Karl Krueger 
for several seasons. 

While I did not carry on the series of Matinee 
Musicales during the depression and my activities in 
the concert field were greatly curtailed during this 
time, still, by careful choosing and planning I was 
able to present all of my attractions successtully. 

Most of these were presented on a smaller scale 
with a few exceptions, one the concert by Lawrence 
Tibbett in the fall of 1933 in the Civic Auditorium. 
This concert had the record-breaking attendance of 
over 6500 paid seats and was the largest concert 
audience ever assembled in Seattle under one roof. 
The tremendous enthusiasm that fairly rocked the 
huge auditorium for Tibbett also betokened a new 
awakening in the art of music, undoubtedly stimulated by the radio. 

To my mind, our grave doubts and fears that the radio would undermine the 
concert game have all been dispelled and instead we have a much larger per- 
centage of music-minded people to appeal to. One striking evidence of this is 
the really worth while concert series that are being presented successfully in the 
smaller communities surrounding our city, and the greatly increased interest in, 
and appreciation of, our symphony orchestra which has made such great strides 
forward under the baton of Basil Cameron and the very efficient president, George 
Greenwood, a leading banker here. 





Grady 
Cecilia Schultz 
Seattle 


Cecitia SCHULTZ 
Concert Management, Sherman Clay & Co. 
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ERT STOESSEL 


 reueeer for the 12th year 














as 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


at 
CHAUTAUQUA 


on Lake Chautauqua 











With GerorGES BARRERE as Associate Conductor, Mr. Stoessel will conduct 30 SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
and 10 OPERA PERFORMANCES, July |lth to August 13th at Chautauqua, New York 
Soloists who will appear with Orchestra include: 


ERNEST HUTCHESON JOHN ERSKINE GEORGES BARRERE 
MISCHA MISCHAKOFF JOSEPH KNITZER GEORGES MIQUELLE 





JULIUS HUEHN AND OTHERS 





Personal Representative: ALBION ADAMS 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CHOIRS UNITE IN 
MINNEAPOLIS LIST 


Singers to Number of 1000 Give 
Program — Other Ensembles 
Appear 

MINNEAPOLIS, May 20.—A festival 
concert by combined choirs totalling 
1000 voices was given with pronounced 
success in the Municipal Auditorium 
recently under the auspices of the 
Twin Cities Choirmasters’ Association 
with the assistance of the Minneapolis 
Symphony. 

Conductors were Stanlev R. Avery. 
originator of the association, who led 
his A Joyous Prelude for orchestra; 
Archie N. Jones, president; R. Buch- 
anan Morton, Cecil Birder, Rupert Sir- 
com and George Hultgren. Works given 
were by Bach, Palestrina, Franck, 
Haydn, Noble, Beethoven, Handel. 
Brahms, Christiansen and Gounod. The 
orchestra was conducted by Paul Le- 
may, assistant conductor, in music by 
Wagner, Sibelius and Mendelssohn. 
Soloists were Mildred Reed Sircom, 
Walter Mallory, Edmund Cronon and 
Berthold Busch. Mr. Sircom and 
George H. Fairclough were at the or- 
gan. 





Sing the Matthew Passion 


The performance of Bach’s The Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew in West- 
minster Church recently under di- 
rection of Rupert Sircom, was impres- 


the 


sive. Soloists were Mildred Reed Sir- 
com, Adair McRae Roberts, Edmund 
Cronon (the Narrator), Berthold 
Busch, Edwin P. McVeety and Arthur 
Bijerre. 

The Hamline University Choir gave 
a concert in the Central Lutheran 


Church under the leadership of John 
M. Kuypers, singing a cappella very 
aftistically. Music by Bach, Gr 
Gaul, Willan and Christiansen 
heard, as well as Russian works 
John Verrall, senior in music at the 
University of Minnesota, presented his 
Sonata for piano and violin, with 
Hildred Brohaugh, violinist, on April 3. 


eg, 
was 


Cecelian Singers Heard 


The Cecelian Singers, led by Mrs. 
H. A. Paterson, gave a successful con- 
cert in Northrup Auditorium under the 
auspices of the University-Symphony 
Series. Among the works heard were 
April by Annabel Morris Buchanan and 
A. Walter Kramer's choral version of 
To the Children by Rachmaninoff. 

An Evening of Swedish Music, ar- 
ranged and directed by Carl Berggren, 
was given recently at the Women’s 
Club. 

Grete Stueckgold made her Minne- 
apolis debut on April 10 on the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Artists Course un- 


der the management of Mrs. Carlyle 
Scott. On this occasion Celius Doug- 
herty, pianist, made his first profes- 


sional appearance here since he grad- 
uated from the university. 
mom Victor Niissox 


"Detroit Has Confidence 


E are looking forward to a much better season this year than we have had 
The Detroit Concert Society has brought celebrated artists, 
GS whose concerts have been well attended. 
Schipa, 


in the past. 


this year were Lily Pons, Tito 


Viadimir Horowitz. 


The series we are promoting for the coming 


of Lily Pons, Tibbett, 


Lawrence 


Nino Martini, 
Feodor Chaliapin and the Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus. 

Other than this, we hope to have a week of the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and probably one or two individual 
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Discuss Concert Course Ins and Out 





Atlanta Keeps Faith with Fine Spirit 


USICAL events, on an average, attracted the largest audiences in the bril- 

liamt musical history of Atlanta during this season. The features presented 
©*2 under the auspices of the All Star Concert Series, which were peoseeced by 
the Atlanta Philharmonic Society, under my direc- 
tion, played to audiences averaging approximately 
3800, or to more than 50,000 during the season. 

We are three years old. Our season ticket sale 
for last season more than doubled that of the previ- 
ous year, and nearly tripled the sum of the first sea- 
son's sale. 

In amalyzing the causes of this success, credit 
goes first to the Atlanta press and radio stations. 
These have been most liberal in their support and 
have exerted a powerful influence. 

Our sale of season tickets was greatly increased 
ne installment plan—one-third “payable prior to 
each of the first three concerts. Upon payment of 


by tl 





the first sum, only the ticket to the first concert was 

given dhe purchaser. The same situation applied 

toward the second payment, then all tickets were Elliott 

turned over to the subscriber upon payment of the Marvin McDonald 
third installment. Atlanta, Ga. 


We are now supported generously by most col- 
leges throughout this immediate section, and used as a supplement to their musical 
Cour 

A complete record of every season subscriber for the past three years has been 
kept. Also we have a record of every mail order received during that time. Con- 
stantly a careful perusal of the press is made for names of people interested in 
Through these means we have established our mailing list. 

We have entrée to every civic organization in Atlanta, before whom influen- 
tial speakers appear for us. Co-operation of the leading merchants is extended 
us, by advertising our course in their newspaper ads and by including our pub- 
licaty their bills. 

We endeavor alw ays to keep faith with our public and live up,to our represen- 


ses. 


music. 


tations. There is a splendid spirit of co-operation here on the part of the various 
groups interested in the promotion of good music. The Atlanta Music Club and 
ey Atlanta Philharmonic Society will jointly present the All Star Concert Series 


next season. In addition to this course, 
programs and three guest artists in intimate recitals. The Philharmonic Society, 
presenting local artists, will offer four programs, two choral and two orchestral. 
Our plans are made to avoid competition or conflict. 

Our large auditorium, seating 5000, permits us to sell season tickets at popular 
the scale being $9, $7.50, $6 and $4. Membership to the Music Club is $5. 
To anyone subscribing to both courses a combination discount of $2 is granted. 

Congratulations to Mustcat America for dedicating an issue of your widely 
read publication to an expression of concert managers throughout the country. 
The success of the local manager is of vital importance to the life of the concert 
simess in America, and | am certain your splendid spirit of co-operation will 
serve a good cause. 


the Music Club will present nine club 


prt ce Ss. 
bu 


MArvIN 
Concert Manager 





New Orleans Philharmonic Society Active 


UR Philharmonic Society, founded in 1906, has just closed one of the most 

successful seasons in its long career. We have just concluded a drive for 
©-2 membership for the season of 1934-35 with 2600 persons enrolled. In 1932 
we affiliated with the Community Concert Service and the arrangement has been 
of great mutual benefit. In adopting this method of campaigning for members 
in the early spring, we are assured of a successful season and are thus able to 
turn our attention to further development. 

In October, our Scholarship Fund will launch a series of 
at Dixon Hall, which will enable us to present chamber music. Nathan Milstein 
will be the headliner. In addition to the artist series, we arrange concerts for 
the talent of New Orleans—this is done by competition and the successful young 
people are given an opportunity to appear before the whole Society. This “Young 
Artist Series” and the “Junior Philharmonic Series” have attracted great atten- 
tion and interest. Our Altruistic Department arranges concerts in institutions 
for the blind and secures memberships in our artist series for impecunious 
students, etc. 

The Educational Department arranges concerts in the public schools, and 
lastly. our Scholarship Committee takes care of outstanding talent—we have 

" , undertaken the education of several fine 
| talents and try to launch them. 

Not only did we weather the depres- 
sion but have emerged a bigger and 
stronger club. We have faithfully 
adhered to our high standard, have pre- 
sented the greatest figures in the con- 
cert field, making the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, with Eugene Ormandy our main 
attraction yearly. This organization 
has come to New Orleans for eighteen 
seasons. We are looking forward to a 
four-day festival, with this orchestra. 

Corrine MAyYer 
President, The Philharmonic Society 


“Intimate Concerts” 


came to Detroit 
Ruggiero Ricci and 


Among those who 
Angna Enters, 


season is to include appearances 
Jascha Heifetz, José Iturbi, 


attractions. 
Isope. Hurst 
Concert Manager 
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GOLDEN GATE HEARS 
ARTISTIC CONCERTS 


Performances of Chamber Music 
Stir Enthusiasm—Recitals 
Enjoyed 


San Francisco, May 20.—It appears 
that we may have another San Fran- 
cisco Quartet, since Naoum Blinder, 
Eugene Hayes, Romain Verney and 
Willem Dehe of the San Francisco 
Symphony organized on short notice to 
contribute Mozart’s Quartet No. 17, in 
C, to the San Francisco Musical Club’s 
benefit for the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. The playing of these artists, 
first-chair men of the orchestra, was so 
commendable that they are being urged 
to organize permanently. 

Some $350 was realized on this occa- 
sion, the affair supplanting the usual 
annual “jinks” program of the club. 
Others contributing to the program, 
given in the Community Playhouse, 
were Myrtle Claire Donnelly, soprano; 
Elwin Calberg, pianist; Virginia Russ, 
danseuse; Elizabeth Alexander and 
Beatrice Anthony, accompanists. 

Outstanding was the program given 
by the London String Quartet in Vet- 


erans’ Auditorium under Peter D. Con- 
ley's management. Chamber concerts 


have been few this season, but Carolyn 
Ware has announced a series for next 
season by the Hart House, London and 
Budapest string quartets, the Paris In- 
strumental Quintet and the Compinsky 
Trio. 


Singer Gives Debut Recital 


Emily Hardy, 
debut with the 


who made an operatic 
San Francisco Company 
last season, mz ade her recital debut at 
the Women’s City Club on May | and 
confirmed the good previous impres- 
sion. Anthony Linden, flutist, assisted. 
Peter Hansen and Emily Linden accom- 
panied. 

Reah Sadowsky, once a piano prodigy 
here and winner of scholarships at Cur- 
tis and Juilliard, returned to play a pro- 
gram which gave full scope to her re- 
markable technical facility. 

Faculty members of the San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory presented Russian 
and Soviet music under the auspices of 
the American Russian Institute at the 
Women’s City Club Auditorium. Folk 
songs were sung by Russian workers. 
Joseph Marks was piano soloist; the 
Bem-Clement-Bem Trio, the ensemble 
group; and Stanislas Bem, the solo 
‘cellist. Lillian Hodgehead, co-director 
of the conservatory, was commentator. 

The day after the Bems left for Rus- 
sia. Mr. Bem’s place on the faculty 
has been taken by Willem Dehe. Nathan 
Abas has moved to Los Angeles. His 
successor on the conservatory faculty 
is Lajos Fenster. 

Douglass Thompson, pianist, gave a 
program by Donovan, Ives, Cowell, 
Green, Strang, Stravinsky, Hindemith, 
Chavez, Schonberg and Roy Harris in 
the East- West Gallery. 

The San Francisco Cantoria, directed 
by Rev. Jean Ribeyron of St. Mary’s 
College, recently presented liturgical 
music in the Exposition Auditorium. 
The Student Brothers’ Choir of Saint 
Mary's College assisted. 

The Lutheran Chorus presented cho- 
rals by Palestrina, Bach and Pergolesi 
in Sorosis Hall on April 29 under the 
direction of Waldemar Jacobsen. The 
Junior Choral of St. Paulus Church as- 
sisted the adult singers in one group. 
Oscar Erpenstein, pianist, was soloist 
and accompanist. 

Marjory M. FIsHErR 
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THRILLING VOICE WITH A THROB OF EMOTION. 


Toronto Evening Telegram, Dec. 8, 1933 


WOOED HIS AUDIENCE WITH BEAUTY OF VOICE. 


Sen Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 10, 1934. 
TIME AND AGAIN HE THRILLED HIS AUDIENCE. 
Detroit Free Press, Nov. 15, 1933 


HIS VOICE AN EFFORTLESS FLOW OF BEAUTY. 


Hartford Courant, Nov. 6, 1933 


HIS PERSONALITY WAS INSTANTLY FELT. 


Hartford Times, Nov. 6, 1933 


IMPECCABLE VOCALISM. 


San Francisco Call Bulletin, Mar. 10, 1934. 


LEADING 
TENOR 
METROPOLITAN 
OPERA ASSOCIATION 


LA SCALA OPERA (MILAN) 
COLON OPERA (BUENOS AIRES) 


> 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


"It may not be news, but it is nevertheless a pleasant 
item to report that Mr. Schipa, who seems to sing 
better as the years go on, stopped the performance 
when he sang 'M'Appari.' "—Tribune, Jan. 25, 1934. 





TORONTO, CANADA 


"Perfection of song flowed just naturally from the 
handsome tenor in whose personality culture and 
romance meet without conflict, bearing all the traits 
of super-normal gifts.""—Mail-Empire, Dec. 8, !933. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


"Schipa won new laurels for himself yesterday. A 
master of breath control and a genius in the pictur- 
ization of both songs from grand opera and also of 
airs of Italy. He is one of those rare artists who is 
equally at home both in opera and on the concert 
stage.''—Times, Nov. 6, 1933. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Greatest exponent of sheer lyric vocal beauty, Tito 
Schipa entranced a capacity house last night at 
the Philharmonic Auditorium. . . . The purity of his 
voice, beautiful phrasing, and his utter devotion to 
the beauty of melody and tone lent great charm. 

—Herald-Examiner, February 28, 1934. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"It is hardly necessary to remind music lovers of 
Schipa's finished treatment of his music and those 
who heard him sing last night were moved to long 
and hearty applause by a piece of extremely refined 


and intelligently molded vocal art." 
—Sun, Jan. 23, 1934. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


“Name me a male singer from the ranks of opera 
who can equal him in flexibility of voice, ease of de- 
livery and richness of tone. . .. No wonder he was a 
riot when he finally joined the ranks of the Metro- 
politan last season.""—Times, Nov. |5, 1933. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“His is a marvelous diction for clarity and distinction, 
whether he sings in Italian, Spanish, Russian or Eng- 
lish. His rare musicianship is unquestioned. . .. With 
this goes his fine presence and bearing and his un- 
limited generosity with extra numbers." 

—Journal, Dec. 13, 1933. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


“Schipa is a singer whose sense of the finesse seems 
limitless; he is a great artist who realizes that the 
nuance is the essence of all art. Suffice it to say that 
Tito Schipa is one of the more illuminative glories of 
the generation—a glory of pure voice and consum- 
mate muscianship and of charm and human under- 
standing and sympathy, which is wisdom. He is one 
of those after whom we who live into another genera- 
tion will long, when we long for the singers of the 
“golden age."—March |0, |934. 











MANAGEMENT Eva Ye Salter 


Victor Records 


113 West 57th Street—New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corp. of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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OPERA IN ST.LOUIS |Mana 


HAS SLIGHT PROFIT 


Excess of $773 Is Announced In 
Report—Prepare for Autumn 
Season 


St. Lovis, May 20.—JIn a report 
made public by David L. Grey, treasurer 
of the Grand Opera Founders Associa- 
tion, it is revealed that the spring sea- 
son of five performances in the Music 
Hall of the new Municipal Auditoricm 
was accomplished with an excess of 
$773. Of this amount, $500 has been 
set aside for preliminary expenses of 


| 
| 
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“The Customer Is Always Right’”’ in Winnipeg 


AM taking a business trip which includes Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Kd- 
monton, Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., to “sound out” these communities, 


gersTellthe“HowsandWhys” | KEENE NORMAL HAS 


ITS FIRST FESTIVAL 


School in New Hampshire Gives 


G®9 where no regular concert courses are being given, and with the intention | Concerts with Co-operating 


of extending the Celebrity Concert Series of Win- 
nipeg to some, at least, of these cities. While condi- 
tions are not of the best in the Prairie Provinces, | 
have already definitely started a series in Edmonton 
and Calgary, and have local committees actively 
working in Regina and Saskatoon toward this end. 
I will visit Vancouver and Victoria within the next 
two weeks. 

The series in Winnipeg has come through the 
depression in spite of considerable difficulties and | 
would say, in answer to your query, that the rea- 





the proposed fall season, to be again di- | 
rected by Guy Golterman. 
Eight dates between Oct. 8 and 26 
have been set aside for a like number 
of performances, with repetitions of La 
Bohéme and Madama Butterfly. The re- 
port also shows that Mr. Golterman did 
not receive remuneration for his ser- | 
vices, on account of the small profit. 2? 
McMillan Lewis, chairman of the " 
Grand Opera Committee, has resigned. 


audiences 


Summer Singers Engaged right. 

New names on the roster announced 
by the Municipal Theatre for the 
twelve weeks operatic productions in 


sons for success are as follows: 

1. The choice of artists has been made with great 
care, always remembering that “names” are not 
everything, and that it is not only important to at- 
tract audiences to concerts, but also that the same 


season to season. 


I have constant contact with my subscribers, 
giving as much personal attention and service to individual patrons as time will 
permit; when complaints are made, I remember that “the customer is always | 


3. I have succeeded in selling to the public a series of nine concerts, and give 
subscribers the option of attending seven, eight or nine concerts. 
season tickets are graded so that, based on a minimum of seven concerts, a very 
small additional cost secures a seat for nine concerts. 





My experience, as regards 


Groups 


KEENE, N. H., May 20.—Keene Nor 
mal School's first annual Music Festival 
held under the direction of Harry W. 
Davis in Spaulding Gymnasium on May 
6, 7 and 8, was an emphatic success. 
Organizations taking part were: the 
Keene Normal School Music Clubs, 
Mr. Davis and Ruth B. Dieffenbach, 
conductors; the Keene Woman’s Club 
Chorus, Mrs. William C. Chapman, con- 


ductor; the MacDowell Male Chorus, 
led by Arthur T,. Coogan; and the 
Keene Orchestral Society, Karl R 


Beedle, conductor. The assisting artists 


must feel satisfied when coming from Rebses were: Myrna Sharlow, soprano; Lam- 
concerts, if one is to secure regular patronage from Fred M. Gee bert Murphy, tenor; Henry D. New 
Winnipeg combe, baritone; Olive Macy Appleton 


and Evelyn Brinton, sopranos; and 
Kathleen Lacoy, violinist. 
Miscellaneous programs were give! 
on the first two days, when choral units 
appeared separately, and orchestral 
numbers and were heard. The 
third concert consisted of Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise and the Gloria fron 


Prices of solos 


Forest Park this summer are Nancy the 1934-35 season, is that nearly 90 per cent of subscribers have purchased the Mozart's Twelfth Mass sung by the 
Welford, Leota Lane, Berta Donn, complete series. : combined choruses; the Overture to The 
Frank Gaby, Bartlett Simmons, Barre 4. Towards the end of each season, a ballot of subscribers is taken, giving | Merry Wives of Windsor, and operati« 
Hill, Mare Plant, Helen Eck, Donald | them the opportunity of voting for favorite artists, on the preferential system. | arias and songs by Miss Sharlow and 
Walter and Thomas McCann. Among This not only tells me which artists I should “repeat,” but appeals to my patrons Mr. Murphy, who were soloists it 
the former favorites re-engaged are as they know that I endeavor to present artists who receive the highest numbet the Mendelssohn work. Performances 


Gladys Baxter, Charlotte Lansing, Allan 
Jones, Leonard Ceeley, Joseph Mc- 
Cauley and Frederick Perssons. 

Carl Urstein, baritone of the Vienna 
Volksoper, made his United States de- 
but at the American Theatre on May 6. 
His program featured operatic arias 
and Hebrew melodies. Max Steindel, 


of votes. 


*cellist, assisted. Mrs. David Kriegs- 
haber accompanied 
Herrert W. Cost 


Eight Fine Rules for Rutgers 


RANKLY, there has been no depression in so 
far as the Rutgers Concerts have been con- 
GS cerned; we have increased our list of subscrib- 
ers each year, and the 
prospects seem to indicate 
that we can continue this 
process until the capacity 
of our auditorium is 
reached. The methods we 
have used during the past 
three years have not been 
different in any way from 
those employed since the 
beginning of our activi- 
ties. These principles are: 
1—We try each year to 
make our course better 
than that of the preceding 
year. 2—We have learned Howard D. McKinney 
to gauge the tastes and New Brunswick, N. J. 
capacities of our audience through constant obser- 
vation and many requests for information from 
competent observers of different types. 3—We have 
included only the very best artists in the various 
classes and fields, so that our subscribers have come 
to accept our judgment in the picking of artists. 





Furcick 


4—Each vear we include an artist unknown to the 


general public, as well as some relatively unfamiliar 
music, so that the taste of our audiences will not 
remain static. 5—We ask the co-operation of the 
different artists in supplying well-balanced pro 
grams, making sure that they do not play over the 
heads of the audience, nor play down to them. (This 
latter is unfortunately possible!) 6—We make sure 
that the artist receives a hospitable reception on the 
part of the audience; a lukewarm audience will kill 
the finest program and render the efforts of the 
finest artist of little avail. 7—We use good-looking 
and well-printed advertising matter—and plenty of 


ments come 


over 3000 before the season opens on Oct. 15. 





5. Season tickets are sold in March, a small deposit being accepted when seats 
are reserved, the balance being paid in October. 
permitted subscribers to pay in monthly installments, and issue tickets as pay 
in. This has entailed considerable bookkeeping, but has kept the 
business going during the “tough” period. 

Up to date, there are over 2500 subscribers registered for next season, as against ~ 
a total of 1600 during the past season, and I| fully expect a subscription list of 


Frep M. Gke 


Concert Series 


Celebrity 


it. 8—In so far as is possible, we try to oblige our 
subscribers in giving them personal attention to mat- 
ters of location for seats and other details. 

These simple ideas seem to work out most suc- 
cessfully. Our course next year will be heard by 
at least 2500 subscribers from various parts of the 
state. 

Howarp D. McKINNEY 
Director of Music, Rutgers Univ. 


University of Missouri Has Surplus 
te existence of the concert series at the Uni- 


versity of Missouri was seriously threatened 
G5 three or four years ago as a result of economic 
conditions. A new plan 
was therefore evolved un- 
der which options were 
secured for specific artists 
on a definite date, totaling 
what seemed to be a feas- 
ible budget. Announce- 
ments were made to the 
public by mail as well as 
through the press, inform- 
ing music lovers and pa- 
trons of music that, pro- 
vided a certain specified 
amount of seats were sold 
by a certain date, the con- 
tracts for the proposed 
series of artists would be 
executed. In addition to this, an active campaign 
was conducted by members of Phi Mu Alpha and 
Mu Phi Epsilon, honorary musical fraternity and 
sorority, for the sale of tickets. Warning was also 
given that if the requisite amount were not sold 
the concerts would be discontinued. By this means 
we were enabled to carry on successfully for ap- 





James T. Quarles 
Columbia, Mo. 


During the depression I have 


throughout the festival were splendid 
Miss Sharlow and Mr. Murphy were 
heartily acclaimed for their 
singing. Laurence J]. Bucher, Hope 
Mason Guild, Edda Bennett 
Barbara Hayward accompanied 


artistic 
> ; 
Bea ana 


McConnell Erwin, municipal organist 
of Chattanooga, gave a prozram ot 
April 19 in the Memorial Auditoriun 
for the convention. 


proximately three years and present four concerts 
each year. 

In the fall of 1932 a distinct movement developed 
among the student body of the University favoring 
the establishment of a compulsory activity ticket 
which should include, in addition to the concert 
series, tickets to all athletic events; dramatic pet 
formances; support of forensics; the student news- 
paper and the Savitar (annual). The proposal 
gradually took shape and after investigation by a 
faculty committee was submitted to the student body 
for a vote. It was carried by a large majority and 
after approval by the president and the Board of 
Curators, became mandatory upon the student body 
in September, 1933. Under its provisions $5.75 is 
paid by every student, of which $1.85 per year is 
allocated for the support of concerts. This made it 
immediately necessary to find a larger hall since the 
seating capacity of the University Auditorium to- 
taled about 1300 seats. A method was found to cut 
off a portion of the Field House (built for athletic 
purposes), and obtain good acoustical results. This 
led at once to a large expansion in the plans for the 
concerts which in turn led to a very large increase 
in sales from the general community, the two othe 
colleges in Columbia—Christian and Stephens—as 
well as from the various towns and colleges within 
a range of fifty miles of Columbia. 

During the season just passed the St. Louis Sym 
phony, Horowitz, Milstein and Tibbett were pre- 
sented. Nearly $500 worth of additional equipment 
was purchased, all debts have been paid and we now 
have a substantial surplus in the treasury with which 
to begin the campaign for next season. The most 
important result, however, has been the fine reaction 
of the student body, many of whom had never before 
had an opportunity of hearing the world’s greatest 
artists except over the radio. 

James T. QUARLES 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 
Univ. of Missouri 
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Masor EVENTS DEMAND Mason ARTISTS 


BONELLI 


is inevitably 
first choice 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 





Reengaged as Leading Baritone 
for 1934-35 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 





Reengaged as Leading Baritone 
for 1934 Season 


Nov. 26—Wolfram in “Tannhauser” 








Nov. 28—Germont, Sr. in “Traviata” 


Nov. 30—Sharpless in “Butterfly” When Bonelli sang Amfortas in 


Dec. 3—lIago in “Otello” “Parsifal” with Toscanini and the 


Dec. 7—Valentin in “Faust” New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony Orchestra on April 22, 





Dec. 13 and 15—Iago in “Otello” New York Times: 
“Reached a rare level of musi- 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL cianship and emotional revela- 


tion. Bonelli style was warm 





July 12—Soloist with Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra Ey 
and dramatic, in the sense of the 


role, and his beautiful voice 
METROPOLITAN QUARTET TOUR 





again commended him.” 
20 Concerts Between Oct. 18 and Nov. 20, 1934 











Available for further engagements next season 


ONLY during April and May, 1935 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Division of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


They tell this “One about Toscanini, 
and whether it is a true story or not, 
you will admit that it is a good one. 

It occurred many years ago, when 
Toscanini was a young man conducting 
at one of the provincial opera houses in 
his native land. Even then this great 
musician had no patience with audiences 
that chatter. In this particular opera 
house the proscenium boxes jutted way 
out. While he was conducting the over- 
ture, he heard a lady’s voice ring out: 
“This is the Marchesa So-and-So,” as 


she imtroduced one of her arriving 
guests to the other members of her 
party. 


And what do you think the lady 
heard? From the lips of Toscanini, as 
he continued to conduct, without turn- 
img his head, she heard the words: 
“Glad to meet you!” 

*€ * * 

One of my imps, who likes to go 
along to festivals when your editor 
takes to the road, was with him this 
month when he attended the festival of 
American music given under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Howard Hanson at Roch- 
ester. That imp came back full of en- 
thusiasm for the work which Dr. Han- 
son is doing and told me that he had 
sat, unseen, in the auditorium on May 3 
and 4, enthralled by the program of or- 
chestral works and ballets. 

The ballet, Anthony Comstock, or A 
Puritan’s Progress, seemed to interest 
him greatly, and he reports that your 
editor too, was enthusiastic about it. 
The composer is a young woman, 
Martha Alter, who in her orchestral 
setting for this scenario, a clever one by 
Gerald MeGarrahan, shows a very deft 
and expert hand in manipulating her in- 
strumental forces. The music is alive, 
merry, up to the minute, never routine 
or dull in conception and it mirrors the 
stage action not only appropriately but 
stimulatimgly. As reported in your last 
issue the truly admirable choreography 
was conceived and executed by Thelma 
Biracree, who has charge of this work 
at the Eastman School. 

Miss Alter has studied with two of 
the Eastman faculty, Bernard Rogers, 
who used to be a member of the editorial 
department of Mustcat America, and 
Edward Royce. She is a young woman 
of great promise, who will doubtless be 
heard from if she continues along the 
lines of her Anthony Comstock ballet. 
After the performance, during which 
she was called to the stave to bow, a 
party was given in her honor at the 
Corner Club bv Leovold Mannes, son 
of David and Clara Mannes, who lives 
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in Rochester. He is a fine composer, 
you know, but several years ago he gave 
up his professional music to devote him- 
self to some scientific work for the 
Eastman Kodak people. 

Those who attended the party report 
that it was delightful, with many of the 
composer’s friends present, as well as 
her colleagues at the Eastman School 
and friends of Mr. Mannes. The spirit 
of revelry prevailed and there can be 
no doubt that a good time was had by 
all. What did I say the name of the 
ballet was? Oh, yes! Anthony Com- 
stock. . . 

ee a 


I hear that Edith Mason is to give 
concerts in this country next season. 
This is good news for all of us who 
have been following the soprano’s 
career with interest, and who have been 
delighted to learn of her welcome homie 
in the recent Chicago Grand Opera sea- 
son—Chicago was the scene, as you well 
remember, of her appearances with the 
former Civic Opera of which she was 
a bright particular star. 

Reports have come thick and fast 
about her successes in Turin recently, 
where she sang at the Teatro Regio 
with Dino Borgioli in five performances 
of Faust, and with Beniamino Gigli in 
two performances of Massenet’s Manon. 

So great an impression did she make 
that the management of the theatre 
gave her a standing invitation to return 
each season and offered to mount any 
opera Miss Mason should choose. Quite 
an honor! 

ok * * 

Lily Pons is now not only the name 
of the most popular of coloratura so- 
pranos, but also that of a post office in 
Maryland. A friend of the charming 
prima donna received a letter postmark- 
ed with her name and could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes, so he wrote to the post- 
master at Lilypons, Md., and learned 
that the Three Spring Fisheries and 
Aquatic Gardens, formerly of Fred- 
erick, Md., had increased its business so 
that it was entitled to its own post office. 
The business being principally that of 
growing water lilies, it decided to name 
its post office after Lily Pons. The idea 
was submitted to the post office officials, 
who o.k.’d it. 

There have been other towns named 
for singers, I am told by F. C. Schang, 
such as Caruso, Kan.; Farrar, Ga.; Mc- 
Cormack, Tex., and Melba, Miss., but 
this is the first time, he says, that a 
town has adopted both names of a 
singer. 

Thus the adorable Lily Pons is the 
only singer at the Metropolitan Opera 
today who has a post office named for 
her. And is she proud of it? Ask her 
and watch her winning smile! 

* * * 


Those who no longer believe in 
heredity in the arts should think a bit 
before being sure. For every now and 
so often the gift is carried on through 
generations, gaining in excellence until 
it reaches its high point. 

When Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
mother passed away recently, it became 
known to many who did not know it be- 
fore, that she was the granddaughter 
of Dr. Samuel Wakefield, noted Meth- 
odist theologian and circuit rider of 
Western Pennsylvania. That gentle- 
man was a composer of sacred music, 
the author of many books of church 
music and also the builder of the first 
pipe organ west of the Alleghenies. Her 
father was the Rev. John Wakefield and 
she was a choir singer from the time 


she was married in Johnstown, Pa., 
where Charles was born, until she 
moved to California in 1916. Although 


not a professional musician, she was 
ever a keen and discriminating music 
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FAUHAVE 

—by Aline Fruhauf 

Yehudi Menuhin, Set for a Happy Summer in 

France, Played a Paris Recital On May 7 
Before Going to the Country 








lover and watched her son's career with 
great interest. Her proudest moment 
was attending the premiere of his opera, 
Shanewis, at the Metropolitan Opera 


House in March, 1918. She was laid 
to rest in the gown which she wore 


at that performance, a request made by 
her some months before her passing. 
a a 

Who says things are not improving? 
Nobody can maintain that in the light 
of reports on business everywhere. 

| got another specific proof the other 
day, when | dropped in (disguised, of 
course, so that my identity would re 
main a dee-dyed secret) on Charles L. 
Wagner. I| had the elevator stop where 
his offices have been, but was informed 
that he had moved his offices to another 
floor. 

So there | went and greeted him on 
his change of scene of activity. | 
looked around at the attractive suite 
and tasteful decoration, and recalled 
that these were the offices in which he 
used to be, before he entered on his 
theatrical managerial career. In these 
offices he won his reputation as one of 
this country’s leading concert man- 
agers, and one of the most enterprising. 
His return to them indicates, | am sure, 


the best of things for him and the 
artists under his guidance. 
* *” * 
Science is really wonderful! The 


latest thing is the curing of infected 
teeth by high-frequency radio waves. 
We knew that a good deal of what 
comes over the radio kills, or very near- 
ly does, the aural nerves, but this is the 
first time we had heard that it had any 
effect upon the teeth! What next! 
a a 

[t pleased me a lot, believe me, to read 
Lawrence Gilman’s article in the 
Herald Tribune on May 6, when he 
took up the subject of people who write 
to newspaper critics, advancing their 
opinions as opposed to the professional 
reviewer's. 

Mr. Gilman was in receipt of a letter 
from a reader, written the day after 
Toscanini’s Bach program with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, in 
which the reader had found fault with 
the great conductor’s Bach, which Mr. 
Gilman had praised to the skies. Now 
whether you agree with Mr. Gilman or 
not, vou must admit that he is one of 
the ablest men writing music criticism 
in America today. He knows what he 


is talking about. But when he says Tos- 
canini is as great a Bach conductor as 
he is a Wagner interpreter, there will 
be many to differ with him, among them 
your editor, who in his review of this 
concert had much to say about what he 
believed to be shortcomings. 

But Mr. Gilman only advanced his 
opinion as an opinion. So did your 
editor, They disagree on Toscanini in 
Bach. Yet the music lover who wrote 
to Mr. Gilman took the position that 
his own opinion was a fact, not an 
opinion, and went so far as to tell Mr. 
Gilman that he, the music lover, could 
not believe that Mr. Gilman was present 
at the concert, and accused the distin- 
guished music critic of being “such a 
friend of. . . that you did not wish to 
disturb him by telling facts.” The dots 
after the word “of” are quoted from 
Mr. Gilman’s column, but the omitted 
name must be that of Toscanini, as the 
letter was dated April 27 and refers to 
“last evening’s concert,” which was that 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony of April 
26. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Gilman is 
a friend of Toscanini and it is not im- 
portant whether he is or not. But I do 
know that Mr. Gilman likes Toscanini’'s 
conducting of practically everything. 
And as long as he does he has a right 
to say it in his newspaper. -As he ex- 
plained that it is only his opinion, he 
does not claim anything more for it. 

He went on to defend his colleague, 
William J. Henderson, who late last 
month had been the recipient of several 
letters from my friend, George Eustis 
Corcoran, an experienced and enthu- 
siastic music lover, in which Mr. Cor- 
coran found fault with Mr. Henderson's 
praise of Toscanini’s conducting of 
Parsifal at a Philharmonic concert. 

Mr. Corcoran holds that Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducts this Wagner music and 
other Wagner, too, far better than does 
Toscanini. He even wrote to Mr. Hen- 
derson that Mr. Bodanzky “knows more 
about the Wagner traditions than Mr. 
loscanini ever could or would learn.” 
I disagree with Mr. Corcoran and I 
think there are thousands who feel as I 
do, namely, that there is a vast differ- 
ence between Mr. Bodanzky’s best and 
Mr. Toscanini’s, especially in the mat- 
ter of Wagner. Mr. Corcoran also com- 
pared Karl Muck to Toscanini, to the 
latter's detriment. Personally I have 
not heard Dr. Muck’s Parsifal, but those 
who have heard it at Bayreuth, even 
with the Bayreuth orchestra, which is 
nothing to brag about, tell us that it is 
a reading of supernal quality, which I 
can well believe. 

After all, Mr. Gilman and Mr. Hen- 
derson are both music critics of long ex- 
perience and high integrity. They must 
know a great conductor from a good 
one. Mr. Bodanzky, at best, is not 
more than a good conductor, and 
Wagner has never been his forte. Why, 
when he came to the Metropolitan in 
1915, his Wagner was so unconvincing 
that it was the subject of many an un- 
favorable review, as well as letters to 
the newspapers from noted musicians, 
among them Rubin Goldmark, an au- 
thority on Wagner, who likened, and 
very appropriately, Bodanzky’s orches- 
tra in Wagner to a huge guitar. Bo- 
danzky has learned much since then, to 
be sure, but he has a long way to go 
before his name can even be mentioned 
as a Wagner conductor with that of 
Arturo Toscanini. At least so thinks 
your 


_—— 
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“ Acclaimed ’’—Harrisburg Evening News “Truly A Master’ : Tel h | 
Harrisburg Telegraph }) 


CEORGEE KInG 


RAUDENBUSH 


RE-ENGAGED | 


FOR] THE FIFTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON | 











as 


CONDUCTOR 

of the 
HARRISBURG 
SYMPHONY | 
ORCHESTRA | 


SEASON 1934-35 





For Available Dates as Conductor for Guest Appearances 


Address: 1401 STEINWAY BUILDING, New York 


| Personal Address: 444 PARK AVE., New York 
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Russia to Hollywood With Many Stop-Overs 


~ 


Condax 

Arnold Schénberg Went to Philadelphia to Hear a Performance of His Verklirte Nach+ 
Under the Direction of Dr. Louis Bailly at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art Recently, and 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok Entertained for the Distinguished Composer at Luncheon 
When This Photograph Was Taken. From the Left: Dr. Bailly, Mr. Schénberg, Wilhelm 


von Wymetal, Jr., Dr. Josef Hofmann and Fritz Reiner Above, Right: A “King ol 


Song" Crowns a “Goddess of 
Agriculture." Lawrence Tib 
bett Closed His Extended Tour 
at the University of Missour 
and Is Impressed Into a Pleas- 
ant Duty. The Lady ts Dorothy 
McNab, the Event an Annus 
University One 


Left: Two Heifetzes (Not Related 

Meet in Russie—Jascha, Famous 
Violinist Returning to the Lend oi 
His Birth, and Margaret, an Eleven- 
year-old Phenomenon Who (‘Hes 
Astonished Russia With Her Con 
ducting of Symphony Orchestre 


Right: Grace Moore Will Probably 

Take as Successful a Dive Into Cali 

fornia Waters as She Has Into tie 

Stream of Movies or the Concer 
and Opera 


Right: Hall Clovis 
and Eleanor Steeie 
Spend a Delightful 
Tea-hour in Vienna 
During the Singers’ 
European Tour Which 
Included a Concert 
in the Austrian 
Capita! 


- 


Their May Tour of the \Wiiditlie West Alem Traught @ Little Sight-seeing in the Carlsbad 
Caverns for the |lonien Querttet—Allbert Barter, Harcld Dearborn, Baldwin Allan-Allen 
ant Mildre+hy Martin 














Already Booked 
For Next Season 
On Concert Courses 
Of Many Leading 
Cities Including 


Chicago 
IV ashington 
Hart f ord 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Buffalo 
St. Louts 
Loutsville 
Minneapolis 
Columbus 
Cleveland 
Atlanta 
and 





Other Enroute Cities 


NEW YORA 

It's something distinctly to be 
thankful for to find a tenor for 
Italian réles who is tall and thor 
oughly looks the romantic part he 
is supposed to impersonate. Mar- 
tini is all this, his voice is as suave 
as his manner, and his command of 
range and emotional color made 
him sound as though he had a way 
with the ladies that exactly fitted 
the philandering Young Duke. 

Vv. Y. Journal, Dec. 29, 1933 


His fresh voice, essentially “bright” 
in tone quality, won him friends 
last night as a newcomer, come?- 
like, among Broadway's galaxy of 
"fixed" stars. 

N. Y. Times, Jan. 13, 1934 


He displayed a sure and lively 
sense of the stage, he was memo- 
rably graceful and adroit in move- 
ment and in posture, and he sang 
delightfully. 

N. Y. Herald Tribune. Jan. 20. 1934 


Ne Ww 


Star Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Association 











MONTREAI 
Gripping the attention at the out- 
set, Nino Martini held it with the 
amazing byric quality of his voice, 
the unruffled flow of tone, and ease 
of expression. 
Daily Hereld. April 23. 1934 


The enthusiasm of his [steners 
proved that Martini had gauged 
the preferences of his audiences 
correctly; they approved every- 
thing he sang and demonstrated 
their enthusiasm im no uncertain 
fashion. Daily Star. April 23, 1934 


Of course Martini is a born singer. 
He has been thoroughly schooled 
in the art of bel canto and delivers 
his songs im a dignified way, never 
resorting to those stage tricks 
which are offen associated with 
singers of his type. 

The Gazette. April 23. 1934 








BOSTON 

Martini, the recently acquired and 
already widely known tenor of the 
Metropolitan forces, played 
Edgar. lt was the joining of his 
name with that of Miss Pons that 
made the long queues in front of 
the ticket office. The silken 
smoothness of his fine-spun tones 
matched his slender, romantic fic- 
wre. There was every reason to 
admire his polished singing in the 
closing scene as well as his easy 
manner upon the stage at all times. 

Transcript, April 5, 1934 
Even the highest notes are pro- 
duced absolutely without effort, 
and the tone quality is phenome- 
nally even throughout Martini’s 
entire range. Globe, April 5, 1934 


Martini as the devoted Edgar sat- 
isfied the feminine romantic urge 
. .. his rendering of the song of 
grief in the finale brought down 
the house .. . it was a truly excellent 
performance. 

American, April 5, 1934 





Available in Concert—October, November, December, April and May 
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STRAVINSKY’S PERSEPHONE IS 


Ida Rubinstein inaugurates Sea- 
son with Synthesis of Poetry, 
Music and Dance — Text by 
Gide, with Choreography by 
Jooss — Atmosphere Is That 
of Pagan Religious Ceremony 
—Concept of Music More Cere- 
bral Than Emotional — Choral 
Writing Has Serene Grandeur 
—Composer Conducts — Diane 
de Poitiers by Ibert Is Novelty 
on Same Program 


By GiLBert CHASE 


ARIS, May 15.—Ida Rubinstein 

inaugurated her ballet season at the 

Opéra on April 30 with the produc- 
tion of Perséphone, poem by André 
Gide, music by Igor Stravinsky, chore- 
ography by Kurt Jooss. Perséphone is 
a work of composite form, a synthesis 
of poetry, music and dance; or perhaps 
we should say pantomime, for of 
dancing in the traditional sense there is 





d’Ora, Paris 
Ida Rubinstein Appeared in the Title Roles of 
Perséphone and Diane de Poitiers at the Com- 
mencement of Her Paris Series 


virtually none. Perséphone is neither a 
ballet, nor a music drama, nor an ora- 
torio, though it partakes of the nature 
of all three. Its authors have conceived 
it as an Eleusinian mystery, and all the 
participants in the action are considered 
as officiants of the Eleusinian cult. The 
atmosphere of the mise-en-scéne, there- 
fore, is that of a pagan religious cere- 
mony. 

It is curious to find three of the most 
modern intellects in the world today- 
Gide, Stravinsky and Jooss—complete- 
ly ignoring the modern world and turn- 
ing to the myths of ancient Greece for 
their subject matter. In the case of 
Stravinsky, this return to a pseudo- 
classical cult has been manifested al- 
ready in various works, notably Apollo 
Musagétes and Oedipus Rex, and Persé- 
phone is a continuation of this tendency. 
Although Gide has not followed strictly 
the symbolical signification, nor even the 
“facts” of the familiar story of Persé- 
phone, he has made no attempt to foist 
a specifically modern ideology upon the 
old Greek legend, as so many modern 
artists have done when dealing with 
similar material. 


Eschews Strong Emotion 


Gide, the radical, the revolutionary, is 
scarcely recognizable in the staid proso- 
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A Scene from Jacques Ibert's Diane te Potters, witty Dacars by Alexandre Benois, as Introduced 
+o Paris by ithe Rutineteim im tre Opera 


dy of this mystical “wision.”” Bat he 
has not treated the subject along exe 
ly conventional lines, for all hs some 
what academic style. Whether of lhe 
own choice, or whether m contormty 
to the composer's wishes, tthe tact me 
mains that he has done wway with the 
element of violence and of strong emo, 
tion (the rape of Persephone hy Pinte 
and the overwhelming sorrow of Dem 
eter) which the origmal myth cortwms 
In Gide's version, Persephone Gescenis 
to the underworld of her own wolitmm 
moved by compassion tor the sorrow 
the souls in Hades. The frut of the 
pomegranate gives her a cmomeitury 
taste for earthly joys. But the adie 
pity and abnegation prevails im the end 
and she returns to the metherworild 
bearing with her Light and Lowe 

Such, im brief, ts ‘the outhme of the 
poem. Its projection on tthe stage is 
considerably complex. The chet ‘hordien 
of elucidating the text is confimedl & a 
narrator, who ts a tenor and w& rte 
quired to sing his part. bn the @ramutty 
personae his name ts Humolpe, «2 priest 
and he stands immovable on @ jpediestta 


placed in the background of the stage 
throughout the three scenes of tthe work 
Then there ts the chorus, ako om 
movable, and placed at the lett wi the 


stage, to which an #mportant share 
the music and the text ts entrusted 
Persephone herself, mcarnated! hw Idi 
Rubinstein, has a declamatory as weil! as 
a choreographic role, the tormer henge 
perhaps even more importart then the 
latter. There are four other chore 
graphic roles: those of Mercury, Dem- 
eter, Triptoleme (Perséphone’s cuntitih 
husband) and the Spirit of Dexth. Fi 
nally, there 1s the ballet troupe, @iwidied 
into various groups: the Nwmgihs, the 
Hours, the Servitors of Pina, the 
Adolescents and the Shades 


A Spirit of Willful Austerity 


The music of Stravinsky theld m 
surprises in store. It follows the trend 
of his recent works, with the cxceysimen 
perhaps of the Symphony of Psalms, in 
which there 1s an emotional wiper lack 
ing in Perséphone. A large orchestra 
is employed, but @ @& Greated gee 
meal rather than as a whole. There is 
the same spirit of willtdl austemity 
though manifested m a more wanmed) im 
strumental medium, that prevaik m 
Apollo Musageétes. The conceptien ap 
pears to have been purely cerebral amd 


calls fer appreciation on a strictly in- 
tellectuall basis, as a combination of 
nore or less imteresting sonorities. 

Ihe combinations of sonorities devised 
fer the wind imstruments, both wood 
unl brass, were of particular interest. 
\ more humam element is to be found 
n tie choral writimg. The voice is na- 
unally 2 more human medium, less open 

reneirall experimentation. The choral 
uniting attains a serene grandeur which 

(uite impressive. Of particular charm 
was: the children’s chorus interpolated 
n ome of the scenes. On the vocal side, 
enseplione is not without a certain kin- 
shim with the Symphony of Psalms. 


id» Rubinstein’s Comment 


m am imterview [ had with her short- 
niter the production of Persephone, 
fz Ruibimsteim declared that in the type 
work which combined song or speech 
witih the choreographic element she 
und) a more satisfying form of art 
fam tlre ballet pure and simple. This 
point of view is perhaps the inevitable 
result of her attempt to reconcile the 
«@ great loves of her artistic career: 
ie drama and the dance. But its ef- 
icacy as am art form remains question- 
Lik 
it is true that the element of poetry 
naw be considered an added enrichment, 
t is alsm true that the introduction of 
» text destroys one of the essential fea- 
tunes: @f ballet, namely, the power to 
tell] its ewm story, to be entirely self- 
mntaimed and self-explanatory. This, in 
tact, has hitherto been considered the 
very essence of ballet. The difficulty of 
inderstanding a sung text is notorious, 
especially whem it is sung by a chorus. 
iniiv a leisurely reading can bring full 
wpreciatiom of an elaborate literary 
terstt sumtin as Gide's. 

Whatever merits an intellectual ap- 
yraisall may find in Perséphone, it seems 
tainly certamm that the work would be 
found! lacking im interest by the average 
[The truth is that it is devoid 

reall humam interest and awakens no 
motional response. There is no drama, 
mm conflict. m@ action: only ideas and 
The idea of pity predominates, 
hut this is only am idea: of pity itself 
ue have mm concrete manifestation. We 
hve only to compare Persephone with 
te profound humanity of Pelléas et 
Welisande im order to realize the blood- 
ess, abstract cerebralism of the former. 

wever, first impressions of such a 


perm 


vords, 


RODUCED IN PARIS 


Opéra House Produces Princesse 
Lointaine by Witkowski, Who 
Styles His Work “Lyric Adap- 
tation” of Rostand’s Play— 
Appanages of Romantic Chiv- 
alry Included — Vocal Line Is 
Pliant — Berlin and Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestras Give 
Programs Conducted by Furt- 
wiangler and Bruno Walter, the 
Latter Also Conducting Don 
Juan in New French Version— 
Lily Pons Acclaimed by Bril- 
liant Audience 

complex work as this are always open 

to subsequent revision. 

The choreography devised by Kurt 
Jvoss was admirable in its stylization 
of “Attic attitudes,” evoking the plastic 
grace of the Greek sculptures and 
friezes. The setting designed by André 


Barsacq, representing the exterior of a 
temple, was impressive. The setting re- 


r— - 








Igor Stravinsky's Perséphone Was Produced at 
the Opening of the Ballet Season at the Paris 
Opéra 


mained unchanged throughout the three 
episodes, with the exception of minor 
accessories. The chorus was that of 
the Opéra, reinforced by the Zanglust 
Children’s Choir from Amsterdam. 
Stravinsky himself conducted. It can- 
not be said that the work received a 
particularly cordial reception. 

The second spectacle on the program 
was also a novelty, at least in name if 
not in substance. Diane de Poitiers, 
scenario by Elisabeth de Grammont, 
music by Jacques Ibert (after the Airs 
and Danceries of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury), choreography by Fokine, proved 
to be a traditional ballet of the spec- 
tacular type, with magnificent settings 
and gorgeous costumes. Jacques Ibert 
has dressed the delightful old French 
tunes in a modern instrumental garb 
with very effective results. An interest- 
ing musical feature was the singing of 
Janequin’s Chant des Oiseaux by a 
chorus placed in the orchestra pit. Ida 
Rubinstein impersonated the famous 
favorite of Henri II with grace and 
nobility and displayed some costumes of 
truly regal splendor. This work was a 
decided success. 

The program closed with the familiar 
but ever-effective.La Valse of Ravel, in 
the brilliant choreography by Fokine, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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EVANS and Sauter Take Pleasure In Announcing 


Exotic — Beautiful — Colorful 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Coe Glade, whom we have often praised as 
Mignon, had the same success in the part that 
she had two years ago with the Civic Opera. 
In the scene of the lake she gave high B flats 
and Cs that would be the envy of many a 
soprano, American, Jan. 29, 1934. 


PROVIDENCE, R. fk. 


Coe Glade has a very large voice of ampie 
range and much beauty of tonal quality. . . . 
She is capable of a variety of vocal colorings 

Journal, April 25, 1934. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


Gracious, smiling, amazingly generous with 
encores, Miss Glade captivated every mem- 
ber of her audience. 

Daily Register-Mail, Dec. 19, 1933. 











Her Voace Was AN UNEBFLAGGING 


Srmeam of BeEAUTY 
ilinage American, Jan. 2, 1934. 





NEW YORK 


The Cammem lrensalf was again Miss Coe Glade. 
whe is graced witth beth the looks and the 


vores for the mart 
Wont Telegram, Aug. 31, 1933. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Georgecus weice and splendid artistry. . . . 
Her selectors of last evening were such as to 
concentrate attentiam en her adaptability to 
varied) stwies amd dramatic moods, and to dis- 
play he unmenyimg beauty of color through- 
out her extiensimne vocal range. . . She met 
the serimusness of mood with the full opulence 
of an extraandimary veice and complete inner 
responseness ta tre music's message. 

Dla Enquirer. March 24, 1933. 





A 





Superb 
American 


Contralto 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Coe Glade, vivid of style and opulent of 
voice was the Carmen, whose personality and 
voice draws crowds to the opera. Here is 
so superb a vocal organ that only to consider 
the music's text is sufficient to win for Miss 
Glade those rounds of applause which followed 
her on the stage last evening. 

Times-Star, July 8, 1933. 


Coe Glade breathes fire into interpretation of 
the title role. ... Whatever it is that is required 
to make a performance of "Carmen" get righ! 
up and move, that is what Coe Glade has. 
And she has it in abundance . . . when she 
moves, she slinks and glides. She never falls 
into a posture that is less than pleasant to the 
eye. And, of course, when she sings, the 
effect is complete. Post, July 8, 1933. 
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Fidelio Opens Covent Garden Sea- 
son With Lehmann in Role of 
Leonora — Beecham, Conduci- 
ing, Rebukes Late-comers — 
Refurbished Ring Brings Out- 
standing Performances of Lei- 
der, Bockelmann and Kipnis— 
Erhardt Makes Notable Im- 
provements 


By Basu. Marne 


ONDON, May 15.—The firs 
of the opera 
Garden gained extraordinary pub- 

licity through Sir Thomas 
rebuke to late-comers who persisted w 
talking after the work had begun. The 
incident confirms the opinion that 

Covent Garden you will find one of the 
most unmusical audiences in the world 
But that is no reason why it should als 
try to be one of the most unmannerls 


Season al 4 oven 


I reech alli > 


Fidelio was the unusual choice for 
the opening night. Perhaps Sir Thomas's 
outburst had an unsettling 
Lotte Lehmann. If so, this 
count for the one blemish in 
wise splendid performance as 
The production had the distinction 
including Rex Whistler's mame as 
scene-designer, but | could not feel that 
he was quite at home on the 

The Ring has also been thorough 
spring-cleaned in the pt 
scenery departments. It was something 
to have even the slightest change. but 
nothing will persuade me that (abrie 
Volkoff has used the new cyclorama ar 
scene-sets to the fullest advantage. Dr 
Erhardt, however, has made some nota- 
ble improvements in the productions 
Even so, he has not gone far enoug 
in the direction of reform for my satis- 
faction. I should like to see the whole 
of the stage “business” of The Ring 
subjected to careful and drastic re 
sion. 


effect @ 
would ac 


her othe 


leonora 


opeTa > 


duction at 


As for the singing, outstanding pe 
formances have been thos« 

of Rudolf Bockelmann as 
Wotan, Alexander Kipnis 
as Fasolt and Frida Leide: 

as  Briinnhilde. These mag 

nificent artists have risen 
above all the imperfec- 
tions of Wagnerian para- 
phernalia. 

Towards the end of the 
Vic-Wells opera season, an 
addition to the repertoire 
of English grand opera 
was made. This was the 
Macbeth of Lawrance Col 
lingwood, whose services 
as conductor and general 
advisor (especially where 
Russian opera is concern- 
ed) are much valued at the 
Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells 
theatres. This first per- 
formance was conducted 
by the composer at Sadler’s 
Wells, and resulted in the 
usual warm-hearted ova- 
tion which productions at 
this theatre evoke. 

Mr. Collingwood has 
taken the bold step of 
setting the Shakespearean 
text, skillfully com- 
pressed by himself; and 
his purpose has been to 
heighten its dramatic sig- 





Ellinger. 


Salrbourg 
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NEW AND FAVORITE OPERAS HOLD LONDON STAGE 





Rudolf Bockelmann'’s Performance as Wotan 
Was Acclaimed in the British Capital 


‘ 


ncamee r ther to tramslate it to 
a carefully 
On the 


lv carried through, 


era s ale pears ot 
eclamatory pr 


a ie if ~ Sccess Til 


cess. 


rin te rse the composer 1s tre 
th textual criticism. 


> eth s Ll am set 
. = vhich overlooks 
the resolve, and 
hat which thou 
Cs . rT ihe ‘ I | re is ac 
ut ‘ t $ ulune ( How dit 
| it!) On 


uple. shoul 


tive rec tows agony ot 
eratic Macbeth turns tt 


h yn ] on the 





im Fidelio 


Lotte Lebenane as Leonora 


Others were the Banquo-Macbeth dia- 
logue and the Malcolm-Macduftf scene. 

Save for some intractable curtains 
toward the end, Mr. Collingwood was 
well served. The orchestral playing 
was consistently good and went to help 
us to an appreciation of the composer's 
skillful exploitation of deep shadows 
and darkness. Monotony is not alto- 
gether avoided in this matter of color- 





Sir Thomas Beecham Conducted the Opening 
of the London Opera Season 


ng; but it is surprising how well the 
instrumentation holds the attention. 
joseph Farrington, although unde1 
. doctor's supervision, did very well in 
deed in the title role. As Lady Macbeth, 
Sybil Crawlev gave a performance that 
forward enuncia 
tion. Henry Wendon (a fine tenor with 
nervous hands) was Banquo; and an 
other tenor, Arthur Cox, gave vent to 


mly needed a more 


\Mlacduff's grief with an Othello-like 
passion. |here was Clive Carey, over- 
icting a little as Malcolm, but remind 
ing us how well English can sound 


even in grand opera; there was Powell 
Lloyd with his usual contribution to 
versatile make-up (three small roles, 


each with a nondescript voice); there 
was a splendid trio of Witches (with 
eerie echo effects); and there was 
Lilian Baylis, manageress of the two 


theatres, ready with her speech at the 
end. A happy family are this company 
and its audience! 


From Purcell to the Moderns 


The last concert but one in the 
British Broadcasting Corporation's sea 


son, on April 11, was devoted entirely 
to English music. But this was an 
English concert with a difference. At 


the beginning of the vear we had a les 
tival of British Music (reviewed in 
Musicat AmerIcA) which left many of 
us questioning the wisdom of so segre 
gating our native music; first, because it 


had all the appearance of special plead 


ing: second, because the chosen works 
were of very unequal merit. But the 
program to which I now refer was 
proof against such cr'ticism. Neither 
Purcell, Holst nor Delius need any 


furthermore. each 
vork which stands 
attainment. 


ingenuous advocacy; 
was represented by 
high in the range of his 
From Purcell, for example, was taken 
his Coronation Anthem. My Heart Is 
Inditing—a reminder of the mingling 


of sweetness and strength which was 


Macbeth by Lawrance Colliing- 
wood Is Given Premiere in 
Vic-Wells Series — Composer 
Adapted Original Text With 
Successful Declamatory Effect 
—Score Holds Attention—Con- 
cert of British Music Features 
Holst’s Choral Symphony, Mu- 
sic by Purcell and Delius Violin 
Concerto With Spalding as 
Soloist 


our peculiar contribution to church mu- 
And Holst’s Choral Symphony 
echoed Purcell’s voice at least in one 
respect—in the music’s ardent fidelity to 
the nature and rhythm of the English 
language. But here you will find no 
sweetness in the superficial sense—not 
even in the Keats-ish sense, although 
the work is throughout a setting of that 
poet; and this, doubtless, is one reason 
ior the neglect which has been this 
Symphony's fate since its production at 
the Leeds Festival in 1925. 

Holst asks much from his audience— 
nothing less, indeed, than a complete 
cradication of its ordinary associations 
with the Grecian Urn, Invocation to 
Pan, Ode to Apollo and other stanzas. 
lle approaches the sensuous verse in 
an almost Puritanical vein. Yet, let him 
but have his own way and the effect is 
stimulating, sometimes exhilarating (in 
the Scherzo, for example, a_ brilliant 
setting of Fancy, and Folly’s Song). 
Certainly the work cannot be called un- 
important even by the most antipathetic 
critic, for it is a definite contribution 
to choral music. 


Sic, 


Conducted by Boult 


\drian Boult conducted the B. B. ( 
(horus and Orchestra in a performance 
that may well prove to have rescued a 
fine, if unequal work from further 
neglect. Praise is due to Miriam Licette 
for her singing of the difficult solo part 


it very short notice. 
Delius was heard at this concert 
through his Violin Concerto, in which 


\lbert Spalding again proved as under 
standing a soloist as he is in Elgar's 
Cencerto. There is the shadow of tradi- 
tional form in the structure of this com 

lor all that, the listener, as 
with Delius, is not so much 
conscious of thematic content as of 
poetic meditation and of an intense and 
ever-renewed beauty of sound. In that 
such a work seems to be a fresh 
flowering of the English Fantasy with 
an added exotic scent. (1 am here 
thinking of Roger North’s description 
of the Fantasy of his time, in which, he 
the listener is not concerned for 
the one side or the other as if he were 
looking on at a battle, but finds the 
music of a cool, temperate summer eve- 
ning. ) 


position 
always 


sense 


SaVs, 


Bach Replaces Wagner 


Friday Handel’s The 
again held dominion 
a departure from custom was 
Henry Wood's performance of 
Bach’s St. John Passion instead of 
Parsifal at the Queen's Hall. The choice 
of this work was perhaps a concession 
to the Bach group in this country 
which, if the Promenade Concerts can 
be taken as e' strong in 
numbers and the 
Wagner group. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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ITURBI ITURBI ITURBI ITURBI ITURBI ITURBI ITURBI ITURBI 


(nb T {| RB Yyianist 


SPRING AND SUMMER ACTIVITIES: 1934 


Mexico 
May 20 to June 20 


Conducting Symphony Season in Mexico City 


New York and Philadelphia 
June 26 through July 16 


Conductor of Stadium Concerts 
(New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra ) 


July 18 through July 30 
Conductor at Robin Hood Dell 
(Philadelphia Orchestra ) 














California 





August 7, 9, 16, 17, 21, and 23 
Conducting at Hollywood Bowl 
(Los Angeles Philharmonic ) 


August 5, 14 and 19 
Conducting at Hillsborough (San Mateo) 
and San Francisco 
(‘San Francisco Symphony Orchestra) 





ITURBI HAS BEEN ENGAGED AS GUEST CONDUCTOR 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
FROM MARCH 25 TO APRIL 27, 1935 





Available For Piano Appearances from Nov. 10, 1934 To March 20, 1935 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, wc. 


Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 





ny phn A RECORDS 113 WEST 57th STREET : NEW YORK 
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The Imperative Need—More Concert Courses 


N clearing away, ship-shape, for the new day, 

the music of America is confronted by a clearly- 
defined, inescapable need—the need of more con- 
cert courses. Increased bookings prove that they 
are justified. Great radio audiences everywhere 
attest the hunger of the country for the pleasure, 
the stimulation and the consolation that only music 
can give. The human element in music again is 
uppermost, as is shown by the growing trend 
away from purely experimental composition in 
the direction of works that warm the heart and kindle 
the imagination. Orchestras have learned a lesson 
in being compelled, in some instances against their 
will, to make use of the soloists they thought they 
could get along without. By and large, all the devel- 
opments of the last several years of doubt and strug- 
gle have been healthy ones. The musical art is coming 
back out of the laboratories into the lives of those 
who must have melody, as they must have food and 
drink and sunlight and air. — 

More music, then, is the cry of the reconstruction 
years that lie ahead, years of increased leisure, years 
of a fuller and richer culture, years of better living, 
as humanity realizes its aspirations under altered 
skies. The time for rebuilding is now. The suc- 
cessful managers, local as well as national, of 


the future years of harvest are those who sow 
springtide of this mew day. 
There will be a new 


the seed in the 
There is a new ground floor. 
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spirit in competition. Those who persist in look- 
ing hack instead of forward will be crowded out. 
Youth will have its way, in music as in every other 
activity—and youth, let us remember, is something 
of the spirit, of the vision, of the adaptability and 
hopefulness of the mind; not merely a matter of 
years. Enterprise that dares to build on optimism is 
certain to be born of the era into which America 
now is emerging, strengthened, cleansed, spiritually 
renewed by the trials through which it has passed. 


Ware music—but not merely more. There 
must be additional concert courses, from 
New York to California and Maine to Florida. 
But they must be better concert courses—better 
planned, better executed, better attuned to the wishes 
of the communities in which they are presented, bet- 
ter budgeted, better heralded, better in their pro- 
grammatic content. America is no longer the Amer- 
ica of the eighteen-eighties, the ‘nineties or the early 
nineteen hundreds. Its people are not, in the main, 
musical beginners, much less musical children. But, 
on the contrary—and for this let us thank the shin- 
ing stars !—they are not musical snobs. They refuse 
to follow transient fads and fetishes to the exclusion 
of lasting beauty. They want substance and they 
want it to be human—music that in a sense is of 
the people, by the people and for the people, in that 
it has a heart, comes to them from artists who can 
communicate that heart, and enables them to re- 
spond, not as the particularly sophisticated members 
of some precious coterie, but as intelligent, compre- 
hending, normal individuals, turning to music be- 
cause of its healthy emotional appeal. 


OW to get more music and how to get better 
music at one and the same time is now a 
cardinal issue in our cultural progress. MusICcAI. 
\MERICA purposes to show the way, to the limit 
of its capacities to do so, as based on the accumu- 
lated experience of more than a quarter of a century 
of the most intensive study of America’s music, both 
as an art and a business. This publication has set 
for itself the task of counselor and friend to every 
local manager, every local club, every local com- 
mittee or civic body that may ask its co-operation 
in seeking to bring music into the lives of our Amer- 
ican communities. As a spectator, in close touch 
with the great Metropolitan sources of distribution, 
as well as with music clubs and agents or im- 
presarios everywhere—and beyond these, with count- 
less individual artists—it has seen the waste result- 
ing from haphazard booking, from unthinking 
duplication, from ill-chosen programs, from extra- 
vagant press-agenting on the one hand and timid or 
over-conservative publicity on the other, of blind 
adherence to momentary fashions and of clear dis- 
regard of the desires of those who must pay the way. 
Our experience, our long and fruitful study of 
the field, we are prepared to devote, without cost to 
anyone asking it—indeed, at considerable cost, it 


may be assumed, to the publication giving it—to the 
cause of more and better music in America. Never 


before has there been such a nation-wide commun- 
ity-of-opportunity. Let us all build together NOW! 
The first step is—more concert courses! 





To the Readers of Musica AMERICA 


N this occasion, Mustcat AMERICA takes 

pleasure in calling attention to those artists, 
teachers, organizations in the music industry, such 
as piano manufacturers, music publishers and 
their associates, whose advertisements appear 
throughout the years in its columns, both in times 
of business plenty and, with foresight, in days of 
less favorable economic conditions. They repre- 
sent leaders in their respective departments of 
musical activity. 

In the case of the artists, they have, by their con- 
sistently fine performance, won not only places of 
prominence in the world of music, but also the con- 
fidence, esteem and affection of music lovers. Similar- 
ly the teachers, through the results obtained by their 
professional pupils, have made their names respected 
and their services sought. Both artists and teachers 
have, by using instruments produced by the great 
piano houses and the music issued by the publishers, 
given their approval to the output of this division 
of the industry, endorsed by the favor of the listen- 
ing public. Thus the efforts of all are united in 
musical performances of quality, which give pleasure 
and inspiration. 








Edward Johnson, Tenor of the Metropolitan and Blanche 

Yurka, Actress, Both Connoisseurs of Art, Visit the Exhibition of 

the Salons of America, Inc., at Rockefeller Centre, Radio 

City, and Pay Particular Attention to Gretchen Dick's Paint- 

ings. Miss Dick Is Showing Six Canvases In This Interesting 
and Comprehensive Exhibit 


Iturbi—During next season, José Iturbi will in- 
troduce to this country two new plano concertos 
which have been dedicated to him, one by Alexander 
lansman and the other by Nicholas Nabokoff. 


Schonberg—tThe first article by Arnold Schon- 
berg to appear in an American magazine was pub 
lished in the May number of Modern Music. The 
article deals with the problems of harmony today 
and is illustrated with a caricature by Frueh. 


Mannes—The trustees of the David Mannes 
Music School gave a dinner at the Hotel Ambassador 
on May 3, in honor of David and Clara Mannes, to 
celebrate the completion of the first year of the in- 
corporation of the school by the New York State 
Board of Regents. 





To Music Education—C ongratulations! 


N past issues, MustcAL America has often 

pointed out the very heartening circum- 
stance that there has not been a single casual- 
ty among the recognized symphony orchestras 
of America, in spite of the financial difficulties 
of the last several years. Of similar cause 
for congratulation, optimism and pride is the 
report of Peter W. Dykema, professor of Mu- 
sic Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, showing that music study in the 
schools everywhere in the country has come 
through the depression virtually unscathed. Ac- 
cording to this valuable and important survey, 
fifty-one per cent of the 1,761 cities in vir- 
tually every state, reported no change in their 
school music departments. There were cur- 
tailments, it is true, in the other forty-nine per 
cent, but only four per cent of this group re- 
ported that music had been eliminated com- 
pletely. In those few cases of elimination, the 
cause was the insistence of taxpayers that their 
levies be reduced; and in the reduction music 
suffered with various other cultural and non- 
cultural undertakings. The record can leave 
us no doubt of the countrywide recognition 
now obtaining of the importance of music in 
the educational life of America—certainly a 
great change from as recently as twenty years 
ago. Ahead is a still greater change. Fling 
out the banner! Up the hill—over—and on! 
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Messrs. Haensel & Jones 


113 West 57th Street, New York 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting Syste 


ANNOUNCE THE 


Exehth Transcontinental T our 


oF THE UNITED STATES ann CANADA 


by the Internationally Renowned 


Hart House String Quartet 


OCTOBER to MAY 


Inquiries Solicited 
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What They 





When Stars Are Seen in Conjunction, Something Usually Happens. 


Hair Splitting 

On theological grounds, the dean 
and chapter of Peterborough Ca 
thedral in England have raised ob 
jections to certain passages in 
Elgar’s The Dream of Gerontius. 
Gervase Elwes has told the commit 
tee that he will sing the words as 

written or not at all. 

1914 


Where Honors Are Due 

In the commencement 

Columbia University, the degree of 

Doctor of Music was conferred upon 
Walter Johannes Damrosch 


1914 


exercises al 


That Endless Controversy 
(Headline) SIEGFRIED IS WAG 
NER’S ONLY CHILD, SAYS FRAU 
COSIMA. Composer’s Estate Involved 
in Suit to Prevent Isolde Beidler from 
Using ““Née Wagner” after Her Name. 
1914 


Eternal Verity 
Speaking to a pupil who had wit 
nessed a temperamental outbreak of 


another singer in his studio, Georg 
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Henschel said; “Remember, my gurl, 
that greatness consists in the greatest 
simplicity.” 

1914 


Over the Bounding Main 


Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini was a 
senger on board the Lusitania 
the ship sailed on May 19. 

1914 


pas- 
when 


Opera in the Movies 


Opera in motion pictures was pre- 
sented at the Fulton Theatre when 
scenes from Faust were acted and the 
numbers sung by records of the voices 
of Farrar, Caruso, Plancon and Jour- 
net. “Webb's Electrical Pictures” they 
have been called. 


1914 


And We Kick About Repertoire! 


During six months, La Scala has 
given 115 performances of ten works. 
1914 
Sort of Livened It Up 
During a performance of Parsi 


fal in Palermo, the lights went out 
and the theatre remained dark for 











Three Songs 


BEAUTY AND BEAUTY 








by THOMAS DUNHILL 
THE CLOTHS OF HEAVEN 
THE FIDDLER OF DOONEY 


oem (Music Corp. 2 6. 46th hj. News Wook, N. a) 


SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR: Stainer & Bell, 
| A. Gutheil - Elkin & Co., Ltd. - Russischer Musikverlag - M. P. Belaieff 





Two Keys 
Two Keys 


Three Keys 


Ltd. - Adolph Fiirstner - 














Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musica, America for May, 1914 


One Wonders What Was Toward When Italo Montemezzi, Composer ot 
L'Amore dei Tre Re, Nellie Melba, Tito Ricordi of the Famous Italian Publishing House, and Henry Russell, Impresario of the Boston Opera 
Company, Got Together One Day in Paris Tweny Years Ago. 


so long that the audience became 
restless. Finally, someone started 
singing The Merry Widow Waltz, 
which was taken up by the entire 


house and calmness was restored 
1914 
Try and Do It! 
(Headline) $180 A MONTH 


AVERAGE EXPENSE FOR AMERI 
CAN VOCAL STUDENT IN BER 
LIN. Cost of Living Higher in German 
City Than Is Generally Imagined. 


1914 
Standing on Its Own Legs? 


Twenty-four graduates of the Metro- 
politan Opera Ballet School have re 
placed foreigners in the regular ballet. 


1914 


Music In England 


(Continued from page 24) 


In spite of the swollen forces, it was 
a performance which enabled all but the 
extreme purists to learn something of 
the music’s nature and inner motive. 
rue, it is almost impossible in a con- 
cert hall, invaded by radio appliances, 
to capture the spirit of a Lutheran 
congregation in the Eighteenth Centu 
ry; even so, there is a middle course 
between the opulence of a Stokowski 
transcription and a_ self-consciously 
archaic representation, and in the St. 
lohn Passion, Sir Henry, the B. B. C. 
Orchestra and the Philharmonic Choir 
did manage to find this path. 

Sir Henry was well served by eight 
good soloists, especially by Eric Greene, 
who adopted exactly the right swift- 
ness and clear, unaffected diction for 
the Narrator’s part. 


IN 950 ST HN MEA 8m ADS SON ERNE RORLEREE PCRS mM NMR Ue BRIO 


Letters to the Editor 


Pierre Monteux Explains Relations 
with Concertgebouw 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA 

I find in your issue of April 25, a notice 
which | am obliged to inform you is incor- 
rect. I would, therefore, appreciate your 
publishing this letter, as it concerns my 
relations with the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
in Amsterdam. 


I tendered my resignation, after ten years 
of activity, with most cordial relations with 
the other conductors of the organization. 
the committee and the administration 
There have never been any differences of 
opinion between myself and Mr. Mengel- 
berg, nor between Mr. Van Beinum and 
myself. Mr. Mengelberg wrote me a very 
cordial letter on the occasion of my leav- 
ing, which is a letter that I shall alwavs 
keep and that | prize very much. I also 
had a similar letter from Mr. Koéll, presi- 
dent of the committee, requesting me to 
come to Amsterdam from time to time as 
vuest conductor. 

Carl Schuricht had been engaged before 
| tendered my resignation, and Mr. Men- 
gelberg had again taken over the direction 
of his orchestra. It is a matter of pride 
with me that during my entire career I 
have never had differences with any of my 
colleagues. 


Pierre Monte 
Cormeilles-en-Parisis, France 
Mav 6. [934 


Asks for Information About Orchestras 
lo the 


With others who are interested, I am 
gathering information about symphony or 
chestras of all types As we find no 
clusive information brought up to date. we 
have to do the research bit by bit. and 
would ask for information from organiza 
tions through the columns of 


No commercial use is to be made of the 
data acquired. Ours is a voluntary enter 
prise, undertaken by a small group inter- 
ested in forming a practicable plan for tie- 
ing up the orchestral activities of the pub- 
lic schools, conservatories, and municipal 
organizations into a progressive whole. We 
are giving our time, and paving such ex 
penses as arise 

We are interested in any facts, including 
methods of financing, personnel. whether 
amateur, professional, or mixed. etc 


Editor of MusicaL AMERICA 


your paper 


MARGARET Fow ter | 


ORBES 
1437 Thirty-eighth Avenue 

Seattle, Wash 

May 7, 1934 





Concert Artists! 


How does the critic evaluate 
your performance and why? 


N ewspaper Editors! 


What can your critic mean to your 
paper, in terms of news 
reader interest, circulation? 


Read 
PRACTICAL 


MUSICAL 
CRITICISM 


by Oscar Thompson 
* 
$2.00 postpaid 
* 
Art music or book stores, or from the 
publisher 


WITMARK EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Department of M. Witmark & Sons 
619 West 54th Street, New York 


value, 
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FREDERICK 

















JAGEL'S 


JAGEL 


Reengaged for 8th consecutive season as leading tenor 
of Metropolitan Opera Association. Operatic triumphs 
this past winter included Rodolfo in “Boheme, Vasco de 
Gama in "L'Africana,"" Canio in ‘Pagliacci,’ Herod in 


"Salome" and Sir Gower Lackland in “Merry Mount." 


SUCCESS KNOWS NO SEASON 








SPRING, 1934 








Carnegie Hall, New York 
April 29 

Creator of title role in Pietro 
Yon's oratorio, ‘The Triumph of 
St. Patrick." 


Mt. Vernon, lowa, Festival 
May 4 


Westchester County Music 
Festival 

May 17—''Die Meistersinger" 
May 19—"'King David" 


Soloist at St. Louis Saengerfest 
June | and 2 





SEASON 
1934-35 
Now 
BOOKING 

















CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Steinway Building New York City 





SUMMER, !934 








JULY AND AUGUST 


Leading tenor with New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and 
Philadelphia Orchestras in opera 
seasons at Lewisohn Stadium 
and Robin Hood Dell, singing 
in “Lohengrin,” ''Trovatore," 


“Aida,” “Pagliacci,” etc. 


AUTUMN, 1934 








Worcester Festival 

October !-2-6 

“King David," "Tristan and 
Isolde," “Madame Butterfly" 


























Rosa Ponselle, Featured Soloist at the First 
Concert of the Ann Arbor Festival 


(Continued from page 4) 

The climaxes are very theatrical but 
they come so often as to make anticli- 
max. The motif of peace, announced 
by solo violin, viola, oboe and clarinet, 
is carried through the whole work, but 
aside from this, Mr. Heger depends 
very little upon guiding motives, and 
often attempts actual imitations for de- 
scriptive purposes. While canons and 
fugues abound, there are also some 
beautiful and simple monophonic pas- 
sages, rich in harmony, such as the 
quartet, Weep Ye with the Weepers. 

In spite of a paucity of rhythmic 
variation, there are very few tedious 
and banal phrases. The final chorus of 
the Third Song, For by Our Faith Shall 
Be the Victory, is probably one of the 
finest fugues in modern choral litera- 
ture and the full orchestral climax was 
the most thrilling moment of the 
evening. 

The Fourth Song contained some un 
vocal melody which was handled stiffly 


by a small group from the chorus. In §& 


the Fifth Song, God speaks (in a mono- 
tone) and his statement, My ways Are 
Wonderful, is such a tremendous cli- 
max that nothing more seemed im- 
portant until the glorious peroration, 
a Chorale, mostly in unison, in which 
the entire chorus, soloists, and orches- 
tra, including organ, exercised utter 
abandon. 


Soloists Are Splendid 


Mr. Moore conducted the score assid- 
uously and the choral singers gave a 
good performance considering the dif- 
ficult nature of the music. The Chicago 
Symphony handled its part with skill 
and relish and the soloists were with- 
out exception fine. Jeannette Vree- 
land’s soprano solo on the Twenty-third 
Psalm was one of the loveliest pas- 
sages in the. entire work and Coe 
Glade’s contralto solo about a mother 
weeping was superbly sung, as was her 
duet with Miss Vreeland in the Fourth 


Song. Paul Althouse, tenor, and Chase 
Baromeo, bass, sang with emotional 
verve and musical insight. Palmer 


Christian also contributed to the suc- 
cess of the evening with his admirable 
work at the organ. 

The consensus of opinion among the 
“lobbyists” seemed to be that Ein 
Friedenslied was good but not great 
music; that there must be equally good 
American works to be given, thereby 
obviating the difficulties of translating 
and importing. 
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NN ARBOR HAILS FORTY-FIRST MAY FESTIVAL 


The May Festival opened on Wednes- 
day evening, May 9, with all its 
wonted pomp and flourish. Thousands 
of music lovers from surrounding 
cities and Ann Arbor were present to 





Mischa Levitzki Played a Saint-Saens Piano 
Concerto at the Ann Arbor Thursday Evening 
Festival Concert 


hear Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Frederick Stock, 
here for the thirtieth consecutive sea- 
son, inaugurated the new festival series 
with his own ingenious arrangement of 
Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in f 
Flat. The orchestra then played 


Ann Arbor Festival Personalities: From the Left, Eric DeLemerter, Guile Bustebo, Palmer Christian, 
Jeannette Vreeland, Arthur Hackett, Coe Glede, Theodore Webb, Chase Beremeo, Helen Miller 


Ferraris Rispetto, works by Stefano 
Donandy, Tosti amd Clomgh-Leighter. 
Her imterpretatiom of the Korngold 
song and of Rumsky-Korsakoff's Night- 
ingale and the Rose, am emcore, were 


worth the price of admissiom to the 
whole festival. Sihe also gave as ex- 
tras Carry Me Back to Ole Virginy 


and Heme st Domm Simgimge m 
four languages amd as mamy varying 
moods, Miss Pomsellie gawe a memorable 
pet formance 


Thursday Dewble Feature Night 


Thursday evemimge imtroduced the 
University Choral Umiom of 300 voices 
and also Mischa Lewitzki, piamist. Mr. 
Moore conducted the chorus, the Chi- 
cago Symphony and soloists m a stir- 
ring account of Hawdin’s The Seasons. 
Miss Vreeland’s melifiwous won 

¥ 


instant approval and Mr. Althouse gave 


yonce 


a Sterling performance as Lucas. Mr. 
Baromeo, who has become as much a 
Festival fixture as the Chicago Sym- 


phony or Hall Amdttortam 
the part of Simom with his 
emphasis upon Clear dicthom 
cannot be sax jf 

enunciation 2 
However, it seemed to 


itself, sang 
customary 

As much 
c the chorus, its 


bemge wery trowblous at 


times. have 
preater vocal power thus wear amd its 
attacks were splendid Mr. Christian 
was at the organ 

Trompet calls after imtermissionm an 
nounced the arriva f Lewitzki who 
played the Samt-Saéms mcerto im G 
Mimor with the bcago Svmphonv 
Mr. Stock comdmwcting. Both Mr. Lev 
itzki amd the rchestra sheathed the 
Scherzand m & tramsparemcy f m- 
describable ‘beamty Mr. Lewitzki had 
to give three emocores 2 Chopim 





Cutler, Correspondent for MUSICAL AMERICA end Paul AlMreuse 


Debussy’s La Mer and Ravel's Rap- 
sodie Espagnole. 

Each entrance of Rosa Ponselle 
acted as a stimulant. She dazzled the 
audience with her opening number, the 
aria Bel Raggio Lusinghier from 
Rossini’s Semiramide. In this and in 
two other arias, Addio del Passato from 
La Traviata and the Chanson Bohéme 
from Carmen, Miss Ponselle was ac- 
companied by the orchestra under Mr 


Stock. Always an actress, she inter- 
preted each song significantly, yet 
never sacrificing tone quality for the 


drama. 

Her final group of songs, m which 
she was accompanied by Stuart Ross 
at the piano, included Korngold’s Mari- 
etta’s Lied from Die tote Stadt, Wolf- 


Scherzo, his owm Waltz and Liszt's 
Campanella 


Guile Bustabe Pieases Children 


44) 
clad m 
I inrection 


\nn 


whrte 


Dror ht 
Jl i 


Friday attermoom 
\ rbor 
to the 


~Irn bh eee 
SCnOn Chyare 


Stage wmder the able 
of Juwa L. Higbee, The 
phony, under Exxc DeLamarter, opened 
the program with the sparklimg Allegro 
from Comecerto 

Chorus 


No. 2 The Young People’s 


hicavo Sym- 


» He, z 
Rach’s Brandenburg 


then exhibited tts excellent trammg m 
Mendelssohn ‘s m Wunes t Song 
Schubert’s Hedge Roses, amd Strauss’s 
Bloe Damobe 

Miss 
mg the 


Lalo’s 


tt plav- 
amd Romdo-Allegro 
Espagnole 


’ . — - =" 
Bustabo made her del 


Andamte 
from Swanphhomne 





oe a 


Star of the Friday Evening 
Festival Concert 


Lucrezia Bori, 


She revealed a technical skill that was 
especially remarkable in perfect oc- 
taves and double stops, and a: warmth 


of color. In this, as well as in the 
Saimt-Saéns Introduction and Rondo 
Caprieccioso, Miss Bustabo achieved a 


perfect blend with the orchestra. 

Che chef d’oeuvre of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Chorus was Granville English’s de- 
hghtful cantata, The Ugly Duckling. 
The text, by Isabel Buckingham, was 
evidently inspiring to the children, 
judging by their facial expressions, 
their tresh and vigorous voices and 
their nice dramatic shading. Miss 
Higbee was the recipient of a tumult 





of applause and the 400 children 
rose simultaneously and took a 
bow. 

The orchestra played Milhaud’s 
First Symphony, following which 
the Stanley Chorus, an outgrowth 
of the University Women’s Glee 


Club, made its debut singing 
Loeffler’s By the Rivers of Babylon. 
Margaret Martindale conducted and F. 
Wiliam Doty was at the organ. 


Lucrezia Bori Is Headliner 


Che chief Festival attraction on Fri- 
day evening was the appearance of 
Lucrezia Bori. Her first aria was Mo- 
zart's Voi Che Sapete, a happy choice 
for Miss Bori who is a supreme inter- 
preter of graceful melody and tender 
moods. The orchestra, with Mr. Stock 
conducting, offered an unobtrusive ac- 
companiment which developed into 
something more in the recitative and 
aria of Lia from Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue. The unusual timbre of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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RANDOM FLASHES 


from the 


BRILLIANT RECORD 


« FRANCE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
"It was a living, dashing performance and Miss Nash 
deserved all of the applause that was lavished upon 
her.” (Journal) 
"One of the most engaging performers who have 
submitted their art to this community. She is all 
sanity, vigor and fine feeling.” (Herald Examiner} 


BOSTON 
"She came through it with alert and instantaneous 
response, efficiency, skill, good generalship and 
emotional comprehension—in short with captivating 


success." (Transcript) 
CLEVELAND 
"She is a dashing virtuoso." (News) 


"Played with passionate abandon." (Plain Dealer) 


KANSAS CITY 
"Blazed her way into the hearts of her audience.” 
(Times) 
WORCESTER (Festival) 
"Frances Nash created a sensation * * the orchestra 
applauded as heartily as the audience. Recalled 


again and again." (Telegraph) 
"The audience gave her an ovation and recalled 
her time after time." (Gazette) 


GRAND RAPIDS 


“Not in many years has a pianist created such a 
furore.” (Times) 


SOUTH AMERICA 


The truly colossal impression made upon the public 
by Frances Nash * * she made a full conquest. The 
ray of light she leaves will illumine the impressions 
of pure art for a long while. She has left her name 
written in letters of gold." (La Union) 


e 


Frances Nash has been 
engaged to play with 





THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
of Washington, D. C. 


@ 


Concert Direction 


EVELYN HOPPER 
330 East 52nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 


STEINWAY PIANO 














“Frances Nash pls witth @ wiger Hat many masculine exponents of the piano- 
forte might envy * * winility of treatment that is certainly an asset" (Sun) 
"Proceeded fram ome dellightfull thimg to another * * romantic fire toned with 
exquisite bits of llight famcy * * tantalizing gypsy movement being brought out 
with delicate suremess, (Post) 
“Both interesting amd stimulisting * * many came and remained to demand 
encores.” (Herald Tribune) 


DETROIT 
“Frances Nash deserves alli of tre press notices that preceded her appearance 
in this city.” (News) 
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FLORENCE FESTIVAL GIVES ZEST TO 





EW MUSIC © 





By Dr. Paut STeFan —— ol ale 


International Soctety Is the Sponsor 


LORENCE, May 10.—Interest in 

new music is becoming a passion 

in Italy. Last year the Maggio 
Musicale, the May Musical Festival, 
was organized in this city in connection 
with an International Congress of Mu- 
sic. Venice, equally destined to be a 
city of music, not only by reason of her 
traditions but in regard to the present 
program promulgated by the State, has 
held, every second autumn, since 1930, 
an international festival. 

Added to these there are the festivals 
of ‘the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music. This year’s festival, 
the third in Italy, was held in this city 
from April 2 to 7. Premier Mussolini 
was the patron. Prof. Edward J. Dent, 
of Cambridge, England, is the presi- 
dent of the society; Alfredo Casella the 
president of the Italian section. Fred- 
erick Jacobi represented America. A 
link with the past was established with 
an excursion to Siena, where the fes- 
tival of 1928 was held and where the 
event is commemorated with a plaque. 








































Arrangements Are Efficient of its own. From Austria came a String § 
! The five concerts were admirably cat (Quartet by the exceedingly talented 
. Se at Sar Leopold Spinner and a soaring song 
ried out, thariks to the efhicient arrange cycle by H. E. Apostel. 
ments made by Franco Alfano. Four . "Tie  eeneten pleasure was derived 
programs were given in the new Teatro Franca Alfano Was in Charge of Arrange- fr = ities Rie tease by Erik : 

G. Francesco Mealipiero'’s Syr@itemy Was 2 ments fer the International Society's Concerts om a Sinfonietta tor strings by Eri i 
Feature of Programs Gwen m@ Pierence Larsson, ot Sweden. This is not a ' 
radical work. It is, on the contrary, 
Comuna Ine - » i : based on the strictest tradition, yet has 
OUTSTANDING Pals —% = re amas st ’ so much originality and freshness that 
PERSONALITIES aaaneaine ‘Teall — os dine ae maa it aroused an ovation of tumultuous 
IN THE heard im the OpEeNnine jpNow. rau then! Ta proportions. 
chamber music was played at the closumg The Accomplished Performers 
MuSIC WORLD event Phe remamimeg comeents offered : ‘ é 
nternationa Punt mrsacelllumer Much of the success of the festival 
ores. cue of exrchesiva 1 , was due to the conductor, Hermann 
of ciaaiee eomaie Scherchen, and to the Kolisch Quartet 
GALLHORE Fach of these programs seemme of Vienna. Also particularly pleasing 
outdo the others im lemeti A ntnommerth was the appearance of the singer- 
regulations of the socmety de I diseuse, Madeleine Grey, of Paris, who 
no festival concert maw take 0s sang in different languages and gave 
than an hour and a hali of plavime tim impressive interpretations of works by 
the concerts gener: coum a . the gifted Florentine composer, Mario 
o'clock in the evenme (amd m Castelnuovo - Tedesco. Compared to 
punctually ) and lasted wt me afte these, the chamber Concertino by Gino 
nmdmeght \Wihoever came les Te Gorini, a pupil of Malipiero, seemed al 
provram had to comtemd hy a Tack most revolutionary. is 
attention on the part of the amd _The festival of 1935 will be held in 
It appears, however, that this — Carlsbad, in September. There will be 
measure. whith is Guc te varices 1 operatic performances in Prague. It 
ZTIBBEIT tors. is not easily to be remedied is probable, too, that the arrangements 
The programs comtaimed alll sorts : will include a convention of the newly- 
“representative” thimgs im omder to com . ee founded Musikpadagogische Institut 
tribute something to the hostorw of mor Hermann Scherchen Conducted Modern | Institute of Music Pedagogy ), started 
ern music. The mame of Pol Hinde Werks Presented to the Florentine Public by Leo Kestenberg, head ot the music 
mith came mext to the mumes of Alban » department of the former Ministry of 
Berg, Maurice Rawel, Bela -Bartok iS Paris; Slavko Ostere, ¢ zecho- Art in Prussia. 
RETEBERG Alfredo Casella. G Francedat Mak slovakian and the Dane, Knudage Riis- 
piero and Franco Aliano. Bot #e heard — Martellt's String (Quartet is fine a Z 
nothing of Hindemith, amd of Berg omlh — Che Suite sot three Publication Society Also to Issue String 
a few parts of hhis strime quartet, the vind mmstruments by Holzmann is some- Sextet by Search 
fecic Gate. instead ~ererets {rtm himg more than music of a peculiar hie 
MENUHIN Waseeck haractetr Ostere had a cycle tor solo ; As recently announced, the Society 
> } en oice ind string quartet. A Sonata tor the Publication of American Music, 
oi lor this enact impartant works. Neth-- “ich should have a far-reaching effect A. Walter Kramer, president, will this 
ae of Ravel's wes given cucept the was contributed by Riisager. year publish the Serenade, Op. 31, for 
Deas Concerts compesed fer the cur Some excitement was created by the string quartet, by Daniel _ Gregory 
armed plaver, Pasi Witteemstem, wh: rather wildly sounding Psalm for so- Mason. It will also issue a Sextet for 
formed it brilliantl:. Rartok’s Rha prano amd orchestra by Igor Mark- strings, two violins, two violas and two 
ee ian _— ~e | iaternnetell “ie viteh, the young Russian living in ‘cellos by Frederick Preston Search. 
south Sripeti_ ” sn Taz ouedil matieits, Paris and referred to as a “second Both Ww orks will appear in the fall and 
“’ new Suite by Casella and. mew Sum-  ~*Tavinsky The Psalm, however, does will be issued, as the other publications 
phonies by Malipiero and Alfamo were "™ reveal enough of this composer's of the society have been, in scores and 
sntroduced. In kas syamphonv. Malipier mtentions, and more works from him parts. PTR: >: 
MANAGEMENT a marvelous amnti-Philistime, gem wast be awaited before one can form The membership fee of five dollars 
thumbs leis ose at caliidtions ym opinion. A Piano Sonata by Jaroslav per year entitles a member to copies of 
Evais Ye Salter zek, of Prague, is also in the nature the society’s annual publications. In 
re — Compesers from Many Lands € kickine over the traces, but seems formation about this may be obtained 
113 WEST 57th ST., N. Y. Cotfiposers new to these festivals were tt lack substance. A very pretty Piano from the society's secretary, Marion 
oa Cited. Sredeeing Bynem Prenchman. Henri Marte sort in Trio by the Hungarian Neugeboren Bauer, 40 West Seventy-seventh Street, 
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Frederick Jacobi Represented America at the 
Festival of Contemporary Music 


New York. 
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CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


SUMMER MASTER COURSE FOR PIANISTS 
JULY 9—AUGUST 18 
Given By 


NEST HUOTCHESON 





Private Lessons, Class Lessons, and Class Recitals 


For information 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC concerning summer courses . : ’ 
Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Address: Miss S tr d Fi h 130 Cl remon? Avenue Ernest Hutcheson roadcasts 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc re ues NEN, sraremon : over the Columbia Network 

113 West 57th Street, New York, N. ¥ New York City 


Steinway Piano 
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BACH FESTIVAL DRAWS DEVOTEES FOR 27TH YEAR 


(Continued from page 4) 

260 members of the choir, men in dark 
suits seated in the centre flanked by wo- 
men in white; the thirty-four members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra ; the four 
soloists of the occasion: Ethyl Hayden, 
soprano; Rose Bampton, contralto; Dan 
Gridley, tenor; and Julius Huehn, bass- 
baritone; and T. Edgar Shields, organ- 
ist. For many, it was a familiar scene. 
For Mr. Carey, it was his first official 
appearance as conductor. . 

[wo works held the attention of this 
splendid audience and famous choir : the 
Christmas Oratorio, sung at the two 
sessions on Friday; and the B Minor 
Mass, sung, according to tradition since 
1912, on the second day of the festival. 


A 200th Anniversary 


Whether the selection was intentional 
or not, the performance of the Christ- 
mas Oratorio might be considered as a 
200th anniversary celebration. It is 
not often given in its complete form. 
In the history of the Bach Festivals, 
this was its sixth performance, the 
others having occurred in 1901, 1903, 
1904, 1916, and 1925. Written in 1734, 
it consists of six parts, in reality six 
separate cantatas intended for the first, 
second, and third days of the Christmas 
service, for New Year's Day, New 
Year’s Sunday, and Epiphany. In length 
it exceeds that of the B Minor Mass. 
And in musical content, it varies per- 
ceptibly in sustained quality and inspi- 
ration, reaching its highest levels in the 
choruses and chorales. 

In the opening session, the first three 
parts of the oratorio were presented. 
That the performance of these three 
cantatas as a whole was below the cus- 
tomary Bethlehem standard, cannot be 
overlooked. The great chorus sang as 
one has come to expect the Bach Choir 
to sing. Such a glorious body of tone 
as it produces, such controlled pianis- 
simos, such clarity of word and note. 
such expressive communication of the 
music: these are its sterling qualities, 
svnonymous with the choir’s singing. 
But it was not always allowed the full 
interpretative swing of the music; it 
was somewhat embarrassed by the or- 
chestral accompaniment; it was not al- 
ways staunchly supported by the solo- 
ists. Thus the afternoon performance 
left an uncertainty bordering on doubt 
in the minds of faithful attendants of 
five, ten, fifteen and twenty years stand- 
ing. 

If a shadow cast its somber light over 
the afternoon program, it was dispelled 
in the evening by a notably finer per- 
formance on the part of all concerned. 
The joyousness of the music, which 
had somehow been dampened during the 
afternoon by various features not alto- 
gether commendable, shone forth in a 
more rapidly moving, more highly col- 
orful and sustained presentation. The 
chorus came more into its own rights 
The general spirit of the whole per- 
formance was greatly to be praised. For 
say what one will, this oratorio music is 
extremely difficult, requiring long fa- 
miliarity to allow a performance of out- 
standing quality. 

Of the soloists, two were new to fes- 


tival audiences: Miss Hayden and Mr. 
Huehn. Miss Bampton and Mr. Grid- 
ley were singing for their third consec- 
utive year. Both Miss Hayden and 
Miss Bampton sang better in the eve- 
ning session, leaving, however, their 
best work until the following day. 
Mr. Huehn’s full, warm, rich tone 
which he used so intelligently in his 
treatment of the text, won for him high 
commendation. But the honors for both 
sessions went to Dan Gridley whose ex- 
cellent delineation of the Narrator’s part 
of the oratorio kindled génuine admira- 
tion among the audience. His delivery 
of the famous air, Frohe Hirten, was 
one molded with imagination and feel- 
ing into a truly artistic achievement. 
Since the B Minor Mass was given in 
its entirety for the first time in Amer- 


ica at the initial Bach Festival of 1900, 
this “mightiest of choral works ever 
written” has been sung at every festival 
since. It is, of course, the work of the 
choir in this creative composition that 
brought fame to the Bethlehem festi- 
val. For that reason and the desire to 
hear this Gargantuan work, an even 
larger crowd of people gathered on the 
campus near the church in the early af- 
ternoon of Saturday. They were not 
disappointed, conscious though they 
may have been that this year’s perform- 
ance was not one of the greatest. There 
were too many laudable features about 
the singing of the choir and the glory 
of the music to curtail their enjoyment. 

To soloists and choir alike, the music 
was an old friend. Therefore they sang 
with more freedom, more intensity of 
feeling, and consequently more effect. 


American Compositions Featured 


in Series Conducted by 





Fay 


Sevitzky 


* | . j 





Fabien Sevitzky and the People's Symphony of Boston. Novelties Were Introduced In the Series 
of Ten Concerts Given During the Season by the Reorganized Orchestra 


OSTON, May 20.— Important and 
novel features were incorporated in 
the ten concerts given this season by the 
reorganized People’s Symphony with 
Fabien Sevitzky as the new conductor. 
At least one work by an American was 
played at each concert, and soloists 
were exclusively American artists. 
Bainbridge Crist’s Japanoso Nocturno 
had its world premiere at one of the 
concetts and Dubensky’s Fugue for vio- 
lins received its first Boston perform- 
ance under similar conditions. Other 
American compositions were Sowerby’s 
Money Musk, the Air by Arthur Foote, 
Hadley’s Indian Ritualistic Dance, 
Bloch’s America, Stenvensonia by Hill, 
Horizons by Shepherd, Gilbert’s Noc- 
turne, Negro Heaven by Cosana, Con- 
verse’s Concertino, and New York Days 
and Nights by Emerson Whithorne. 
Also included in the programs were 
Beethoven’s Seventh and Ninth sym- 
phonies, the Fifth Symphony of Tchai- 
kovsky, Till Eulenspiegel by Strauss, 
Debussy’s Nocturnes, Mozart’s Re- 
quiem, and Ravel's suite, Daphnis et 
Chloé. The choral parts in the Ninth 


Symphony and the Requiem were taken 
by Mr. Sevitzky’s own Vocal Ensemble 
of seventy. 

Throughout the series, the fourteenth 
in the history of the organization, Mr. 
Sevitzky maintained performances on a 
high plane of musicianship. The or- 
chestra’s playing was notable for pro- 
gress and an adherence to high ideals. 
The singers, too, demonstrated splendid 
training and contributed their share to 
the excellence of the season. 

Appearing in solo capacities were: 
Leonora Cortez and Lucille Monaghan, 
pianists; Madeleine King, Elva Boyden, 
George Tinker and Edmond Boucher, 
singers. 


Henri Deering to Conduct Master Class 
in Greensboro 


GREENSBORO, N. C., May 20.—Henri 
Deering will conduct a piano master 
class at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina as a spe- 
cial feature of the Summer School ses- 
sion. The classes will continue from 
June 18 to July 21. 


The revelation of tonal beauty came in 
such sections as the Qui tollis peccata 
mundi and the Cum sancto Spiritu sec- 
tion of the Gloria. And in the late af- 
ternoon, it came again in the Et incar- 
natus est of the Credo, and finally in 
the Dona nobis pacem of the Agnus 
Dei. One could hardiy ask for more 
luminous tonal quality, sonority, and ex- 
pressiqn. At times the restraint so sig- 
nificant in the interpretation of this mu- 
sic was lost and dramatic moments were 
clouded by a casual attack and absence 
of precision in rhythmic flow. But at 
all times the appeal of great choral sing- 
ing brought pleasure. 

The soloists for the Mass were the 
same as those of the previous day. They 
were all in good voice and acquitted 
themselves with far more distinction. 
Miss Hayden and Mr. Huehn sang to 
advantage. Miss Bampton justified all 
the flattering comments she has re- 
ceived for her excellent singing of the 
Agnus Dei. Here it was possible to 
enjoy to the fullest the beautiful texture 
of her voice, as well as to praise her 
delivery and expression of feeling. As 
before, Mr. Gridley excelled, winning 
well-deserved recognition for his admi- 
rable conception of that lovely solo, 
Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini. 

Playing with more precision and bet- 
ter ensemble, the small orchestra added 
its share to the general high level of the 
performance. 

One comes away from this twenty- 
seventh festival with mixed feelings. If 
the performance did not quite come up 
to the high expectation of its audience, 
it might be said that the audience’s de- 
mands were extremely exacting under 
the circumstances. In many respects, 
this was a “first performance” for the 
new conductor, who could hardly be ex- 
pected to begin where his predecessor 
had left off. Under any consideration. 
the festival remains one of the great 
events on the American musical scene 
of 1934. 

OPERA IS INNOVATION AT 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Butterfly Given with Anne Roselle— 
Production Is Well Received and 
Continues for Second Week 

An innovation at Radio City Music 
Hall was the presentation of a con- 
densed version of Madama Butterfly, 
opening on May 10, the first time that 
opera had been produced there. Anne 
Roselle sang brilliantly in the title role, 
and gave a convincing interpretation of 
the part. Edwina Eustis was Suzuki; 
Myron Duncan, Pinkerton; and Alfredo 
Gandolfi, Sharpless, all winning praise 
for their artistic interpretations. Lesser 
roles were taken by Jan Marlo, George 
Meyer, Davis Tulin and Dora Rinehart. 
Erno Rapee conducted. The produc- 
tion, which occupied half the time of 
the uncut opera, was received with 
marked favor. 

In a second week’s run, Miss Roselle, 
who sailed to fulfill engagements 
abroad, was replaced by Maria Samson 
and Josepha Chekova, alternating in the 
name part. Otherwise the cast was un- 
changed. 
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BARTLETT and 
ROBERTSON 





have made 


Two Piano Music 
Twice as Popular 


IN TWO CONTINENTS 





Successes as Soloists with Orchestras in 


Europe and America: 1934 


LONDON 


Royal Philharmonic Society 
“Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson played 
the Bach C major Concerto—serious music 
finely executed by players who have brought 
their ensemble to perfection." Times 


Promenade Concert 
“In the Concerto of Mozart, Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson played with exactly the 
right tone, crisp but not dry and in exactly the 
right style, light but also warm." Telegraph 


EDINBURGH 


Scottish Orchestra 


“Both Bach and Mozart Concertos were ex- 
quisitely played and roused the audience tc 
great enthusiasm." Scotsman 


NEW YORK 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
"The Mozart Concerto was played with the 
utmost grace and beauty and flawless en- 
semble. It was a moving and distinguished per- 
formance. A joy to the ear." New York Times 


GLASGOW 
Scottish Orchestra 


With fine point, neatness and charm they 
played the Mozart Concerto. Nothing more 
beautifully finished and exquisitely moulded in 
their special province has ever come to my no- 


tice." Glasaow Evening News 


AMSTERDAM 


Concertgebouw Orchestra 


"The soloists played with great brilliance 
and perfect unity. Their success was enormous 
and recalls so numerous that they had to add 
an encore." Amsterdam Courant 


THE HAGUE 


Residentie Orchestra 


"The Bach Concerto was played in out- 
standing fashion by Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson. Their ensemble is perfect—the 
applause was loud and long.” ~— Het Vaderland 


ANTWERP 


Société Zoologique Orchestra 


"Playing of absolute purity, mastery, and 
taste." La Métropole 
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Score of Concerts Close Manhattan’s Season 


Barrére, Salzedo and Britt Give 
Attractive Program of Solo 
and Ensemble Music — Three 
Chamber Works, Including New 
Mason Quartet, Played at Pub- 
lication Society Concert by Dis- 
tinguished Artists — People’s 
Chorus in Annual Spring Fes- 
tival — Choristers of Church 
of Blessed Sacrament Present 
Fine List 


HE concert season is, to all intents and 

purposes, closed. Some twenty con- 
certs in the past fortnight had interested 
audiences, however, and several events 
were particularly well attended. High in 
favor was the striking list of Georges 
3arrére, Carlos Salzedo and Horace Britt. 
which included a first performance ot a 
Trio for flute, harp and ‘cello by Boris 
Koutzen. 

Works by Frederic Ayres, Mr. Salzedo 
and Daniel Gregory Mason, the _last- 
named one of the society’s publications 
this year, were applauded at an invita- 
tional concert of the Society for the Pub- 
lication of American Music. The Gordon 
String Quartet, Lee Pattison, pianist; 
Marjorie Tyre, harpist, and Mr. Salzedo, 
were the admirable performers 

L. Camilieri led his People’s Chorus in 
its annual spring festival with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Ruth Mather as soloists 
Concerts were given by the Choristers of 
the Church of the Blessed Sacrament. War- 
ren A. Foley, conductor, with Edward 
Frank, boy soprano, as soloist, and by the 
La Salle Academy glee clubs and band. 

La Vey Axtell, soprano, made her debut 
Boris Levenson gave his annual concert of 


his works. 


Boris Levenson Gives Program of His 
Works 


Boris Levenson’s annual concert of his 
own compositions was given in the Car 
negie Chamber Music Hall on May 5, the 
composer being assisted by Dorothy 
Preiser and Musette Trulock, sopranos; 
Ruth Kemper, violinist; Joseph Girlando, 
pianist, and the International Singers, an 
ensemble of mixed voices conducted by 
Mr. Levenson 

The program opened and closed with 
choral works, and contained several “first 
times.” Miss Kemper and Mr. Girlando 
played a Sonata for violin and piano, and 
Miss Kemper was heard in miscellaneous 
solos. The Misses Preiser and Trulock 
each contributed song groups Yy. 


La Vey Axtell in Debut Recital 


La Vey Axtell, soprano, made her recital 
debut in the Barbizon-Plaza Salon on May 
7, with Mary Shambaugh at the Piano. 

In addition to arias from La Traviata 
and Massenet’s Le Cid. Handel's Atalanta 
and Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Miss Axtell 
offered songs in German and English and 
gave an effective rendition of Mozart's 
Allelujah! A sizable audience was cordial 
in its reception of the singer and demanded 
encores. N 


Barrére, Salzedo and Britt Give a 
Delightful Concert 


Georges Barrére, flutist: Carlos Salzedo 


harpist: Horace Britt, ‘cellist Town 
Hall, May 8, evening 
Sonata Lotti 
Trio Boris Koutzer 
(First Performance 
Adag B 
Mr. Britt 
Sonata in C Mir Pescetti 
Chanson dans Salzedo 
La Désirad Salzedk 
Mr. Salzed 
Sonata in A Minor Bach 
M Barre 
Divertissement Wallineford Ri 
Children’s Corne Debussy-Salzedo 


Late as it was in the season, this proved 


to be one of the most 
delizhtiul of concerts, 
one of real charm. The 
three artists who ap- 
peared in the ensemble 
and solos were, indeed, 
a guarantee of its 
worth. But on this oc- 


Georges Barrére, Carlos 

Salzedo and Horace Britt 

Played Charming Trio and 

Solo Music in the Town 
Hall 


casion they seemed to 
excel even themselves. 
Their remarkable  un- 
animity Was as appat 
ent in the old Lotti as in 
the contemporary meas 
ures of the Kouizen 
work, dedicated to them 
by the composer. this is a good trio of not 
great momezut, yet agreeable enough to 
listen to and enjoy. The same may not be 
said of the Riegger work, which we found 
dull, strained, and lacking in pulse, making 
demands on the performers that are enor- 
mous and neither idiomatic nor effective. 
Both composers were present and bowed 
aiter their works. 

Mr. Britt’s playing of the Boccherini, 
assisted by Mr. Salzedo at his harp, was 





L. Camilieri Led the Annual Spring Song 
Festival of the People's Chorus in the Town 
Hall 


noteworthy for its stylistic quality, where- 
as Mr. Barrére won favor for his superb 
exposition of the noble Bach Sonata. con- 
taining a Sarabande of towering great- 
ness. Mr. Salzedo was his inimitable self 
in old and new, his own compositions be- 
ing greatly admired All three 
obliged to add encores 

Ot the ensemble music, the six pieces 
from the Debussy suite were the hits of 
the evening, played supremely and sharply 
etched interpretatively Mr. Salzedo de 
serves a special wreath for having tran 
scribed this music so illuminatingly for 
flute, harp and ‘cello. What he has done 
is a real masterpiece! \ 


were 


Geri Dorsey Heard in Song Program 


Geri Dorsey, soprano, gave a song recital 
it the Barbizon-Plaza on May 8, confining 
herself largely to familiar works 

A group by Schumann and Grieg opened 
the program, after which the singer was 
heard in an Italian group, one in English 
and a final one in German which included 
pieces by Brahms, Trunk and Hildach 
Miss Dorsey’s singing was of a high order 





and won deserved approval. Sanford 
Schlussel was accompanist. . - 


Ethel Pyne and Frederick Cromweed 
in Joint Recital 


I‘thel Pyne, soprano, and_ l*rederick 
Cromweed, pianist, gave a joint recital in 
Mecca Temple on May 8. Miss Pyne sang 
arias from Carmen and Pagliacci and 
songs in French, German, Italian and 
I-neglish. 

Mr. Cromweed’s pieces included Bee 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 26, and works by 
Rach. Moszkowski, Schubert-Liszt and 
Chopin D 


La Salle Academy Musical Clubs 


The La Salle Academy glee clubs and 
band, the former under the batons of 
Brother Anthony Cyril and Brother Faber, 
and the latter under Ralph Starks, gave a 
concert in the Town Hall on May 9 

Both the senior and the junior glee clubs 
were heard in separate groups as well as 
combined in four works Their singing 
was distinguished by careful shading and 
i variety of tone color quite unusual in an 
organization composed of such young sing 
ers. The entire group in the March of the 
Men of Harlech was quite stirring. The 
band played Gounod's Pontifical March 
with spirit and gave a creditable rendition 
of Handel's Largo as well as two other 
pie es \ 


People’s Chorus Holds Spring Song 
Festival 


The People’s Chorus of New York, |] 
Camilieri, conductor, held its Spring Song 
Festival in the Waldorf Astoria on the 
evening of May 10. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, and Ruth Mather, soprano, were 
assisting soloists. 

The chorus made its customary appeal 
in Beethoven’s Worship of God in Nature, 
three Italian madrigals. works by Gibbons. 
Tchaikovsky, Schumann, Rossini and 
others. Mr. Gabrilowitsch played a group 
by Chopin, including the A Flat Nocturne, 
the D Flat Ballade and the A Flat Waltz, 
with his customary great artistry. Besides 
singing an incidental part in Arensky’s 
The Flower Garden, Miss Mather gave 
successfully an aria from La Bohéme. The 
audience joined in singing several songs 


N 
Choristers of the Church of the Bles- 
sed Sacrament Give Concert 


The choristers of the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Warren A. Foley, 
leade~, gave a concert of sacred and secular 
works in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Mav 15. 

The concert, which was for the benefit 
of the choir’s summer camn in the Adiron- 
dacks, was heard by a good-sized audience 
which listened with interest and applauded 
with vigor. Technically, the singing 
merited high praise. as both in attacks and 
releases and in shading, it has been brought 


to a high state ot excellence The pr - 
eram itself was arranged to show off the 
choir’s ability in highly contrasted types o 
music. Excerpts from the Greek Ritual, 
works by Pergolesi and Palestrma were ad- 
mirably presented as well as secular works 
by composers ancient and modern. 

The principal soloist was Edward Frank 
treble, who is endowed with a vouce of ex- 
ceptional purity and range. In ‘Caro Nome, 
Mozart’s Alleluia and arias by Handel and 
Mozart he also displaved real musicianship 
Other soloists were Masters Motta, Wal- 
ther, Tracy and Brey Wath Obnariles 
Schlatter, counter-tenor, Master Frank alko 
sang the Inflammatus from Pergoles’s 
Stabat Mater. Adelaide Zardo was ac- 
companist. . 
Carmela Ippolite Gives Another Recital 

Carmela Ippolito, violimst, heard eariler 
in the season, gave a recital m the Barty 
zon on May 15, with Karl Young at the 
piano 

The 1) Minor Concerto of Tarte and 
Brahms’s Sonata im the same tonality were 
the main works of the program, both wer 


well presented by both plavers. The third 
item was a group of three arrangements 
bv Kreisler of meces bv ]) rak, Ss 


Kreisler. 


Chamber Music Concert by Pablication 
Society 
Three chamber works, two [prewroms 
published and the other a selection ot the 
society for this yvear—Daniel 
Mason's Serenade for string quartet, Oy 
31—were played at an mvitation comcert 
given by the Society tor the 
American Music at the 


(ate 


Publicatrom 


MacDowell Oho 





Marjorie Tyre Played Salzedo's Sonate at the 


Publication Society's Concert With the Com- 


poser at the Piano 


New ‘urk, on the evening 

Walter Kramer, president, 4 1 
concert by a short talk m which he ex 
plained the aims and accomplishments 
the society He also read a letter nor 
Arthur Farwell, well-know Amet 
composer, telling of the career and pet 
sonality of Frederic Ayres, represent 
the program by his Trio m 1) Mimor. 4} 
Avres, who died severa cars ag 

little known, although his work, as 


scribed by Mr 


the trio, deserves wider recog mitra 


Farwell 1 Ss revear 


This trio, plaved by Le Pattrs 
anist, Jacques ‘(Gordo robmrst an 
Naoum Benditzky, ‘cellist, 1s a thomg 
work, often sombre m o r an a 
beautifully sustamed melodx me 
unusual rhythmic accompanmment 
slow movement It had a time per 
ance and was heartily applande 

The second work was Carlos Salze 
Sonata im one movement tor harp am 
piano. plaved by Marjorie T wre, harps 


the Philadelphia Orchestra, with the 





poser at the pian ie striking : 
which Mr. Salzedo knows so welll h 
achieve were made the most of m carom 
performance by both artists 

Dr. Mason was im the audience and 
called on to bow after a sterlme re ri 
of his work by the (,ordot Strme Onartet 


Mr Gordon. David SACKS 
Robyn and Mr. Benditzky. Splend 


’ 
(C ontinucad nm Pat > 











Ta creer 
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SYLVAN LEVIN 


Pianist. CoNDUCTOR 




















‘ 
Re-Engaged 


for 


Next Season 


as 


CONDUCTOR of the 


YORK 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 





? 





“The first season of the York Symphony orches- 
tra closed with the exquisite rendition of an all 
request program which won for the orchestra and 
its conductor, Sylvan Levin, the sincere plaudits 
of the capacity audience. 

\Ir. Levin was also the soloist of the evening, 
playing Saint Saen’s piano concerto ‘No. 2 in G 
Minor,’ Opus 22. In his solo work he demon- 
trated that he is not only an able conductor but 
» gifted and talented pianist.”’ 





York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily, April 25, 1934. 











Albert Petersen 


Director of The Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus 
Associate of Leopold Stokowski in Radio Broadcasts 
Member of Faculty of Curtis Institute of Music 
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Rochester’s Fourth American Festival © 


Seen in Pictorial Retrospect 





ballet, Anthony Comstock, or / 





UTSTANDING in the five programs which made up the fourth 

annual Festival of American Music in Rochester, as reviewed in 

the last issue of Mustcat America, was the premiere of Martha Alter’s 

Puritan’s Progress. 
under the direction of Dr. Howard Hanson. 


The festival was 











Paul W. Davis 





Two Scenes From Anthony Comstock. 
Above, a Bit of Righteous Indignation 
Directed Against the Book Buyer, Evelyn 
Sabin; Lower right, Nathan Emanuel as 
Anthony, Himself, In Characteristic Pose 











PROGRAMS TAKE SHAPE 
FOR DELL PERFORMANCES 


Wagner Operas to Be Eliminated from 


Repertoire—Season Will Open 


on July 7 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.— Leopold 
Stokowski’s suggestion that the Satur 
day evening concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra be changed to another eve- 
ning has been voted down by a majority 
of more than two to one in a refer- 
endum of subscribers and patrons. Mr. 
Stokowski has signed the contract for 
next season, the arrangement calling for 
his presence for nine weeks. 





Arthur Judson, manager of the or 
chestra and of the summer concerts in 
Robin Hood Dell, Fairmount Park, 
states that no Wagner operas will be 
given this season, owing to the expense 
of staging such elaborate productions. 
The Dell seasen will open on July 7 and 
end on Aug. 29. Alexander Smallens 
will again be the general music director, 
conducting operas on Monday and 
luesday evenings. Operas to be given 
are The Hoffmann, Tosca, 
Romeo and Juliet, Lucia di Lammer 
moor, Aida, Carmen, Faust, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. The first four 
will be new in the Dell series. 


Tales of 


Chere will be forty programs of sym 
phonic music. Conductors are to be 
Iturbi and Eugene Ormandy for 
two weeks each; Fritz Reiner and Dr. 
Hans Kindler for cne week each. Saul 
(‘ohen Caston, assistant conductor of 
the summer series, will have several pro- 
grams. W. R. M. 


lose 





TIBBETT HONORED 


Commemorative 
Ceremony for La Fayette in 
Washington 


Baritone Sings at 


WasHINcTON, D. C., May 20. In 
today’s moving ceremony commemo- 
rating the 100th anniversary of the 
Marquis de La Fayette at a joint 
sion of Congress in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera, stirred 
the great audience with his singing of 
De Koven’s Recessional and one stanza 
of The Star Spangled Banner. Mr. 
libbett, who has been honored several 
times by this and previous governments, 
was in splendid voice and 
profound impression 
President and many other 
dignitaries took part in the impressive 
program, which also included the sing 
ing of La Marseillaise by Léon Rothier, 


ses- 


created a 


Roosevelt 








Extreme Top: Composers Gather After Rehearsal With Dr. Hanson (Left). 





Byron Morgan 
Standing: Hans 


Spialek, Burrill Phillips, A. Walter Kramer, Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA Who Was a Guest, 
Bernard Rogers, Mark Wessel, Edward Royce; Seated, Martha Alter and Gerald McGarrahan, 


Who Assisted Miss Alter In the Scenario for Her Ballet. 


Played a Piano Recital of American Works. 


Lower Left: Irene Gedney, Who 


Lower Right: Thelma Biracree, Choreographer for 


Anthony Comstock and One of the Principal Dancers 


bass of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Roeder’s Salve Regina sung by the 
Catholic University Choir, Dr. Leo 
Behrendt, director. The ceremonies 
were broadcast over NBC and CBS. 
Cadek Society Has Halstead and 
Weatherford as Soloists 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 20.—En- 
thusiasm was consistent at the second 
annual Chattancoga May Music Festi- 


val, held under the auspices of the 
Cadek Choral Society, J. Oscar Miller, 
conductor, in the Memorial Auditorium 
on May 10 and 11. The first program 
was given by Margaret Halstead, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Earl Weatherford, tenor. Miss Hal- 
stead, heard in the Suicidio aria from 
La Gioconda, in lieder and in an 
English group, sang with fluent and rich 
tone and demonstrated her superior mu- 
sicianship. Mr. Weatherford gave Le 
Réve from Manon, and songs in Ger 
man, French and English, winning 
praise throughout. A duet from Tosca 
concluded the list. Edith Cannada Miller 
and Harold Cadek accompanied. 

The second program was operatic, 
including the Chorale, Prize Song and 
Finale from Die Meistersinger, edited 


and arranged by Albert Stoessel, and 


Cavalleria Rusticana. Mr. Weatherford 
and James Mahoney, Jr., had the solo 
parts in the Wagner music. In Caval- 
leria, Miss Halstead, the Santuzza, re- 
peated her previous success and re- 
ceived prolonged applause. Mr. Weath- 
erford scored as Turridu. Completing 
the cast were Margaret Gavitt, May- 
mie Callaway Bird and Haskell Boyter, 
all of whom sang in admirable style. 
he chorus and orchestra 
lent. Ottokar T. Cadek 
certmaster. 


were excel- 
was the con- 


Branscombe Leads MacDowell 
Club Concert in Mountain Lakes 


Gena 


Mountain Lakes, N. J., May 20.— 
The MacDowell Club, Gena Brans 
combe, conductor, was heard in its 


spring concert at the Community Church 
House on May II, assisted by Virginia 
Morgan, harpist. The program included 
works by Gaul, Franck, Vulpius, Holst, 
Strauss, Kramer, McCollin and Tchai- 
kovsky, sung with excellent quality. 
Marion H. Boyer sang the incidental 
solo in the Gaul piece. Miss Morgan 
was received with favor in groups of 
works by Bach, Sammartini, Tournier, 
Zabel and Hasselmans. 

sen was the accompanist. 


Eleanor Jans- 
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GIANNINI 


HER CURRENT EUROPEAN SEASON 
INCLUDES ENGAGEMENTS AT THE 

















BERLIN STATE OPERA 
HAMBURG OPERA 
VIENNA OPERA 





as well as 


RECITALS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE 
CONTINENT 


oa 


TWO TYPICAL NOTICES 
FROM HER 
LATEST AMERICAN SEASON 








ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT—March 4, 1934 SERA ares SONNE Ms OURS 

One of the great soprano voices of the day captured the 
hearts of a capacity audience. A voice of surpassing beauty 
combined with great histrionic power and a vivid and wholly 
artistic personality. Here beauty of melody and smooth out- 
pouring of golden tone reached a peak. 


A recital as nearly perfect as the ordinary human limitations 
will permit. Giannini possesses precious few limitations. She is 
indeed one of the most satisfying artists who have appeared in 
St. Louis in recent years, the beautiful singer of beautiful songs. 




















RETURNING TO AMERICA 
JANUARY 1, 1935 





Management: 


George Engles, Managing Director. N. B. C. ARTISTS SERVICE 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 





Steinway Piano 
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MUNICH HEARS REVIVAL OF LORTZING’S UNDINE © 


MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, 1934 





Many Celebrations Honor Adolf 
Wallnofer on His 80th Birthday 


By Mary Hora CoNNeELLY 
UNICH, May 15. — What 


practically amounted to a pre- 

uuere was the recently revived, 
adapted and newly staged Undine by 
\lbert Lortzing at the Opera. The 
production was Lortzing at his best, 
with the revisions and accumulations 
of the past decades eliminated, and 
the work disclosed in accordance with 
the creator's.design-—given.as, perhaps, 
it had rarely been since it first saw the 
footlights in Magdeburg, eighty-nine 
vears ago to the day. Karl l‘ischer con 
ducted, stressing the romantic feeling 
of the work and emphasizing the con- 
trast between grave and gay. He won 
the merited applause of a full house at 





From Painting by Max Liebermann 


Adolf Wallndfer, Noted Singer and Com 
poser, Who Was the Centre of Many 
Celebrations On His Ejightieth Birthday 


the close of a splendidly played over 
ture. 

Elisabeth Fuege as Undine was 
charming in appearance, and character- 
ization, and musically at her best 
Julius Patzak, a very popular singer, as 
Hugo, was a comely knieht. and in fine 
vocal form. Hons Hermann Nissen, a 
favorite Hans Sachs, was equally good 
as the Neptune Prince. Too much can 
hard!y be said for the delightfully 








Spec ial 


(LGA SAMAROFF AN 


REGISTRATION Jt 


I pplications to Reserve 


INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


MUSIC EDUCATION 





JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Joun Erskine, President 


| JUILLIARD SUMMER 


Georce A. Wence, Director 
JULY 9 to AUGUST 17, 1934 


{nnouncement 


METHODS FOR LAYMAN’S MUSIC COURSI 


Places in Courses Now Be 


CHAMBER MUSIC, ENSEMBLE, CHORUS, ORCHESTRA 
LECTURES AND RECITALS 
For catalog 


130 Claremont Avenue Dept 


humorous play of Adolph Vogel and 
Walter Carnuth as butler and armor 
bearer, respectively. Anne-Marie Kal- 
tenbrunner, who substituted for Henny 
frundt, failed to reach, vocally, at least. 
the high standard of the evening. Due 
to the skillful stagecraft of Kurt Barre, 
leo Pasetti, and Linnébach, the setting 
Chorus and costumes lent 
additional value to a presentation that 
Was an unqualified success. 

Xnother first performance, not vet 
nounced to the public, will be Hans 
Pfitzner’s arrangement, both text an 
music, of Marschner’s romantic 
The Vampire, Pftzne 


17) 


was superb. 


opera, 


himself, direct 


o 
~ 


Honor Strauss and Wallnéfer 


Richard Strauss has been, and con 
tinues to be, the exceptional prophet, 
honored in his own country Chis noted 
son of Munich will celebrate his seven 
ticth birthday on June 11. In honor ot! 
this event a series of interesting Strauss 
concerts was given in March, Hauseg 
conducting 
Schmid 


K nappertsbusch 
Soloists Nissen, with 
Lindner at the piano, Helge Roswaeng: 
and other artists. Munich’s Chief Mav 
or Fiehler was present at the first con 


ger and 
were 


cert of the series to otter his congratu- 
lations to Strauss 

Reminiscently  interestin ire = the 
celebrations now in progress in hono 
of Adolf Wallndfer. distinguished 
singer of the gay nineties, composer o1 
songs, oratorios and operas. Munich ts 
paying tribute to this 
originally of Vienna, on this, his eigh 
tieth birthday The achievements past 
and present of this composer are truly 
\ friend and famihar of Wag 


ner, WHoOst 


notable 
operas he sang Tor rts 


} 


letters from him, from Lis 





vears, the | 
Brahms, Rubinstein, von Bulow, Victor 
Schetfel. Jensen and other artists attest 


as the first 


Italy. 


sang in the 


his musical eminence. He 
Siegfried in St. Petersburg, in 
Moscow and Denmark: 
festival concert at the time of the lav 
Bavreuth 
with the de 


ine of the cornerstone of the 
Theatre: was 
Reszkes and their great contemporaries 


associated 


at the Metropolitan in 1895-96 and has 
just finished a monumental work in the 
Wav of a romantic opera He accom 
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Hanns Holdt, Munich 





A Scene From the Second Act of Lortzing'’s Undine, As Revived by the Munich Opera, With 
Elisabeth Feuge In the Title Role, and Hans Hermann Nissen As the Neptune Prince 


pamied Fraulein Drummer on April 30 


when she sang a group of his songs. 
Che Munich Radio gave two concerts 
consisting entirely of his works, and in 


Vienna, the Academic Verein, Urania, 


devoted a festival evening to his lieder. 
A New Opera Scheduled 
Prot. Wallnofer’s new opera, now in 


1¢ hands of his publisher, is entitled 
idicho. It deals with historic facts in 
the days of Attila when the Germanic 
heroine slays the chief of the Huns and 
thus frees her people from the voke ot 
that tyrant. Attila symbolizes the world 
political crisis, and the Germanic hero 
ine figures as the revolution of Hitler 
and his rescue of the German people 

This dynamic octogenarian wrote the 
text of his opera in three days and is 
vow engaged with the details of its pro 
duction which is scheduled to be within 
he veai 

The musicians study is a vastly in 
teresting sanctum, wherein one may see 
nd touch the manuscript letters of the 
master musicians; and the mere quanti- 
tv of his own manuscript copies, neatly 
piled in a massive carved old press is a 
revelation. 

There has been more than usual in 
lighter vein the past winter given, we 
are convinced, for psychological reasons 

the people had need of a good laugh. 
Che charming rococo Residenz has lent 
itself, as never before, in the setting of 
peasant plays and light oneras, such as 
The Whitsuntide Organ, Der Hoimann, 
Who Laughs Last, and The National 
Theatre has been used for The En 
chanted Castle, the musical adaptation 
of Millécker bv Director General 
Bauckner, which is still having a popu- 


lar run; Sulphur, Olive Oil and Chicory 
and other plays. These are all pure 
comedy, not in the classical sense, but 
all so well done that the boundary be 
tween fun and buffoonery is never ove 


stepped. 


Festival Plans Announced 

he Festival Operas, always a draw 
ing card in Munich, are beginning nine 
days earlier this year than last, the dates 
being July 9 to Aug. 20, inclusive. As 
has become tradition, the Wagner [esti 
val will begin and elose with Die Meis 
tersinger. Chere will be five perform 
ances of this favorite work. 

he recently newly staged Rheingold 
completes The Ring, which will have 
two performances in its entirely new 
and modern mounting. This is another 
achievement of the Munich Opera man 
agement, under the stage direction al- 
ready mentioned. In addition, there will 
be four presentations of Parsifal, two 
of Tristan and two of Lohengrin. 

Che Mozart Festival operas will be 
given as usual in the Residenz Theatre 
beginning with The Marriage of l‘igaro 
on july 10 and closing with the sani 
opera on Aug. 17. Of this there will be 
four presentations. The Magic Flute 
will be given three times; Don Giovan 
ni twice; The Elopement from the 
Seraglio once and Cosi Fan Tutte twice. 

Munich’s summer music also includes 
the delightful open-air chamber-music 
concerts given in the old Fountain 
Court of the palace, inadequately styled 
serenades, and other attractions in the 
near vicinity, such as concerts in Tut 
zing on Starnberger Lake, in the open 
music room of the Tutzinge Castle when 
Elly Nev and her trio give concerts. 


CONCERT IS ATTENDED BY JAPANESE EMPRESS 


European and Asiatic Music Performed 
at Concert in Tokyo—Chamber 
Works Heard 
May 10.—Her Im- 
perial Majesty, the Empress of Japan, 
lerunomiya, attended the 


KYO, JAPAN, 


with Prince 


cones given recently at the Ueno 
\cademy of Music. Japanese works 
performed were a chorus, The New 


Born Crown Prince, and a composition 
vith the same title for thirteen stringed 
nstruments. European works were Bee- 
thoven’s Third Leonore Overture and 
| ind Bacl 


concertos by Vivaldi h 


The Society of Friends of Chamber 
Music gave its first concert of the sea 
son recently in the Club under 
the patronage of Marquis Tokugawa. 
Six concerts are on the schedule, the 
programs containing music by Prine 
sheim, Nicodé, Dvorak, Beethoven, De 
bussy, Schumann and Schubert and 
other standard composers. 

Toshiko Sekiya, coloratura singer, 
has returned from a world tour lasting 
four years and has given concerts here 
and in other Japanese cities. Her opera, 
Onatsu Runs Mad, is to be performed. 
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EMILY 


ROOSEVELT 














SOPRANO 


TRIUMPHANT 
rRoM EAST to WEST 


. ..@ voice of warmth and amplitude. The quality of Miss 
MEF Dal voice is unusual: it is capable of both brilliance and 
depth." New York Times 


"Her voice is smooth and ingratiating in texture and wide in 
range. ... the singer divulged impeccable taste, felicity of phras- 
ing—intelligent appreciation of style." Mew Verk taruié Theat 


. a large and vigorous voice—well equipped." New York Sun 


i 
| 
| 


. disclosed beautiful quality, facility in reaching for and sus- 
taining top notes and brilliancy and flexibility in passages of 
almost florid character." New York American 


. sang with skill, clarity and expression.” New Yoek Pest 


. a voice of good size and sings with confidence and expres- 
siveness. She sang with exuberant effectiveness, giving a per- 
formance likeable for its vitality. Good vocal and expressive 
style." New York Herald Tribune 


“Disclosed a powerful voice of fine range. Her work is imbued 


by a strong dramatic sense." York Sun 





",.. much beauty of timbre." New York Wotld-Teledsem 


. a voice of lyric quality, beautiful tone, range of wide dimen- 
sions, musical instinct and taste and dramatic power." 
e 39 sily News 


"Displayed tonal volume, quality as well as assurance and poise 
. understanding of shading and delicacy of phrasing." 


Chicago American 


"Well trained voice with excellent natural gifts behind it, and a 
definite idea of how to use it." 
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Chicago Daily Tribune Edward Thayer Monroe 
i "The voice came forth round and full in quality, ". . . a voice of great sweetness, excellent range, “Her singing was one of the highlights in the 
beautiful in texture, and of desirable power... and under splendid control, especially in opera performance. Her work is superb and 
Noteworthy pianissimo . . . spirited manner of pianissimi which were given with startling her voice lovely in quality, pure and even 
interpretation.” Chicago Heraid Examiner effect." Philadelphia Ledger throughout." St. Joseph (Mo.), Gazette 
P es peg eS — liquid voice which “Proved an attractive ‘Venus’ in her stage pres- ‘As ‘Aida’ she gave a superb performance of 
: — 7 erectiveness. Boston Transcript ence and sang the music admirably. The role is the title role. Range—breadth—power—dic- cm" 
. + + a clear high voice of impeccable intona- an exacting one, both vocally and dramatically, tion. The Oklahoma News y, 
6g Boston American and Miss Roosevelt did both extremely well. “Emily Roosevelt was a delight to all with her 4 
Voice crystalline in quality with sale a crystal-clear voice and magnetic personality.” i, 
authority." st. Louis Star Times “A voice of perfect placement, used with oe Te cone ‘) 
“Voice has a peculiar sweetness . . . Sang with brilliance and subtlety." "Singing delightfully controlled . » +» gracious y 
deep feeling.” St. Louls Glebe Democrat Worcester Gazette and charming personality." — Stamford Advocat 4 
. © 
a ‘> ” ~ a q 
SoLoIsT IN “ELIJAH” AT FestivAL PERFORMANCE, ITHACA, N. Y., MAy 5tH, 1934 
“.... The solo passages received deeply artistic treatment from q 
Emily Roosevelt.” Ithaca Journal, May 7th, 1934 4 
~ 
° - + + . 
Now Booking Season 1934-35 Music Clubs — Festivals — Recitals jh 


SOSOSSOOOOOOD i, 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, Steinway Building, |13 West 57th Street, New York rH 
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Schoeck Festival Held in Berne | 
Pays Homage to Swiss Composer 





Programs of Music by One Man 
Held for First Time in History 
of Country—Called a Conserva- 
tive by Modernists, and Rated 
as a Modernist in Conservative 
Circles 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND, May 10.— 

For the first time in this country, a 
festival has consisted entirely of the 
works by one composer. Othmar 
Schoeck was so honored in the week of 
April 22 at the annual series of concerts 
of Swiss music. Schoeck’s fame in his 
native land is acquiring added lustre, 
and the festival was designed to give a 
characteristic cross-section of his work. 
This task was undertaken by the Berne 
Musikverein, which gives excellent 
symphony concerts. Dr. Fritz Brun 
conducted the orchestral programs ; and 
Dr. Willi Schuh, one of the best Of the 
younger musicologists, lectured on the 
composer's life and work. 

Schoeck, who is forty-eight, was born 
in Brunnen. He studied at the Zurich 
Conservatory and with Max Reger in 
Leipzig. Since 1918 he has been con- 
ductor of the symphony concerts in St. 
Gallen, but makes his home in Zurich. 
He has composed symphonies, operas, 
chamber music and some 200 songs. Ro- 
manticism, originality and independence 
are predominant traits in his writings, 
in which it is evident that he cares noth- 
ing for the applause of the multitude. 
The moderns call him conservative; in 
conservative circles he is rated as a 
modernist. 

At this festival Ilona Durigo sang 
characteristic songs with the finest un- 
derstanding. Some of these are quite 
popular. One, Wanderschaft, is becom- 
ing almost a folk song. It was not on 
the program, but was demanded by the 
audience. 

The spirit of the Lied enters into 
Schoeck’s chamber music, and is espe- 
cially evident in his new Violin Sonata. 


Schoeck is exceedingly conscientious, 
yet writes with great freedom. His har- 
monies are beautiful; and traditional 
forms are observed, though he permits 
himself to make changes and enlarge- 
ments. The new lyric cycle, Notturno, 
for voice and string quartet, is really a 
sequel to the cycle, Elegie. Both had 
excellent performances, for which 
credit must be given to Felix Loeffel, 
bass. Loeffel also sang the solo in the 
cycle, Lebendig Begraben, which calls 
for the participation of a large orches- 
tra. In this, one of his most recent 
works, Schoeck shows his most modern 
side. 

Among the symphonic works per- 
formed was the Praludium, composed as 
a tribute to the University of Zurich 
which made Schoeck an honorary doc- 
tor in 1928. It has something of the na- 
ture of Brahms’s Academic Festival 
Overture, but with a difference! While 
Brahms presents a sequence of student 
songs, Schoeck barely alludes to one- 
the Gaudeamus. His Praludium is more 
reminiscent of Strauss’s work having 
the same title. But even the latter is 
simple compared to the powerful sweep 
and contrapuntal resourcefulness 
Schoeck employs. 

Another symphonic work heard was a 
set of Variations based on the well- 
known fairy tale of the fisherman's 
wife who demands more and more from 
a magical fish which grants all her 
whims until she asks to be made a god 
and is suddenly relegated to her former 
poverty. The Variations are equally ef 
fective in the theatre and on the con 
cert platform. 

As a composer of ‘operas, Schoeck 
was represented by Venus, which has 
had many performances in Switzerland. 
The text is based on a novel by Meri- 
mée and deals with a legendary tale of 
a statue which comes to life. The music 
is so melodious and dramatic that the 


effect is overwhelming. The Berne 
production was excellent in every 
respect. 

Dr. Paut STEFAN 


DETROIT PLANS FOR FOUR-DAY FESTIVAL 


Programs Enlisting 3,000 Are 
Under Discussion for June 
in 1935 


Detroit, May 20.—Plans are being 
formulated for an International Music 
Festival to be held for four days in 
June, 1935. Ten thousand singers from 
all over Michigan and 3000 instrument- 
alists, in addition to folk dancing 
groups, will take part, it is announced. 

The festival, the most extensive un- 
dertaking of its kind ever attempted in 
the Middlle West, is still in the early 
stages of development. Already, how- 
ever, it has the active support ot Mayor 
Frank Couzens; the Detroit Board of 
Commerce; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, di- 
rector of the Detroit Symphony; Fred- 
erick Alexander, conductor of the 
Ypsilanti Normal College Choir; Earl 
V. Moore, director of the School of 
Music, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Frank Cody, local superinten- 
dent of schools; and Fowler Smith, 
supervisor of music in the Detroit pub- 
lic. schools. Lloyd L. Grinnell, a mem- 
ber of the Grinnell Brothers Music 
House, is temporary chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Other members of the committee are 


Edith Rhetts Tilton, educational di- 
rector of the Detroit Symphony So- 
ciety; Archibald Jackson, Jason Moore, 
Dr. Edward Manville, Marcus Keller- 
man and Francis MacKay, prominent 
Detroit musicians; Charles Frederic 
Morse, director of the Orpheus and 
Madrigal clubs; and Thaddeus Wronski, 
executive director of the Detroit Civic 
Opera. A. W. Gnau is field secretary. 

If the plans materialize, the festival 
will become an annual event, Mr. Grin- 
nell says. Proceeds will likely be used 
to help support the Detroit Symphony 
and the Detroit Civic Opera. The under- 
taking will have no commercial tie-up, 
according to Mr. Grinnell. 

HerMAN WISE 





Richard T. Percy Celebrates Fortieth 
Church Anniversary 


Richard T. Percy, celebrated on May 
6 his fortieth year as organist of the 
Marble Collegiate Church. Mr. Percy, 
born in Norfolk, Va., began his career 
as an organist while a student at Yale. 
He came to New York in 1892 as organ- 
ist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church. During his entire career he has 
never missed a service. 





© Schuh, Ziirich 


Othmar Schoeck Was Honored by His 
Countrymen With a Festival Held in Berne 


HUNTER CHOIR HAILED 


Combined Units Give Annual Concert 
under Alfred Y. Cornell 


The Choir of Hunter College, Al- 
fred Y. Cornell, conductor, gave its an- 
nual concert on May 15 in the College 
Chapel, when a varied program was 
sung by its several units. The combined 
forces, numbering 800, were heard in 
the Scene and Prayer from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, with Geraldine Marwick, so- 
prano, member of the music education 
faculty as soloist, and the Cachuca and 
Finale from Sullivan’s Gondoliers. The 
Bronx Unit sang Nobody Knows the 
Trouble, arranged by Page, and Mat- 
thews's cantata The Slave’s Dream, 
Miss Marwick singing the incidental 
solo artistically ; the thirty-second Street 
Unit works by Edwards and Paderew- 
ski and the Main Building Unit the 
Hahn-Gilbert L’Heure Exquise (in 
French) and Curran’s Dawn. Luther 
Gloss was the accompanist. Mr. Cornell 
was applauded heartily for his excellent 
training of the choir and his author- 
itative conducting. 

Louise Talma, pianist, also a member 
of the music education faculty, won 
marked favor in Chopin and Strauss- 
Dohnanyi compositions and was obliged 
to add an encore, playing Debussy’s 
Danse. 

Addresses were made by Etta Hamil- 
ton Morris, president of the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs, and A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, Editor of MustcaL AMER- 
ICA, 


American Music Given for Society of 
Paris Americanists 


VERSAILLES, May 15.—In honor of 
the Society of Paris Americanists, a 
program of American music was given 
at the residence of Warrington Dawson 
of the American Embassy on May 8. Be- 
sides Mr. Dawson, those taking part in- 
cluded Marie-Antoinette Lévéque, pian- 
ist; Tyrphosa Bates-Batcheller,  so- 
prano; Pedro de Freitas Branco, bari- 
Robert Maisonneuve, baritone, and 
Louis Rossini and Engebret Thormods- 
gaard, tenors. In addition to spirituals 
and songs by MacDowell and Mr. Daw- 
son, John Powell’s Suite, In the South, 
and piano works by MacDowell and 
Fairchild were presented. 





Jacques Ibert, at a concert at Mar- 
seilles, conducted three works of his 
own, among which was The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol founded on Oscar 
Wilde’s poem. 


HARTFORD CONCERTS 
CAPABLY PRESENTED 


Ensembles and Soloists Appear 
In Artistic Programs With 
Success 


Hartrorp, May 20.—Concerts given 
by ensembles and soloists have been ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable. 

Earlier in the season the Hartford 
Oratorio Society, conducted by Edward 
F. Laubin, gave Brahms’s Requiem and 
works by Kodaly and Moussorgsky with 
success. Soloists were Margaret Olsen, 
soprano, and Julius Huehn, baritone. 
Mrs. Myra Yaw is the society s accom- 
panist. 

Charles Naegele, pianist, was heard 
at the Hartford Women’s Club re- 
cently in a_ successful recital spon- 
sored by the Musical Club of Hartford. 

The Glee Club, Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and student soloists from Holy 
Cross College of Worcester gave pleas- 
ure to an audience at Weaver High 
School Auditorium on April 4, spon- 
sored by the Ladies’ Guild of St. Jus- 
tin’s Church. J. Edward Bouvier was 
the director. 


The Role of Negro Composers 

In a lecture at Shiloh Baptist Church 
recently, Shirley Graham, Negro 
composer, traced the important part 
played by the people of her race in the 
renaissance of American art and mu- 
sic. 

Brahms’s Requiem was sung re- 
cently in Trinity College Chapel, 
in memory of the late Rt. Rev. E. Cam- 
pion Acheson, Bishop of Connecticut. 
Marshall Seeley led the combined glee 
clubs of the Junior League and the 
college, with Clarence Watters as or- 
ganist. Soloists were Gertrude Clif- 
ford Brady, Norma Allen Haine, Wat- 
son Woodford and Burton S. Corn- 
wall. 

The Junior League Glee Club gave 
its annual concert recently at the 
West Middle School, securing admir- 
able effects. Martha Blake, pianist, 
was soloist. Marshall Seeley led the 
chorus. Mrs. Albert W. Erdman, Jr., 
accompanied the club, and Warren 
Olmsted played a violin obbligato. 

Joun F. Kyes 

GIVE GUEST DAY MUSIC 
Lawrence Conservatory Musicians 
Heard in Appleton 

APPLETON, Wis., May 20.—Lawrence 
Conservatory gave its first guest day 
concert on April 21, when music super- 
visors and students from various points 
in Wisconsin were guests. Taking part 
were: the Lawrence College A Cappella 
Choir, Dean Carl J. Waterman, di- 
rector; the Symphony Orchestra, led 
by Percy Fullinwider; LaVahn Maesch, 
organist; and the Lawrence Concert 
Band, E. C. Moore, director. 

Gladys Ives Brainard, pianist and 
faculty member, played Chopin sonatas 
and other works at her recital in Pea- 
body Hall on April 25. Arlene Luecker, 
soprano, a pupil of Dean Waterman, 
and now supervisor of music in Ply- 
mouth, Wis., was heard in a recital on 
April 14. Gladys Michaelsen, Mus. B., 
a pupil of LaVahn Maesch, gave an 
organ program in the Memorial Chapel 
on April 27. 

The Schola Cantorum of Lawrence 
recently ga\ performance here 
of Bach’s The Passion According to St. 
Matthew under the direction of Dean 
Waterman. Soloists were Gertrude Far- 
rell, Helen Mueller, Edwin Kemp, Mar- 
shall Hulbert and Wesley Bradburn. 
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“We will never miss a chance of hearing her again. She is worth ail 
the money we can afford to spend in demonstrated admiration, all 
the applause we lavish to acknowledge the quality of artistry, all the 














public acclaim which is rightfully the reward of genuine talent . . . the 
technic, the tone and the intelligence of Miss Cortez were triumph- 
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antly exhibited." 





Herman Devries, Chicago American 


LEONORA 


LUR TEE 


' ... loud expressions of approval 
. a scintillating technique . . . 
finely interpreted . . . a beautiful 
performance, the audience mani 
festly desired a repetition . . . 
proved a tour de force of execution 
and was received with great ap- 
plause. Obliged to play encore 
numbers . . . all were finely per- 
formed." 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Jan. 4, 1934 


e 


"Displaying a fluent, unhesitating 
technique and a rare gift of in- 
sight, Leonora Cortez proved her- 
self a distinguished musician . . . 
the artist showed amazing mastery 
of her medium." 

Philadelphia Record, Jan. 4, 1934 


Mavrice Goldberg 


” 


“Poetic ON PiaNo—Exuisrts Fine QUALITIES . . . 
New York World-Telegram 


“RoMANTIC Fervor—TAstTe AND CHARM.” 
New York Sun 





. . . Manifesting considerable 
power, dexterity—wide scope of 
interpretative versatility . . . tech- 
nical sufficiency that was flexible— 
accurate . . . untrammeled by or- 
thodoxy or tradition. . . . enthus- 
iastically applauded." 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Jan. 4, 1934 


> 


'. ..« Miss Cortez’ equipment is of 
very high rank. Technically nothing 
can daunt her. As an artist she 
brings to her instrument a polished 
style and very intelligent interpre- 
tation." 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 4, 1934 


“EXCELLENT TECHNIC AND BrILLIANT PIANISTIC STYLE.” 
(Cincinnati Orchestra) Cincinnati Times-Star 


“A HIGHLY COMPETENT ARTIST.” 
Chicago Daily Tribune 
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Enthusiastically Acclaimed in Europe. 


Her past 


appearances 


included: 














LONDON — AMSTERDAM — MUNICH — COLOGNE 
MILAN — BUDAPEST — PRAGUE — OSLO, ETC. 


RECITALS—CONCERTS—MUSIC CLUBS—FESTIVALS 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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QUAKER CITY HAILS =Contemporary Music Is Presented 


PROGRAMS OF BACH 


Choruses Give Fine Programs By 
Leipzig Cantor—Trovaiore 
Performed 


PuHivaperpHia, May 20. — Phila- 
delphia has been extremely Bach-con- 
scious in recent weeks. The Bach Choir 
of Philadelphia, directed by Henry 
Gordon Thunder, gave its second annual 
presentation of the B Minor Mass on 
April 26 in St. James P. E. Church. 
The society has excellent material and 
has been drilled into musicianship with 
exacting care. The soloists were un- 
usually well equipped, too. They in- 
cluded Mathilde Lehmann, Irma Row- 
ley, Marie Stone Langston, Frank 
Oglesby and Edward Rhein. William 
Sylvano Thunder was the organist. 

On April 24, the Bach Society of 
Delaware County, James Allan Dash, 
conductor, gave a concert in the Memor- 
ial Church of St. George, Ardmore. On 
the program were the opening chorus 
from the St. John Passion, excerpts 
from the St. Matthew Passion, and 
Sleepers Awake. The group acquitted 
itself well. Soloists were Johanne U. 
Ridpath, George Lapham, and Benjamin 


De Loache. The organist was Alex- 
ander McCurdy, Jr. 
The Brahms Chorus, N. Lindsay 


Norden, conductor, devoted its spring 
concert in the First Presbyterian 
Church on May 3 to Bach. The list 
was well presented, as is usual with this 


organization Included were chorales 


from the St. Matthew Passion; the 
Faster Oratorio, sung, it is believed, for 


the first time in this city; the cantata, 
Bide with Me. and the Magnificat. Ex 


cellent soloists were Lorean Hodapp 
Ruth Stauber, Harold Dickensheets and 


Louis Doelpp. Rollo Maitland was the 
organist and Angel Roma the pianist. 
Che Philadelphia Uperatic Socie ty 
gave I] Trovatore in the Academy ot 
Music on April 30. In the satisfactory 


cast were Mary Quigley, Wiulburia 
Horn, Margaret Harshaw, Foley Cahill, 
George Johnston, 


: Eric Belar. Charles 
Miller and Harold Morris. Marie Ber 
nadette Kerns was the prima ballerina 
John Thoms was the conductor, doing 


aed wer ; 
Gee Ws W. R. Murpnry 


at Concerts Given in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The re- 

organized Society for Contemporary 
Music opened its new series of con- 
certs on May 6 in the Mellon Galleries. 
Five composers were represented: 
Roger Sessions and Antonio Lora, of 
New York; Jeanne Behrend, Muriel 
Bayard and Samuel Barber of Phila- 
delphia. Four of their works, Mr. 
Barber's excepted, were given here for 
the first time, and three of the com- 
posers were present, the absentees be- 
ing Mr. Barber and Mr. Sessions. Miss 
Bayard, Miss Behrend and Mr. Lora 
were among the performers. 

‘he evening began with Mr. Barber's 
Sonata for ‘cello and piano, an excel 
lently nodeled werk, influenced tut not 
completely controlled by the traditional 
form. The players were Orlando Cole, 
‘cellist, and Ralph Berkowitz, pianist. 
Miss Bayard’s setting of Edna St. 
Vincent Millais’s Ballade of the Harp 
Weaver follows the contours and con- 
tent of a notable poem with fidelity, 
through the medium of soprano and pi- 
ano. Tilly Barmach was the singer, and 
the composer the pianist. 

Mr. Lora’s Sonata for violin and pi- 
ino uses the sonata form as a basis 
rather than as an end, having various 
departures. Helen Berlin was the 
violinist, with the composer at the piano. 
\ group of brief poems by Sara Teas 
dale were effectively set, with due feel 
ing for their spirit, by Miss Behrend. 
Miss Barmach sang them, and the com- 
poser accompanied. The most radical 
music was that in a Sonata for piano 
by Mr. Sessions, more an etude in com- 
plex and rhythms than a true 
sonata. It was played by Genevieve 


Pitot. of New York. 


cross 


Institute Pupils Applauded 


The Curtis Symphony, composed of 
pupils of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
gave a program complimentary to 2000 
delegates of the International Young 
Women’s Christian Association on May 
2 in the Great Hall of the Museum of 
Art The delegates were the guests of 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok. Sylvan 





Will Be Heard 


in Three Recitals 


New YoOrK 
BosTon and 


CLEVELAND 


during Next 


October and November 





CAROLINE HUDSON-ALEXANDER 


Soprano 











Levin was the excellent conductor. The 
orchestra showed its capability in Saint- 
Saéns's La Princesse Jaune, the Bridal 
Cortege from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le 
Coq d’Or and the Rakoczy March from 
The Damnation of Faust. Soloists were 
artist pupils of the Institute. They in- 
cluded Shura Cherkassky, pianist, in the 
first movement of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor; Margaret Codd, 
soprano, in Je Suis Titania from Mig- 
non; and Philip Frank, violinist, in the 
second and third movements of the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in B Minor. 

lhe Roxborough Symphony, made up 
of fifty players under the direction of 
Haydn Marriott, Sr., gave its seasonal 
concert before an appreciative audience 
of more than 1000 on April 16. The 
teature was Beethoven's Second Sym- 
phony. The Overture to Oberon and 
other works were played; and the ad- 
mirable Schwenkfelder Chorus of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity, added choruses 
from The Messiah and The Creation, 
as well as part-songs. 

Chamber music by contemporary 
composers was featured in Casimir Hall 
of the Curtis Institute on May 1, when 
artist pupils of Louis Bailly, director of 
chamber music, were heard. The pro- 
gram opened with a Prélude, Recitatif 
et Variations by Maurice Durufle, play- 


ed by Emil Opava, flutist, Virginia 
Majewski, viola player, and Zadei 
Sklovsky, pianist. This work was a 


virtual novelty here, and very interest 
ing. 

Schonberg’s sextet, Verklarte Nacht, 
was given by Charles Jaffe and David 
Blook, violinists, Alvin Dinkin and Leon- 
ard Mogill, viola players, and Victor 
Gottlieb and Harry Gorodetzer, ‘cellists, 
the same group that delivered it recent- 
lv at a Museum concert in the presence 
of the composer. Tansman’s Triptyque, 
for string orchestra, also recently play- 
ed at the Museum, was again finely 
given with Dr. Bailly leading. Mme. 
Helen Bailly read an effective transla 
tion of the Richard Dehmel poem which 
inspired the Schonberg sextet. 

\ very good time was had by all at 
the children’s concert of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta on 
\pril 28, when Fabien Sevitzky and his 
forces delighted a large audience at the 
Bellevue Stratford. A Corelli Suite, the 
Bizet Children’s Games Suite, piano 
solos by twelve-year-old Phyllis Moss, 
community singing, awards of prizes 
and a patriotic march were featured. 


Enter Professional Ranks 


The Casimir Quartet, composed of 
artist students of the Curtis Institute, 
which has been heard many times at 
the Institute and at Museum Sunday 
concerts, made its entry into the profes- 
sional ranks on May 9 in Casimir Hall, 
from which it derives its title. Casimir 
Hall is named in honor of Dr. Josef 
Hofmann, director of the Institute, 


whose middle name is Casimir. The 
group—Charles Jaffe, James Bloom, 
Alvin. Dinkin and Victor Gottlieb- 
plavs with well-adjusted manual co 


ordination and with musicianly spirit 
and insight. Its inaugural program in 
cluded the Dohnanyi A Major Quartet, 
Op. 33; a Stravinsky Concerto; and 
Beethoven’s F Major Quartet, Op. 135. 

The first concert of the chamber mu 
sic class of the Symphony Club, Arthur 
Cohn, director, was given on May 6 at 
the Club House 

W. R. Murpuy 


Maier and Pattison to 
Give First Performance 


of Concerto by Poulenc 





Guy Maier and Lee Pattison (Standing) Will 
Introduce Poulenc's Concerto for Two Pianos 
to New York Next Season 


Poulenc’s Concerto for two pianos 
will be presented to New York audi- 
ences for the first time next season by 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. 

Mr. Maier is at present in Europe col 
lecting photographic slide material for 
one of his Musical Journeys based o1 
the Bach family in Thuringia. On his 
return he will divide the summer bx 
tween teaching at the Juilliard Summet 
School in New York and the Nationa 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich 


CLUBS GIVE CONCERTS 


Orpheus and Musical Art Society Pro- 
grams Presented in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The Orphe- 
us Club, Alberto Bimboni, conductor 
gave its spring invitation concert, the 
third and last of its sixty-second sea 
son, on May 2 in the Academy. 

The chorus is a dependable insti- 
tution, singing with good balance 
tone and fine attention to nuance. Mz: 
Bimboni achieved high standards of 
terpretation in a diversified program 
Among the most applauded numbers 
were von Weinzierl’s Spring Breeze 
with a tenor solo by James Mont- 
gomery; the Mascot Chorus from Mlle 
Modiste; Kramer's Minnelied, and 
Rachmaninoff's Triumph. Wilbur 
Evans, sterling baritone, gave lieder by 
Brahms and Schubert and _lighte1 
works. 

The Musical Art Society, composed 
of professional singers under the di 
rection of Dr. H. Alexander Matthews 
returned to activity after two seasons 
lapse on May 2 at the Garrick Theatre 
A program including novelties, and 
chiefly sung a cappella, was offered wit! 
splendid artistry. The range extended 
from Weelkes to Brahms, Holst, Rac] 
maninoff and Gretchaninoff, with 
chorale from the St. Matthew Passior 
Myrtle Eaver and Lawrence Curry a 


companied. W. R. M. 


Robert Betts to Appear under Haense! 
and Jones Management 
Robert Betts, tenor, will appear unde: 
the management of Haensel and Jones 
division of Columbia Concerts Corpora 
tion. 
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COMPOSER TREKS INTO KENTUCKY FOR BALLADS 


Composer of Camille and Wings 
of a Century Spends Week in 
Mountains, Recording American 
Folk Songs—His Arrangements 
te Be Published in Book by Jean 
Thomas, Who, With Marion 
Kerby, Accompanied Him—Sev- 
eral Rare Ballads Discovered 


By Rutu Ocren 


J INGS of a Century, that start- 
/ ling bit of juggling which de- 


lighted thousands of World's 
Fair visitors last summer in Chicago, 
and made of Hamilton Forrest (also 


composer of the colorful opera Camille ) 

again the “talk of the town,” sent him 
4 , > , : © 

recently to the Kentucky Mountains tor 


xother flight into the realms of bal- 
adry 

If vou attended A Century of Pro- 
eress, you probably saw Wings of a 


entuty and heard all the tunes and bal- 
lads sung in America from the time the 
ermont. steamboat, pulled 
tf a New York wharf, and wagons 
lds to the Golden West, 
they sang of Happy Days Are Here 
heard them all—combined 
nto a musical production now famous 
I ingenious- 
Forrest's 
can balladry. 


; 
Fulton's 


crossed the wi 


ess That was Hamilton 


> a youth of twen- 
right-eyed and wide 
mmas’s famous story of 

e into a spectacu Mary 
a-den encouraged his genius—if it 
er needed encouragement—and her- 
1e world the birth of a new 
len sang the 


ir Opera 


o \inss (sare 


DETROIT PROGRAMS 
EXCELLENTLY GIVEN 


Coolidge Foundation Sponsors 
Free Concerts—Men’s Chorus 
Is Applauded 


tt, May 20.—The Detroit String 
(Juartet was presented in two successful 
oncerts by the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundatior, Library of Con- 
gress, on April 19 and 26, in the Detroit 


VETR 


Institute of Arts. The concerts were 
ree, and marked the first time a local 
musical orgamzation has appeared in 
letroit un ler the Foundation’s sponsor- 
shit 


rhe programs included quartets by 
avdn Brahms, Ravel, Beethoven, 


lohnanyi, and Three Idylls by Frank 
Bridge Ilva Schkolnik, William G 
King, Valbert Coffey and Georges 
Miquelle, members of the ensemble, are 
first-desk men with the Detroit Svm 
ph 

‘ro Musica, Detroit Chapter, con 
cluded its season with a successful pro 
gram on April 6, at the Hotel Statler 


Artists were John Goss, English bari 
tone: Edward Bredshall and Mischa 
Detroit pianists. Mr. Goss 
-nglish songs, Brahms lieder. and 
ypular Greek melodies arranged by 
Ravel and sung in Greek. Works play- 
ed on two pianos were by Vuillemin, 
tana Suesse and Infante 
Orpheus Club of Detroit, the 
citv s leading men’s chorus, conducted 
bw Charles Frederic Morse, gave its sec- 
1 concert of the season on April 24 








at i ri ; 
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The Little Party of Courageous Seekers of Ballads in the Kentucky Mountains Took to This "Corn- 


Sled" After Having to Abandon a “Jolt-Wagon." 


From the Left: Mrs. L. Candell, Superin- 


tendent of Rowan County Schools; Hamilton Forrest, Composer; Marion Kerby, Ballad Singer; 
Jean Thomas, Folk Lore Authority, and the Driver—and, of Course, the Means of Conveyance 


role of Camille, and the premiere in 
Chicago a sort time later brought 
wide acclaim. 

Next the youthful composer was 
whisked off to Europe to become more 
operatically matured and to imbibe all 
that the old school could him. 
Then he returned to Chicago to perfect 
Wings of a Century. 


offer 


Up Hill and Down Dale 


month he hiked into the 
hills with Jean Thomas, 
author and collector of bal 
lads, and Marion Kerby, widely known 
actress and interpreter of ballads, list 
ening to all the mountain minstrels who 


Late last 
Kentucky 
Kentucky 


in Orchestra Hall. Gizi Szanto, talented 
Detroit pianist, re-entered the concert 
field on this occasion, after more than a 
vear’s absence, and was warmly ap 
plauded. As a composer, she was repre 
sented by her Barcarolle, sung by the 
chorus. Incidental solos were sung by 
Glenn L. Klepinger, Herbert Peterson, 
Syver Thingstad and Hubert R 
Haeussler. W. Lloyd Kemp and Har 


riett Ingersoll accompanied. 
Martinelli Gives Recital 


Giovanni Martinelli brought the local 
visiting artists’ season to a close with a 
concert at Masonic Auditorium on April 
16. He sang operatic arias by Meyer 
beer and Verdi, and numerous songs. 
Emilio Roxas accompanied and played 
solos. HerRMAN Wis! 


SCHMITZ TO HOLD CLASS 





Pianist’s Fifteenth Summer Session to 
Be Conducted in Duluth 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist and 
teacher, will hold his fifteenth consecu- 
tive season of summer master classes 
beginning July 1. The locality this 
year will be Duluth, Minn., where Mr. 
Schmitz will have the co-operation of 
important organizations. 

Some important new piano works 
have been composed recently for Mr. 
Schmitz. Among these are a Con 
certino for piano and string quartet by 
Tibor Harsanyi; the Einfache Studien 
by Ernst Toch, which are dedicated to 
Mr. Schmitz; a Suite for two pianos 
and orchestra by Alexandre Tansman; 
and Etudes by Darius Milhaud. 


would sing or fiddle their age-old moun- 
tain tunes for them. It was up one 
hollow and down anther, ears ever alert 
for the strains of anything that sounded 
like a ballad. 

During his stay in Kentucky, ninety 
ballads, many rarely heard outside the 
mountain areas, were recorded, and not 
satisfied with the recording alone dur 
ing that period, the young composer 
completed arrangement after arrange 
ment of these songs, giving them mu 
sical garments with which they will be 


introduced in coming months. Jean 
Thomas has announced that many will 
be used in a CoO lect on of ball id she 1S 


preparing for publication, the musical 


Doris Doe Greeted in Washington 

WasHINGTON, May 20. A large 
audience was captivated by the singing 
of Doris Doe, contralto of the Metro 
politan Opera, when she gave a recital 
at the Congressional Club on May 11 
Perfect breath control and freedom in 
the delivery of her beautiful voice were 
factors in the artist’s success, plus keen 
penetration into the meaning of every 


arrangements of which will be made by 
Mr. Forrest. 

One of the rarest ballads collected 
recently is that of the old Push Boat, 
which dates back to the earliest days 
of the Big Sandy. The Push Boat was 
perhaps the first river transportation 
known in the valley, a flat boat pushed 
down the river with a long paddle on 
oar. Its verses vividly speak of river 
life of that era: 

I’m goin’ up the river 

From Catlettsburg to Pike, 
I'm workin’ on the push-boat 
With old man Jeffy's Ike. 

Its melody is genuinely beautiful, ri- 
valing that of the Volga Boatman, ac- 
cording to Mr. Forrest. The ar-ange- 
ment to this ballad was one of the first 
he completed, inspired by fresh comtact 
with the rugged minstrels of the Ken- 
tucky Mountains and the romance and 
beauty of America’s rich 
balladry. 

\nother fine ballad discovered is the 
Gentleman Rat, another version of the 
old ballad, The Frog Went a “Courtin, 
little known Then there are 
rhe Lonesome Lovely Nancy, 
and many recorded tor 
future gene-ations 

Mr. Forrest 
saken ope 


heritage mm 


so far 
Dove. 
others to be 


means tor- 
balladry—he hinted 
vent 


Mav 


has by no 
ra tor 
very st ong|y oO! 


i new operatic 


tur Recently he transformed 


Odile, the play by the late David Bel 
asco nto operatic torm tt be produce 
shortly, and before that he « mplet 1 
Nezro ballet with scenes laid im o 
Martinique 

Just how the old Elizabe han ballads 
of the Kentucky Mountains will infin 
ence his future compositions is yet to be 
seen, but it is possible that The Pus 
Boat and Gentleman Rat w ve hear 
some day in operatic shoes 


work she 


presented. Erda’s Warning 
from Das Rheingold, the aria of Lia 
from L’Enfant Prodigue by Debussy 


and an aria from Ero e Leandro by 


Mancinelli were highlights of the pro 


gram, which also contained a wide 
choice of songs by Strauss, Sibelius 
Palmgren, Wolf, La Forge, Deems 
Taylor, MacDermid and Olmstead 


Kurt Ruhrseitz accompanied 











All the 


advantages of 
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BOSTON IS IMPRESSED BY FESTIVAL LISTS 


Cheral Alliance Gives Programs 
Enlisting 2000—Folk Dances 
Applauded 


Bestox, May 20.—In Symphony 
Hall on the afternoon and evening of 
May 13, large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences listened to outstanding programs 
sponsored by the American Choral and 
Festival Alliance, with groups coming 
from many points to take part. Over 
2,000 singers were present, and the af- 
fair was so successful that Mrs. Wil- 
liam» Arms Fisher, founder and presi- 
dent, announced such gatherings would 
be annual. 

The afternoon program featured the 
People’s Choral Union of Boston, Fran- 
eis Findlay, conductor, in sacred 
choruses by Mendelssohn, with Regi- 
nald Boardman at the piano and Leland 
Arnold at the organ. Other participat- 
img groups and their conductors were: 

Beston University College of Music Chorus, 
Stephen Townsend; Choral Society of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
———. S. Dunham; Choral Group of the Pro- 

Women’s Club, Amy Young Burns, 
~~ a and Mrs. H. . Beach at the 
piano; The Hubbard Chorus, Vincent V. Hub- 
bard; Simmons College Glee Club, David Blair 

L’Africaine Singers, Horace N. 
Killam; North Shore Festival Chorus, Arthur B. 
Keene; Belmont Women’s Club Chorus, Henry 
Gideon; Christ Church Choir of Cambridge, E. 
Power Biggs; Chancel Choir of Worcester, Arthur 
L. Jacobs and Ruth K. Jacobs; Winchester Choral 


of Winchester, J. Albert Wilson; Ameri- 
cam Legion Glee Club, Countess Elecktra Rosanka. 


Church Choirs Take Part 


Performances by the Protestant 
Festival Chorus, Thompson Stone, con- 
ductor, and William E. Zeuch, organist, 
distinguished the evening concert. This 
chorus comprises choirs from the ma- 
pans of the Greater Boston Protestant 

‘harches. The Catholic Festival 


Chorus, the Very Rev. William J. 
Finn, C.S.P., conductor, also added lus- 
tre to the program, with William E. 
Weston at the organ, and Joseph 
Gildes at the piano. Choirs from the 
Greater Boston Catholic Churches 
comprise the personnel of this chorus. 

Other choruses and their conductors 
were: 


Choir of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
John F. Hartwell; Highland Glee Club of New- 
ton, D. Ralph MacLean; Temple Israel Choir, 
Henry Gideon; Jewish Choral Society, S. Bra- 
— a The Arthur Wilson Singers, Arthur 

ilson 


A discussion of the individual merits 
of so many groups is out of the ques- 
tion. One may pause only to record 
that the artistic value of the entire fes- 
tival exceeded the fondest dreams of the 
sponsors. Not only were the perform- 
ances excellent, but each group was 
enabled to listen with a friendly critical 
ear to the work done by its neighbor. 


Many Units Participate 


In addittion to the ensembles already 
listed, one adds the following church 
choirs with their conductors: 


Protestant: Arlington Street, Boston, Thomp- 
son Stone; Christ Church, Cambridge, E. Power 
Biggs; Emanuel Baptist, Newton, Agnes Ed- 
oar Hatch; Second Church, Boston, Homer C. 
Humphrey; New Old South, Boston, Dr. Car! 
McKinley; First Church, Boston, William E., 
Zeuch; Wesley Methodist Episcopal, Worcester, 
Arthur L. Jacobs; Central Methodist, Worcester, 
Ruth K. Jacobs. 

Catholic: St. Andrews, Forest Hills, Anne 
Fenton; Immaculate Conception, Boston, James 
Ecker; St. Paul's, Cambridge, Joseph Ecker; St. 
Luke’s, Waverly, Mrs. William Doherty; St. 
Thomas's, Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Ida McCarthy 
O’Shea; St. John’s, Winthrop, James H. Shee- 
han; Lady of Mercy, Belmont, Margaret J. Bran- 
don; Lady of Grace, Everett, Mary R. Bowen: 
Sacred Heart, Weymouth, Margaret G. Dwyer; 
St. Francis of Assisi, Braintree, George Abel; 
St. William's, Dorchester, D. G. Griffin; St. 
Joseph’s, Medford, Marie E. Simmons; St. Ber- 
nard’s, West Newton, Joseph Gildea; St. Columb- 
kille’s, Brighton, Mary Tracy; St. Leo’s, Dor- 
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chester, Mrs. J. J. Ellis; St. Ambrose’s, Dorches- 
G. McMorrow; Holy Cross Cemetery 
Choir, Malden, Mary V. McHugh; St. Anthony’s, 
Boston; St. Alden’s, Brookline, J. W. Burgoyne; 
Blessed Sacrament, Jamaica Plain, ean 3 
Dethier; Lady of Lourdes, Jamaica P St. 
Mary’s, Boston, David Lynch; St. Restecte. 
West Medford, Marie E. ees St. Paul's, 
Hingham, Eileen Griffin; John’s, houbury, 
Mrs. John Foley; Holy Tints Boston, John 
Hussion; Church of the Presentation, Brighton. 


Folk Dances Are Colorful 

What will probably rate as the most 
elaborate and colorful Folk Dance Fes- 
tival ever attempted in Boston took 
place in Symphony Hall on the after- 
noon of May 19, under the auspices of 
the American Choral and Festival Al- 
liance. This was the concluding event 
in the short series of which the two 
choral festivals on May 13 were a part. 
The enthusiasm of those present was 
unmistakable. 

In general, the program was a por- 
trayal of the international evolution of 
the dance from the Indian to the mod- 
ern American. Individual mention 
must be made of the excellent inter- 
pretation of the Indian Invocation to the 
Sun by Edmund Bradley, and an au- 
thentic Hunting Dance by Sachem 
Rainbow to the tom-tom accompani- 
ment of his wife, Princess Flaming 
Arrow. 

Spain was represented by Juanita 
Dominguez and Joaquin Ricalde. En- 
gland (pre-American period) was ex- 
emplified by the English Folk Dance 
Society. American Negro plantation 
thythms were danced by Mildred Dav- 
enport to the accompaniment of the 
L’Africaine Singers. Dances from 
France included a minuet. In a sword 
dance George Smith played the bag- 
pipes, for Scottish dances by the Misses 
McCabe. 

From Foreign Countries 

Swedish dances were contributed by 
the Swedish Folk Dance Club. Portu- 
guese dances were accompanied by the 
Portuguese Orpheon of Greater Boston, 
Father De Avila, conductor, Italian 
and Russian numbers were spirited, and 
the Ukranians drew a tremendous re- 
sponse. 

The Seda Suni Ensemble of New 
York presented numbers of great merit. 
American country dances were put on 
in a vigorous manner by a group from 
the Berkshires, accompanied by an au- 
thentic country fiddler, and directed by 
Edward Hale. Edmund Bradley di- 
rected the Rhapsody in Blue, danced by 
five young women and two young men. 

Grace May StutsMAN 


TEACHERS OF OHIO 
MEET IN COLUMBUS 


Committee for Reorganization Is 
Formed—Noted Speakers 
Are Heard 


CoLtumMBus, May 20.—The Ohio Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association convened in 
the Hotel Deshler Wallick on May 3, 4 
and 5. Dean Frederick Mayer of the 
Conservatory at Capital University, 
president, arranged the general pro- 
gram. 

New officers elected were: Mary 
Willing Megley, president, and John 
Gordon Seely, vice-president, both of 
Toledo. The office of secretary-treas- 
urer was made permanent, retaining 
Harm Harms of Capital University. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in 
Toledo. Business included the estab- 
lishment of an official organ, and the 
appointment of a committee for reor- 
ganization. 

Albert Riemenschneider, director of 
the Conservatory of Baldwin-Wallace 
College at Berea, conducted the organ 


Ganz Gives American ; 


Mig he! 
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Rudolph Ganz Introduced Music by Tcherepnin 
With the Omaha Symphony 


The Five Russian Dances by Alex- 
ander Tcherepnin were heard for the 
first time in America at the final concert 
given this season by the Omaha Sym- 
phony in Omaha under the guest con- 
ductorship of Rudolph Ganz. 

Dedicated to Mr. Ganz, the Dances 
are written in the new idiom of 
[cherepnin’s “major-minor scale” and 
found immediate favor. The effect was 
heightened by Mr. Ganz’s vigorous pres- 
entation, which emphasized the pic- 
turesque quality of the composition. Ap- 
plause for the music, for Mr. Ganz and 
the orchestra was spontaneous and pro- 
longed. 

Mr. Ganz was re-elected president of 
The Bohemians of Chicago at a meeting 
held in that city on May 4. Felix Borow- 
ski was elected first vice-president 
Rossetter G. Cole, second vice-presi- 
dent; and Marx E. Oberndorfer, per- 
manent treasurer. Although the period 
of two years allotted a president was 
over, the nominating committee, headed 
by Allen Spencer. asked that the by- 
laws be set aside and that Mr. Ganz be 
re-elected. 


forum.. Beryl Rubinstein, director of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, had 
charge of the piano forum and gave a 
splendid program. 

Speakers included: Karl Eschman, di- 
rector of the Conservatory at Denison 
University, Granville; Dr. Karl Gehr- 
kens, Oberlin Conservatory; Carleton 
Bullis, Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, 
assisted by a group of students in origi- 
nal compositions: Dr. G. Oscar Rus- 
sell, Ohio State University; and Jean 
Ten Have, violinist, Cincinnati College 
of Music. 

Among musical programs were an or- 
gan recital in the First Congregational 
Church by Parvin Titus of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, and a concert by the 
Women’s Music Club of Columbus in 
Memorial Hall. Taking part in the lat- 
ter event were the String Choir. con- 
ducted by Mabel Dunn Hopkins; Helen 
Pugh Alcorn, pianist; Harold David- 
son, conducting his Three American- 
isms; and the Chapel Choir of Capital 
University directed by Ellis Snyder. 

RoswittHa Cranston SMITH 





A two-act opera entitled Medea by 
C. H. Grovermann is to have its pre- 
miere in Osnabriick. 
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ITHACA’S RECITALS 
SUPPLY ENJOYMENT 


Yehudi Menuhin Appears—Local 
Performers Give Programs 
of Interest 


IrHaca, N. Y., May 20.—Yehudi 
Menuhin, appearing here in recital, 
proved himself a peerless master of the 
violinist’s art. Walter Bohle accom- 
panied. 

The annual symphonic concert of the 
Cornell University Orchestra under the 
Gerald Hinkley Fund took place last 
month. George L. Coleman conducted 
a well-conceived performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony; and the 
string ensemble was effective in four 
pieces by Haydn. Gilbert Ross, violin- 
ist, was the soloist, playing a concerto 
by Bruch. Mr. Coleman was recently 
tendered a testimonial dinner in appreci- 
ation of his contribution to undergrad- 
uate music-making during three dec- 
ades. 

Gilbert Ross and Andrew C. Haigh, 
pianist, of the music faculty of Cornell 
University, played superbly in a sonata 
recital recently. 


Give The Pirates of Penzance 


Ithaca College presented The Pirates 
of Penzance, with a double cast, to four 
large audiences during April, directed 
by Bert Rogers Lyon and staged by 
Walter C. Roberts. 

On April 18 a concert was given by 
the Cornell Men’s Glee Club, Women’s 
Glee Club, and the Instrumental Club, 
combined for the first time. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eric Dudiey and George L. Cole- 
man were the respective directors. 

The Cornell Glee and Instrumental 
Clubs made their first spring tour in 
four years, giving concerts in New 
York, Baltimore, Washington and At- 
lantic City. In Washington, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., headed the patronesses. 

The spring concert of the Ithaca Col- 
lege Band, Walter Beeler, director, re- 
cently, was highly successful. F. Van 
Lier Lanning, a member, conducted his 
own Three Impressions. 


Ithaca Composers Represented 


The Ithaca Composers Club spon- 
sored two special concerts recently. The 
program of the first, in Sage Chapel on 
April 15, contained an organ piece by 
Parker Bailey and excerpts from a 
requiem mass by J. M. Barbour. The 
second, in Willard Straight Hall on 
April 29, included a group of songs 
by Bailey, Barbour, and H. G. Bull; 
Lois Wilson Lautner’s Piano Sonata, 
which won the Schénberg Fellowship; 
three madrigals by Barbour; a Piano 
Sonata by Ida Deck Haigh; Little 
Scenes from Foreign Places, for voice 
and instrumental ensemble, by Richard 
S. Hill; and Andrew C. Haigh’s Violin 
Sonata. 

Jean Chase, Ithaca violinist, gave a 
recital in Willard Straight Hall re- 
cently, accompanied by Mrs. O. G. 
Guerlac. 

Willam Coad, violinist, of Ithaca Col- 
lege, and Grace Curtis, pianist, gave the 
first of three sonata recitals on a recent 
date. 

Previously the Senior High School 
Band and Orchestra, directed by Day- 
ton F. Latham and S. Carolyn Marsh 
respectively, were heard. 

Recently Bruce Boyce, Cornell bari- 
tone, assisted by William F. Detwiler, 
pianist, presented a program at Willard 
Straight Hall. 

The Bennett College Quartet gave a 
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African Ballet Stirs New York with © 


Primitive Dance Rituals and Songs 


HIDING away in an obscure little 
second-floor loft and revealed to 
certain sections of the New York pub- 
lic only through the chance attendance 
of a dance critic and his subsequent 
printed enthusiasm, a primitive African 
ritual drama called Kykunkor shortly 
became the rage at the end of this late 
season, At this writing, it was an- 
nounced to continue and had moved to 
the Chanin Theatre. 

Kykunkor is the assemblage of ritual 
dances from “deepest Africa” by Asa- 
data Dafora, a native of Sierra Leone, 
who has studied the lore of his coun- 
try and presented it in solo perform- 
ances in Europe and this country. This 
is his first attempt at ensemble. It is 
very much worth seeing—and hearing. 
Although styled an opera, Kykunkor is 
chiefly interesting for the amazing solo 
dances which are interspersed with 
group dances, songs and pantomimes, 
all significant to a slender thread of 
plot. 

A bridegroom comes to a village to 
choose his bride, and the choice made, 
he falls under the evil spell of a witch 
woman who is incited to mischief by an 
unsuccessful rival. The incantations of 
a more powerful witch doctor are 
called on, the bridegroom recovers and 
the dancing proceeds. 


Outstanding is this performance of 
the witch doctor, played as by one pos- 
sessed, by Abdul Assen. It provides 
many spine-crawling moments, and is 
not in the least spoiled by a chorus in 
the background singing in plain diatonic 
harmony what more closely resembles 
Nearer My God to Thee than anything 
else. These incongruous musical inter- 
ludes come occasionally and even though 
they may be adaptations of English 
hymn tunes gleaned in some dim past 
from missionaries, they are very ir- 


program of vocal music and dramatic 
readings in the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. J. M. B. 


Open Week Is Held by Neighborhood 
Music School 


An Open School Week was held by 
the Neighborhood Music School, Mrs. 
Janet D. Schenck, director, during the 
week of April 30. The first program 
was an auditorium concert intended to 
give a cross-section of the school work. 


It included orchestral numbers, - en- 
sembles, solos and demonstrations of 
junior and senior theory. Regular 


classroom activities were demonstrated 
on the afternoon of May 2, and on May 
4, by ensembles and orchestras. The 
same evening a symposium on Music 
and How It Serves Our District was 
held, the speakers being Harding 
Scholle, Mrs. M. W. Lauson, Helen M. 
Harris and Frances H. Benjamin. May 
5 was devoted to children’s work and 
to an informal concert. 


Helen Reynolds Acclaimed in Dresden 


Drespen, May 15.— The concert 
given by Helen Reynolds, mezzo-so- 
prano, in the Kiinstler House on April 
30 was heard with enthusiasm by a dis- 
criminating audience. 

Works on her program having first 
performances in Dresden were Die 
Amerikanerin (The American Woman) 
by Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach 
and Kirchner’s Nur Tropfen, seven 





Goldberg 
Abdul Assen as the Witch Doctor, a Perform- 
ance of Thrilling and Blood-Curdling Intensity 


ritating to a Western ear which does 
not expect its own harmonies and tunes 
—banal ones, at that—from a portrayal 
of savage mysteries. Much more con- 
genial is the occasional singing of 
plaintive and weird chants which seem 
consistent and typical. 

Dafora’s dances as the bridegroom, 
and with him Musu Esami as the bride 
are especially fine, a controlled savage- 
ry of movement and gesture which is 
quite thrilling to watch. Preparation 
and sustaining of mood and feeling is 
the work of three excited drummers, 
who are seldom still, and whose com- 
plicated rhythms, always built, however, 
on a definite 4/4 pulse, provide a con- 
stant undercurrent and often a pointed 


climax to the ritual. Q. 

songs with string quartet. Assisting 
were a string quartet made up of Willi- 
bald Roth, Bruno Knauer, Herbert 


Ronnefeld and Rudolf 
Otto Schafer, flutist. 


Kratina, and 


Concert Is Given by University of 
Pennsylvania Artists 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—An exceed- 
ingly enjoyable concert was given by 
the music department of the School of 
Fine Arts, University of Pennsylvania, 
in Irvine Auditorium on May 1. Wino- 
na Bimboni, classical dancer, accom- 
panied by Alberto Bimboni, gave num- 
bers to music by Chopin, Lecuona, Cha- 
minade, Kramer and Brahms. 
by Paul Krummeich were presented by 
Mildred Faas, soprano, and the com- 
poser. Robert Elmore played organ mu- 
sic by Bach. Harl McDonald and Hans 
M. Schumann were heard in piano 
works of their own composition, and 
Morrison C. Boyd contributed his choral 
prelude on Adeste Fideles. 


Songs 


Concert Given for Cortot Scholarship 
Fund 


A concert of French music was given 
by Antoinette Gide, soprano, and Berthe 
Bert, pianist, in the French Institute on 
May 3 for the benefit of the Alfred Cor- 
tot Scholarship Fund. The program, 
interpreted with fine artistry, contained 
works by Franck, Fauré, Debussy, Cha- 
brier, Dupare and Poulenc. 
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BOSTON ENTERTAINS 
ORGANIST CHAPTER 


New England Branch of American 
Guild Meets—United Choirs 
Are Heard 


Boston, May 20.—The New England 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists convened in this city on April 
23, 24 and 25. Members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Frederick Johnson, 
dean; Edward B. Gammons, sub-dean ; 
Harold Schwab, secretary ; Mary Louise 
Chapin, corresponding secretary ; Edgar 
Jacobs Smith, treasurer; Homer Hum- 
phrey, Marion P. Frost, Velma L. Hard- 
en, Mrs. Blanche T. Brock, Gerald F. 
Frazee, Albion Metcalf, Henry R. Aus- 
tin, Albert W. Snow, William E. Zeuch, 
George Burdett, Walter Clemson, John 
Herman Loud, John P. Marshall, 
Hamilton C. MacDougall, and Raymond 
C. Robinson. 


$100 Prize Awarded 


The $100 prize given by the Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Company was won by 
Elizabeth B. Anderson of Honolulu, a 
pupil of Carl McKinley of the New 
England Conservatory. F. Carroll Mc- 
Kinstry, of Hadding Church, Barre, 
Vt., received honorable mention. Judges 
were Homer Whitford, Dartmouth Col- 
lege ; Clarence Watters, Trinity College ; 
and Clement Lenom, New England Con- 
servatory. Frederick Johnson, organist 
of the Church of the Advent, Boston; 
and director of music at Bradford Jun- 
ior College, was in charge. 

Combined choirs conducted by 
Thompson Stone, conductor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, sang at a 
service in the First Church. Among 
other events attended by the members 
were a service in Harvard Memorial 
Chapel, at which the Harvard Choir 
sang; a rehearsal of the New England 
Conservatory Orchestra under Dr. Wal- 
lace Goodrich: and a recital by Carl 
Weinrich, of the College of the City of 
New York. W. J. P. 


LANGSTROTH WORKS HEARD 


Program in Vienna Given Under Aus- 
pices of American Women’s Club 


Vienna, May 15.—The bar in the 
New Bristol Hotel, at other times given 
over to jazz, drinks and dancing, was 
the scene recently of an afternoon con- 
cert devoted to the compositions of Ivan 
Langstroth, under the auspices of the 
American Women’s Club of Vienna. 

The program consisted of an. intro- 
duction and Fugue on a fugue theme by 
Paul Juon for string quartet, Seven 
Songs, two movements, Adagio and 
Presto, from a String Trio, and varia- 
tions for violin and piano on a theme 
of Fiorillo. 

Helene Vierthaler, a 
opera singer, sang the songs sym- 
pathetically, the other artists were 
David Gruenschlag, violinist, the Gali- 
mir Quartet, which has_ frequently 
broadcast Langstroth compositions from 
Vienna, and the composer at the piano. 
The songs, chiefly lyrical, reveal a calm, 
contemplative view of nature, as in 
Autumn, evince dramatic force in At 
Midnight, and striking realism in Kat- 
zenjammer. The String Quartet and 
String Trio show originality. The 
Variations, given a hearing also at a 
recent evening of the Austrian Union 
of Young Composers, brought to a bril- 
liant close a highly successful concert. 

Langstroth, a Californian, has resided 
for a number of years in Modling near 
Vienna Appie Funk 


distinguished 








Watertown Scene of Convention 
Which Features Attractive 
Contests 


Watertown, N. Y., May 20.—Hold- 
ing its ninth Biennial Convention in 
this city on May 10, 11 and 12, the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs re- 
elected Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, of 
Brooklyn, to the presidency, an office 
she has held for six years. New vice- 
presidents are Mrs. DeWitt Ogsbury, 
Albany, and Mrs. John McClure Chase, 
New Rochelle. 

The following were re-elected: Mrs. 
Florence Otis, New York, vice-presi- 


dent; Mrs. C. J. LaFleur, Waverly, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Dorothy 
Reims, Ozone Park, corresponding 


secretary; Mrs. Elbert Horton, Albany, 
treasurer. Retiring vice - presidents 
were Mrs. Frederick E. Knapp, Water- 
town, chairman of the convention pro- 
gram, and Mrs. Charles Garner, Roch- 
ester, 

Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, pres- 
ident of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, was the honor guest and 
speaker at the banquet on May 11 in 
the Hotel Woodruff, headquarters of 
the convention. Composer guests were 
Marianne Genet and Dr. Adolf Frey. 
In the afternoon a program in All Souls 
Universalist Church consisted of works 
by northern New Yorkcomposers. Those 
represented were Gladys Mantell, Hazel 
Fletcher - Hawley, Clarence Johnson, 
Marion Genet, William Berwald and 
Adolf Frey. 


Competitions for Choirs 


On the first night, the Women’s 
Choral Competition held in the South 
Junior High School was won by the 
Watertown Morning Musicales Chorus, 
conducted by Grace Munson Allen. Sec- 
ond place was won by the Ogdensburg 
Women’s Choral Club, Ann Pease 
Breaky, conductor. 

Also taking part in the program were 
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N. Y. FEDERATED CLUBS HOLD BIENNIAL 


the Gouverneur Music Club, Ora 
Spencer Fuller, conductor, and the 
Watertown Y. W. C. A. Glee Club, 
conducted by Charles N. Burmaster. 
Judges were Frank Willgoose, Hunt- 
ington, L. I.; Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, Brooklyn; and Ernest Mehaffey, 
director of music at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Contests were also held on the last 
day. In the competition for women’s 
state normal and college chorals, first 
place was won by the Phoenix Club 
of Potsdam Normal School, Helen M. 
Hosmer, conductor. The Syracuse Uni- 
versity Women’s Glee Club, conducted 
by Dorothy E. Hubbard, came second. 
A cup was won in the mixed choral 
class by the Madrid Choral Society, led 
by Marion Robson Wimble. 

A junior list was the most exten- 
sive ever held in this section. The con- 
test for boys’ bands was won by the 
Children’s Home Band of Watertown, 
Thurston Lewis, conductor. Winners in 
the choir contest were the singers from 
Grace M. E. Church of Sackets Harbor, 
Mrs. I. Stokes, conductor, in the unison 
class; and in the two-part group, the 
Hawley-Dunning Junior Choir, of Mas- 
sena, Mrs. Hazel F. Hawley, conductor, 
and the Junior Music Club of M. E. 
Church, Norwood, led by Mrs. Gladys 
Edwards. 


Ann Arbor Festival 


(Continued from page 30) 


Miss Bori’s voice seemed like another 
instrument in this and the audience was 
riotous in its applause. Another lovely 
and delicate aria concluded Miss Bori’s 
printed program, Depuis le Jour from 
Charpentier’s Louise, but she gracious- 
ly responded with four popular en- 
cores, including Estrellita, Clavelitos, 
The Old Wooden Clock and a Spanish 


song. Mabel Ross Rhead provided fine 
piano accompaniments for the last 
numbers. 


The orchestral selections on Friday 
evening were Moussorgsky’s Night on 
the Bald Mountain, the Sailors’ Dance 
from Gliére’s Red Poppy, which was 
repeated, and the Brahms Fourth 
Symphony. 

The fifth concert, on Saturday after- 
noon, proved this year to be one of 
the best programs in the whole Festi- 
val. An impassioned account of Bee- 
thoven’s Coriolanus was followed by 
the Ninth Symphony, with the Uni- 
versity Choral Union, the Chicago 
Symphony, Mr. Stock conducting, and 
a quartet of fine soloists, including Miss 
Vreeland, Miss Glade, Arthur Hackett 
and Theodore Webb. Miss Vreeland’s 
beautiful voice and her evident in- 
timacy with the work placed her per- 
formance at the top. Mr. Hackett won 
approval in the tenor solo part and Mr. 
Webb's clear baritone voice offered 
temporary respite from the Festival’s 
baritone tradition. Miss Glade’s debut 
as a Ninth Symphony soloist was 
rather unfortunate as often she could 
not be heard. The rich quality of her 
voice was not really realized until Sat- 
urday evening. 

Having conducted both 
numbers without score, Mr. 
then proceeded to do likewise with 
Strauss’s Heldenleben, in which the 
Chicago Symphony, notable for its mel- 
low playing throughout the Festival, 
was especially commendable. Mischa 
Mischakoff’s beautiful interpretation of 
the violin solo part won deserved 
plaudits for this fine concertmaster. 


Beethoven 
Stock 





Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, Re-elected Pres- 
ident of the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs 


TEACHERS OF VIRGINIA 
HOLD ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 


Marion Is Centre of Meeting—Pro- 
grams Given by Guest Musicians 
and Lecal Artists 
Marion, Va—The Virginia Music 
Teachers State Association held its an- 
nual convention here from April 24 to 
27 under the presidency of Blanche 
Deal. New officers 


were elected as 
follows : 

Bristow Hardin, Norfolk, president ; 
Violet Older, Lynchburg, vice-presi- 
dent; Cecil Wilkins, Norfolk, corre- 
sponding secretary; Helen Gannon, 
Danville, recording secretary; Mrs. 


J. R. Dowdy, Farmville, treasurer. 

Mrs. Joseph Forman, of Roanoke, 
presided at the banquet. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. John Alexander 
Jardine, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and Mrs. Jo- 
seph C. Byron, Capital district presi- 
dent. Mrs. Annabel Morris Buchanan 
entertained at tea in her home, Rose 
Acres, where a program of composi- 
tions by her was given. 

Artistic recitals were given by Frank 
Mannheimer, pianist, London, in the 
Lincoln Theatre; by Edward Kane, 
tenor, New York, and Mrs. Ruth 
Rodeheaver Thomas, Roanoke, and 
Albert Hewitt, Jr. Marion, singers. 

Richard McClanahan, of New York, 
an exponent of the Tobias Matthay 
Piano School in London, held a master 
class. 

The next annual meeting will be held 


in Norfolk. 


CLUB MARKS ANNIVERSARY 


Community Group in Meunt Vernon, 
Ohio, Ends Fifteenth Year 

Mount Vernox, Ouro, May 20.— 
The Community Music Club, celebrat- 
ing its fifteenth anniversary, has a suc- 
cessful record, largely due to the enter- 
prise of the organizers, Nellie McFad- 
den, Mrs. Vaughn Kester and Ralph C 
Ringwalt. H. L. Beecher is the secre- 
tary. While the club has guarantors. 


concerts bv celebrated 





artists have paid 
for themselves, although the population 


of the town is approximately only 10,000. 


yore 
Patrons have donated tickets to winners 
of musical contests in the public schools 


Artists appearing in the 1933- sea- 
son were Rose Bampton, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Ethel 
In the course of the club's history there 
have been concerts bv the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, the Detro 


sembles and manv solousts. 


MINNEAPOLIS HOST 
AS CLUBS CONVENE 


Minnesota Federation Assembles 
for Meetings and Programs 
of Interest 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 20.—Holding its 
eighth annual convention in this city on 
April 20 and 21, the Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, Mrs. H. Carroll 
Day, president, elected the following 
oficers: Carlotta Simmons, Duluth, 
president; Thelma Holm _ Erickson, 
Thief River Falls, Mrs. W. C. Mac- 
Carty, Rochester, and Mrs. Chester 
Danielson, Fergus Falls, vice-presi- 
dents: Harriet Smith Fuller, Glencoe, 
historian; Mrs. R. L. Colbert, Breck- 
enridge, librarian; Mrs. William F. 
Brabetz, Minneapolis, recording secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Ingersoll, 
Duluth, treasurer. 

Headquarters were in the Hotel 
Nicollet, Mrs. Brabetz being the gen- 
eral chairman of the group which wel- 
comed visitors and delegates. On the 
first day Archie N. Jones, state choral 
chairman, spoke on Choral Opportun- 
ity: and Bess M. Wilson, of the Minne- 
apolis Journal, on The Value of Organ- 
ization. 


(ret rge 


Give Musical Program 


faking part in the musical program 
were the Hamline University Choir, 
conducted by John M. Kuypers; Fred- 
eric Mix, pianist, of the Minneapolis 
Guild of Music Teachers; the Fergus 
Falls Schumann Club Sextet; and 
Theresa Melmer Strand, contralto, ac- 
companied by Julia Bernard Gillis, of 
the Hibbing Tuesday Musicale. Works 
presented were by Chopin, Liszt, Spross, 
Kountz, Kramer, Tchaikovsky, Christ- 
iansen, Grieg and Gaul. 

Scheduled for the evening was a 
concert by the Minneapolis Symphony, 
giving Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
with the assistance of the Twin City 
Choirs. 

Junior Contests 


Junior contests were held on the sec- 
md day with Mrs. Walter Walbridge of 
Hastings as stage junior chairman. Dr. 
James A. Davies was toastmaster at the 
luncheon. Greetings were extended by 
Mrs. H. A. Patterson, national publicity 
chairman. Singers taking part in the 
musical program were Ann O’Mally 

allogly, Claudia Sether of Albert Lea, 
and Margaret Zender Beaulieu, Austin. 
Valborg Finkelson, Duluth, played vio- 
lin solos. 

The next annual meeting will be in 
St. Paul. 
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(from the “‘Red Poppy”’ Ballet)—Score, 
$4.00; Parts, $12.00; Extra Strings, 
each 80c. 

MOSSOLOW — Iron Foundry — Score, 
$5.00; Parts, $20.00; Extra Strings, 
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—Score, $10.00; Parts, $36.00; Extra 
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WESTCHESTER HAS 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL 





Sandor Harmati Conducted the Westchester 
Festival in Notable Performances 


(Continued from page 4) 


great auditorium and because his sing- 
ing was musicianly in a high degree. 
The less conspicuous parts were also 
handled with distinction. 

On the second night, another happy 
audience heard a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. The Yonkers Male Glee Club 
was conducted by Clifford E. Dinsmore; 
Guila Bustabo played the Goldmark 
Concerto with Louis Persinger at the 
piano; and the Negro Jubilee Chorus 
of 350, conducted in turn by Mr. Harm- 
ati and Alston Burleigh, son of H. T. 
Burleigh, was hear in characteristic mu- 
sic. The Yonkers singers were skillful 
in obtaining expressive shading in 
Protheroe’s Laudamus and in Harvey 
Ender’s Daniel. 

Miss Bustabo’s performance was re- 
markable for the certainty of her tech- 
nique, the warmth and variety of her 
tone, and her accomplished delivery. 
he co-operation of Mr. Persinger was 
all that could have been asked. 

In Deep River, Steal Away, Listen 
to the Lambs and other Negro songs, 
arranged by such authorities as H. T. 
Burleigh, Hall Johnson, J. Rosamond 
Johnson, Diton and Dett, the chorus, 
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Mason's Twenty-fifth Year at Columbia 
Marked by Concert of His Works 


T the Casa Italiana, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on the evening of May 10 
a concert of the music of Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason was given in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his appoint- 
ment at the university, attended by 
many prominent musicians and friends, 
as well as students. 

Dr. Mason was present with Mrs. 
Mason, as was his brother, Henry L. 
Mason, of Boston, and was heartily wel- 
comed during the evening. Douglas 
Moore, a member of the music faculty, 
made the congratulatory address, to 
which Dr. Mason responded fittingly. 
He also read the poems of his choral 
works, Twilight Song, a remarkable 
piece of verse by Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, and Songs of the Countryside, 
five A. E. Housman poems. 

His new Serenade, Op. 31, for string 
quartet was finely played by the Arion 
String Quartet, and Frank Sheridan 
performed his three Silhouettes, Op. 21, 
admirably. The choral pieces were ex- 
cellently sung under the baton of Lowell 
Beveridge by the Columbia University 
Chapel Choir, the Twilight Song with 
piano accompaniment, the Songs of the 
Countryside with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Orchestra. In this work the inci- 
dental solo parts were sung more than 
capably by Pauline Pierce, soprano, and 
Max Exner, baritone. 


The performance of Dr. Mason's 


which is under the direction of the West- 
chester Negro Choral Union, sang with 
poignant and appealing fervor, plus 
impeccable intonation. Ella Belle Davis 
was soprano soloist, accompanied by 
Marie Davis. 
King David Is Performed 

Honegger’s King David was the cli- 
max of the festival on the third might. 
Again the chorus won honors for an 
effective performance under Mr. Harm- 
ati’s authoritative baton; and once more 
the soloists, Miss Hayden, Miss Leslie 
and Mr. Jagel, added to their artistic 
stature with singing of outstanding 
merit. Edgar Fowlston as the Narrator 
contributed an important part to the 
performance. Clifford E. Dinsmore was 
at the organ. 

On this program, too, were Mr. 





Sigismond Stojowski, Pianoforte 
Pro Arte String Quartet of Brussels 
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Daniel Gregory Mason Was Honored at 
Columbia University With a Program of His 
Music 





music Was in every instance worthy and 


nalit rved to emphasize the seri- 
tS Quailty served to empnasize the seri 


ousness of purpose and dignity of this 
composers contribution over the years 
to American music. In honoring him, as 
it did on this occas he university 
nono;re ITSe 1 \ 

Harmatis arrangement for chorus 
without words of the Handel Largo; 
Stoessel’s Festival Fanfare, composed 
for the opening of the new Municipal 
Memorial Hall at the Worcester Festi- 


val, and Daniel Gregory Mason's 
Chanticleer Overture. Mr. Stoessel was 
present and took a bow from his box 
after the performance of his work. 


THREE OPERAS ADDED TO 
HIPPODROME REPERTOIRE 


Amate Hailed in Chenier—Anna Ham- 
lin Heard in Bohéme—Standard 


Works are Given 


\ Ba enie! > s Dahlia 
and l a Boheme were added to the Te- 
pertoire ol the ti I odrome Nationa 
Opera Company during the ftortmght. 
In Chenier, on Mav 9. Pas le Amat 
artistic Ggirector wave a Tilhant per 
formance as Gerard, and was received 
with rapturous applause *rominent 
among his associates were N rma Ric ? 
ter as Madeleine al ] { s1useppe Rad € 
1 he t e ‘ Ise < Bamt SsCcNneK 
conducted. 

Samson ¢ ) Mav 4 as 
qi | c aT ‘ Stagi 
the 1 iTis, g g $ terpre 

i < 

\ T sohe Maw ¢ 
was c > \lus \ la 
Hamil sang Cc r right 
one cited W SK > da, 
Lawrence Power seph Rover I 
Giuseppe Interrante were 
leading roles 

\ new cx 1 eT t the a hhh ami laud 
Frigerio, appeared as the elder Germont 
nl Mav 18 cted by 
\ eT ic r singers 
were heard in other operas, including 
Martha in Ex g] sh La G con la: _ar- 
men, in which Helen Miriam made her 
debut as Micaela he Barl eT f Seville 


with \ tred ( higi aS a new j IZaroO: and 


Norm 
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MAY FESTIVAL HELD 
IN MOUNT VERNON, IA. 


Cornell College Gives Thirty-sixth An- 
nual Series of Program with 
Noted Guest Artists 


Mount VerRNON, IA., May 20.—A 
new artistic record was established at 
the thirty-sixth annual May Music 
Festival at Cornell College, held on 
May 3, 4 and 5. Outstanding guests 
were the Chicago Symphony, conducted 
by Frederick Stock, appearing here for 
the thirty-second time, and Frederick 
Jagel, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera. 

The festival opened with portions of 
Haydn's The Seasons, sung by the Cor- 
nell Oratorio Society under the baton 
of Harold W. Baltz. The college sym- 
phony orchestra took part; and soloists 
were Olive June Lacey, soprano of Chi- 
cago; John E. Toms, tenor, and Francis 
German, baritone. Helen Venn was at 
the piano. The organist was Horace 
Alden Miller. 

[wo concerts were given by the Chi- 
cago Symphony, which played Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, minus the 
choral finale; and works by Bach, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Debussy, Gliére, 
Kodaly, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Sme- 
tana. 

Mr. Jagel’s program of operatic 
arias, lieder and modern songs was ex- 
tended with numerous encores and was 
a highlight of the festival. Frederick 
Schauwecker accompanied. 


Albert Stoessel and Edna Stoessel- 


Saltmarsh Give Worcester Recital 


Worcester, May 20.—An_ engross- 
ing recital of violin and piano music 
was given in the Auditorium on April 3 
by Albert Stoessel and Edna Stoessel- 
Saltmarsh. Over 2000 attended this 
event, arranged by the Worcester Coun- 
ty Musical Association. Mr. Stoessel’s 
tone was virile and expressive and his 
interpretations were eloquent with high 
thoughts. 

Featured compositions were Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in C Minor, Op. 30, 
No. 2, and Chausson’s Poéme. There 
were shorter works by Tartini-Kreisler, 
Corelli, Porpora-Kreisler, Granados, 
Cecil Burleigh and Brahms-J]oachim. 
The evening's only regret was that the 
pianist presented no solo group. 


J. F.K. 
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ROSEMARIE BRANCATO IS WELCOMED HOME 


Kansas City Crowds Greet Young 
Singer at Station—Hailed 
In Recital 


Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—When 
Rosemarie Brancato arrived at the 
Union Station on her return to her 
native city, she found some 2000 per- 
sons waiting to welcome her. After she 
had embraced her mother, the young 
singer was lifted to the counter of the 
information booth, so that everyone 
could see her. Delegations from the 
high school which Miss Brancato had 
attended and from Tau Chapter of Sig- 
ma Alpha Iota showered her with bou- 
quets. A motor cycle escort then led 
the way to the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, which Miss Brancato 
visited for the first time. 

Among the functions in her honor 
were a banquet of Sigma Alpha lota in 
the Bellevue Hotel, and a banquet in 
the Hotel Kansas Citian given by 
Italian citizens. At the latter, Mrs. 
Filomena Polsinelle presented Miss 
Brancato with a wrist watch from her 
friends, and N. De Rubertis’s orches- panist, and Brown Schoenheit, flutist 
tra played Italian music. shared honors with the singer, who re- 
ceived many bouquets. Walter Fritschy 
was the local manager. 

In the audience of 3000 were Mrs. 
Frederick Whitten, Miss Bramcato’s 





Renato Toppo 


Roseinarie Brancato Was Heartily Welcomed 
at Her Debut Concert im Kearse: City 


Singing Meets All Tests 


At her recital in Convention Hall on 
May 1, the young coloratura soprano 
sang for the first time to her “home 


: first teacher, and a delegatom trom 
folks,” whose interest had been stimu- (Coyncil Grove. headed by Mrs. R 
lated by her success with the Chicago Thompson, who congratulated the artist 
Grand Opera Company. At the conclu- after the concert was over 


sion of her first song, Caro Nome from 
Rigoletto (the opera in which she made 
her debut in Chicago), the applause was 
deafening. Miss Brancato well deserved 
the acclaim, for she met the test for 
coloraturas from every vocal and inter- Jascha Heitetz returned trom abroad 
pretative standpoint. on May 10 on the Conte di Sawoua, sail- 
A definite histrionic gift, already well ing again on the Western Primce om 
developed, stood her in good stead in May 19 for concerts m Buenos Anres 
Una Voce Poco Fa from The Barber of In the interval, Mr. Heifetz fulfilled a 
Seville and the Mad Scene from Lucia _ single radio engagement on May 13 
di Lammermoor. To these, as to works when he was heard over WEAF 
by Handel, Bishop, Alabieff-Liebling England Mr. Heifetz made sixteen 
and Warren, she brought a free, well- records with piano for His Master's 
schooled voice and the valuable asset Voice, and recorded Mozart and (laz- 


BLANCHE L_SDERW ‘ 


Heifetz Returns fer Week Before 
Sailing te Beenes Aires 


of a singing gift. While the occasion ounoff violin concertos with orchestr 
may have been trying for Miss Bran- Mr. Heifetz also visited Russia, Italy 


cato, her ingratiating manner and nat- and Hungary. Mario Castelmmovo- 


ural poise dispelled the thought of Tedesco has been so delighted with the 
nervousness. Victoria Franzen, accom-_ violinist’s playing of his two Comoertos 





1934 SpeciAL SUMMER SESSION 


Westminster Choit School 


Under the Personal Direction of Dr. Joun Finuey Wrisawson 
Silver Bay, N. Y., on Lake George 
August 1 to August 19, 1934 


The final rehearsals of WESTMINSTER CHOIR, 
preparing for its Fall European tour, will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Williamson at Silver Bay during this 
Summer School period. 





Address all inquiries to 
Westminster Choir School, Princeton, N. J. 
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that he has composed a Rapsodie Exo- 
tiqae for violim and piano for him. A 
similar compliment is to be paid Mr. 
Heifetz by Leo Weiner, whom he met 
im Budapest, together with Béla Bartok 
and Zoltam Kodaly. Mr. Weiner’s work 
will take the form of a concerto. 


KANSAS CITY GIVES 
ORCHESTRA OVATION 


Philharmonic Series Closes With 
Acclaimed Concert Under 
Krueger 


Kawsas Crry, Mo., May 20.—At the 
fimal comeert of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmomec Orchestral Series, an audience 
passimg the 5000 mark by several hun- 
dreds gathered im Convention Hall and 
temdered Karl Krueger and his orches- 
tra a prolonged ovation. It was a con- 
vimcimg demonstration of approval and 
gratitude to Mr. Krueger for his re- 
markable achievement with the orches- 
tra withim the brief period of one sea- 
Om 

The applause, however, was not en- 
turely reserved for the end of the pro- 
cram, which was devoted to Slavic and 
(cerman composers. The orchestra, un- 
ler the masterful direction of Mr. 
Krueger, played the Sixth Symphony of 
Ichaskowsky, the Prelude and Finale 
from Tristam umd Isolde, Siegfried’s 

meral March and the Tannhauser 
ure—Mr. Krueger re-creating the 
iramatic episodes. with poetic eloquence. 

Ammouncement by Powell C. Groner, 
chairmam of the board of directors, of 

mtimuation of the Philharmonic Series 
for 1934-35 resulted in deafening ap- 

amuse. Audiemces averaging well over 

4000 for the year gave proof of the in- 
terest mm the city amd surrounding ter- 
ritertes. The Kansas City Chamber of 

mmerce, W. M. Symon, secretary, 
will comtimue to sponsor the organiza- 
tiom. Im addition to the evening con- 
certs, with am imposing list of soloists, 
there will be am extensive tour and a 
series of Symphony Concerts for Young 
People. 

Ihe annual Public School Music 
Festival, held recently in Convention 
Hall, browght congratulations to Dr. 
Mabelle Glenn for the excellent results 
she obtamed as director of public school 

nsic. Very fortumate are the thousands 
of youmg people forming the choruses, 
who have the opportunity of singing 
well chosem examples of song literature 
with umforced tome—lovely in effect. 
The program also included numbers by 
the school bands and string orchestras. 





Give Operatic Travesty 


Powell Weaver’s operatic travesty, 
Heterogeneous or As We Like It, was 
the welicle used by members of the 
Kamsas City Musical Club after their 
ammual breakfast at the Hotel Baltimore, 
om May 7, with felicitous results. The 
composer was at the piano ; and the cast 
was made up by Mrs. Richard Fideli, 
vladvs McCoy Taylor, Mrs. John Mary, 
Marjorie Standart. Mrs. Ted O. Sulli- 
vam, Mrs. Wheeler Godfrey, Mrs. Cary 
RBarmey, Mrs. Spencer Gard and Mrs. 
Dera Wiles Young. The program in- 
cluded a vocal solo composed by Edna 


Coe Glade Joins Ranks 
of Artists under Banner 
of Evans and Salter 





Seymour 

Coe Glade, Operatic and Concert Contralto, 

Will Appear Under the Management of Evans 
and Salter 


Coe Glade, contralto, will appear un- 
der the management of Evans and 
Salter. She is the third new artist to 
come under their banner during this 
year, the others being Nino Martini, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Dalies Frantz, pianist. 

Miss Glade sang leading roles with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and 
has appeared in opera in Cincinnati. 
Her repertoire includes Carmen, Aida, 
Samson and Delilah, Il Trovatore, 
Mignon, Norma, La Gioconda and other 
operas. 


Forsythe and sung by Mrs. A. J. Colt, 
with the composer at the piano. Mrs. 
Albert J. Colt, retiring president, pres- 
ented the new president, Mrs. Franklin 
Murphy. Mrs. Barney, Mrs. Gard, Elma 
Eaton Carr and W inifred Goldsborough 
formed the program committee for the 


year. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





A.W.A. Choral Gives Spring Concert 


The Choral of the American Wo- 
man’s Association, Gena Branscombe, 
conductor, gave its spring concert on 
May 7 at the clubhouse. Many at- 
tractive compositions were admirably 
sung, among them premieres of the con- 
ductor’s Bach transcription, entitled 
Spring Marching, and her There was 
a King of Liang, and Frances McCol- 
lin’s Now ’Tis the Month of Maying, 
dedicated to the chorus, works by 
Tchaikovsky, Gaul, Beethoven, Strauss, 
Wagner and Kramer. Incidental solos 
were sung by Katharine Metcalf and 
Ruth Eginton. The soloist was Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, who was ap- 
plauded in two groups of songs. Miss 
Metcalf was also heard in a Gioconda 
aria. The accompanists were Berthe 
van den Berg at the piano, Virginia 
Duffey at the organ. 
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Los Angeles Maintains Schedule 
With Music of Especial Interest 


Sir Henry Wood to Open Bowl 
Series — Boris Is Given Mer- 
itorious Performance—Groups 
and Recitalists Claim Attention 


OS ANGELES, May 20.— Things 
are beginning to hum in the offices 
of the Hollywood Bowl, preparatory to 
the opening of the season on July 10 
under Sir Henry Wood, who will con- 
duct for two weeks. The offices are 
really those of the Symphony Society, 
Inc., which has leased the Bow! for the 
summer, sponsoring the series of thirty- 
two @eoncerts. 

Ticket sales are progressing favor- 
ably, more than $10,000 having been 
taken in before May 1. As in the early 
days of the amphitheatre, all seats will 
be at the rate of twenty-five cents if 
bought in $10 books, with the exception 
of seats in the boxes, which cost $75 for 
the season. Several hundred members 
of a committee are canvassing for sales: 
and speakers, led by Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish, appear before various 
organizations in the interest 
movement. 


of the 


If the plans of the newly-organized 
Southern California Musical 
tion materialize, consolidating winter 
orchestral forces and the Bowl inter- 
ests, next season’s Bow] activities will 
be taken over by the larger group. The 
success of this venture rests upon public 
response to an appeal for support of the 
orchestra. Otto Klemperer will be ask- 
ed to return as conductor. 


Associa- 


Introduces Hindemith Sonata 


The local chapter of Pro Musica gave 
its last concert of the season in the Bilt 


‘ a 
more Music Room on May 1. Perform- 


ers included Lillian Steuber, pianist; 
Philip Kahgan, viola player; Axel 
Simonsen, ‘cellist, and Anthony Rai- 


mondi, clarinetist. Hindemith’s Sonata 
for viola and piano had its first local 
hearing, and there were works by 
thoven, Mozart and Debussy. 

An operatic ambitious venture came 
to successful fruition in the Auditorium 
on May 4, when Boris Godounoff was 
sung in English by competent local sing- 
ers, with Sidor Belarsky in the title role 
and Alexis Coroshansky as conductor. 
The performance was in every way 
worthy of the effort expended. Alex- 
ander Akimoff had the role of the monk. 
Other parts were taken by Grace Omer- 
on, Basha Malinoff, Irene Cross, C. F. 
Niemann, Joseph Martin, Lloyd Staples, 
Carl Omeron, Eleanor Woodforde and 


Bee- 


Myrtle Aber. Julia Robinson was stage 
manager, and Alexander Ignatieff at- 
tended to other details. 

A recent work by Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
had its first performance in a musicale 
given in the home of Mrs. Frankel’s 
sister, Mrs. Harry Tipton Steck, on 
Palm Sunday. The work, a setting 
of Sir Gilbert Parker's The Going of 
the White Swan, was read by the com- 
poser in a compelling manner, with 
Lester Hodges at the piano. Mrs. 
Frankel has provided an excellent set- 
ting, heightening the dramatic climax. 
An Ave Maria, sung by a mixed quartet 
off stage, is a fine piece of writing. 
There was soprano solo by 
Bivthe Taylor Burns. 


In the Field of Chamber Music 


my 


Ihe Bartlett-Frankel Quartet gave 
its third and last program, sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Chamber Music So- 
ciety, in the Fine Arts Hall of the Ebell 
Club on May & With exquisite balance 
and beauty of tone, the artists played 
Debussy’s Quartet, pieces by Sigurd 
Frederiksen, and Dohnanyis Piano 
Quintet in C Minor with the excellent 
assistance of Abram Brodsky. 

The Bartlet-Frankel String Quartet 
ave the last program in its series of 
hree candle-light concerts in the Bilt- 
nore music room on March 16, fea- 
uring Miaskovsky’s Quartet in A, Op. 


>? 
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he San Carlo Opera Company, rep- 
Behymer, won 
weeks’ engagement. 

An enjovable program was given by 
the Southern California Chapter of the 
National Association of Harpists in the 
Pasadena home of Mr. and Mrs. V. R. 
Wilbur on April 7. Artists taking part 
Furman, Purcell Mayer, 
Frederiksen, Alfred Kastner, 
Phillip Memoli, Ir. May Hogan Cam- 
bern, Doris Cheney, Jack Pepper and 
Richard Kelly. There were also harp 
los by Cecelia Stephens and 
— 2s 


Hpaira 


resented locally by L. I 


: 
approval in its two 


7.3 
were pules 


Sr our 
HILT uru 


and vocal solos 
Marv Eleanor 
pr: attention on 
May 3, Maxine Carlo giving a recital in 
the Hotel Biltmore and Virginia Bur- 
bank making her debut in the Domino 
Carlo has a beautiful 


; : 
iwo sopranos Claimed 


voice, and sang Una Voce Poco Fa and 
eder intelligent! William Tyroler 
was at the piano, and Jack Pepper sup- 


Miss Burbank 
gave lieder and modern Italian songs, in 
which she created an atmosphere of 
real charm. Lester Hodges accom- 
panied Hat D. Crain 


plied violin obbligatos. 
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Visit United States to 
Conduct Master Classes 





Isidor Philipp Is Coming to America for the 
First Time to Hold Piano Classes 


Isidor Philipp, celebrated pianist, and 
professor at the Paris Conservatoire 
since 1903, will come to America for the 
first time to teach during August and 
September in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
and the Felix Fox School in Boston. He 
will conduct master classes and give 
individual lessons. 

One of the founders of the American 
Conservatory at Fontainebleau, where 
he is head of the piano department, 
Prof. Philipp himself studied with 
Georges Mathias, a pupil of Chopin, 
Stephen Heller and Saint-Saéns. He 
was among the first to bring the music 
of Saint-Saéns, Widor, d’Indy and com- 
posers of other nationalities before the 
public, and is widely recognized as one 
of the “grand old men” of French music. 

At the conclusion of his American en- 
gagement, Prof. Philipp will return to 
his classes in Paris. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
OUTLINES MASTER CLASSES 


Summer Sessions Will Be Held Under 
Presidency of Ganz with 
Large Faculty 


Cuicaco, May 20.—The catalogue out- 
lining the 1934 Summer Master School 
of the Chicago Musical College is is- 
sued. Rudolph Ganz, president, will be 
on duty and will be at the head of the 
piano department. Three sessions are 
announced. The first began May 14 to 
continue until June 23, the second is to 
continue from June 25 to Aug. 4, and 
the third from July 23 to Sept. 1. 

Both old and new names appear on 
the faculty list. Herbert Witherspoon, 
formerly director of the college, returns 
for a special engagement in the voice 
department. The school of opera will 
enlist the services of Frank St. Leger, 
formerly with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, who will be assisted by Victor 
Chesnais. Others in the voice depart- 
ment are to be Nelli Gardini, Mary Ann 
Kaufmann, George Graham, Stewart 
Barker, Blanche Slocum and Rose Lut- 
iger Gannon. 

In the piano department, besides Mr. 
Ganz, class and private lessons will be 


given by Glenn Dillard Gunn, Silvio 
Scionti, Alexander Raab, Mollie Mar- 
golies, Viola Cole-Audet, Julia Lois 


Caruthers. Max Kram and C. Gordon 
Wedertz. In the violin department Erich 
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Sorantin will be a guest teacher, with 
Leon Sametini, Max Fischel, Ray Hunt- 
ington, Maurice Goldblatt and others. 
Daniel Saidenberg and Goldie Gross 
will teach in the ‘cello department. 

The theoretical division of the faculty 
is to include Arthur Olaf Anderson, 
Gustave Dunkelberger and Lawrence 
Beste. Most of the leading teachers will 
hold classes in repertoire and teachers’ 
training. Dalcroze eurythmics will be 
taught by Paul Boepple and Eleanor 
Harris Burgis. The Curtis Class piano 
method will be exemplified by Helen 
Curtis, Eva Shapiro and assistants. Mr. 
Witherspoon will have a course in the 
history and appreciation of music. The 
school of the theatre will be under the 
direction of Walton Pyre. Scholar- 
ships for the second summer session 
will be offered. Examinations for these 
will be held on June 19 and 20. 





KALAMAZOO ENDS SERIES 


Season Concludes With Concert Under 
DeLamarter as Guest 

KALAMAZOO, Micu., May 20.— The 
Kalamazoo Symphony, of which David 
Mattern is the conductor, ended its sea- 
son with a pleasurable concert given on 
April 15, under the baton of Eric DeLa- 
marter, associate conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, as guest. The players 
were at their admired best in Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony and Liszt’s Les 
Préludes, Sibelius’s Valse Triste being 
added as an extra. Herman Felber, Jr., 
took part as soloist, giving a musicianly 
interpretation of a Bruch Concerto, 

Mr. Mattern conducted thes plendid 
concert heard on March 18, when 
Haydn’s Farewell Symphony, the Over- 
ture to Rienzi and Chabrier’s Espana 
were performed. Soloists were Mari 
Barova, soprano, and William Govier, 
pianist. 

The season has ended with all bills 
paid and a small balance. Mrs. Harry 
M. Snow is president and business man- 
ager for the fourteenth consecutive year. 





Frank Percival Price of Ottawa Wins 
Pulitzer Scholarship 

The annual Pulitzer traveling scholar- 
ship in music, having the value of 
$1,500, has been awarded to Frank 
Percival Price, of Ottawa, Canada. The 
jury was composed of faculty members 
of the department of music, Columbia 
University, and the Institute of Musical 
Art. Mr. Price received the award for 
his work as carilloneur to the Canadian 
Government and at the _ Riverside 
Church in New York. His book, The 
Carillon, was recenty published by the 
Oxford University Press. 








Detroit Symphony to Play 
at Chicago Fair 


ETROIT, May 20.— The De- 

troit Symphony will appear 
at A Century of Progress, Chicago, 
for twelve weeks, beginning June 
18, in conjunction with the Ford 
Motor Company’s Exhibit. Seventy 
musicians, led by Victor Kolar, as- 
sociate director of the orchestra, 
will give two concerts a day in an 
especially constructed shell in Ford 
Gardens. The programs will be 
broadeast. B. J. Craig, represent- 
ing the Ford Company, and Mur- 
ray G. Paterson, manager of the 
orchestra and secretary of the De- 
troit Symphony Society, signed the 
contract, which gives the company 
the right to extend the engagement 
beyond the twelve-week period. 


H. W. 
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NOVELTY IS PLAYED 
BY PROVIDENCE MEN 


Symphony Ends Third Year With 
Notable Program Conducted 
By Leps 

Provipence, May 20.—The Varia- 
tions on a Pious Theme by George L. 
Foote of Boston was a novelty at the 
Providence Symphony's concert under 
Wassili Leps in the Metropolitan Thea- 
tre on April 3. Of extended propor- 
tions and with modernistic harmonies, 
the piece aroused interest. Also heard 
were Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony, 
Beethoven's Leonore Overture No. 3 
and the Magic Fire Music from Die 
Walkire. Edwin Orlando Swain, bari- 
tone soloist, sang Wotan’s Farewell. 
The concert closed the third season of 
this vitally successful organization. 

Loeffiler’'s Suite for violin and piano 
was heard for the first time in this city 
at the University Glee Club’s concert in 
Memorial Hall on April 27, the per- 
formers being Richard Burgin, concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony, and 
Jesus Maria Sanroma. Mr. Loeffler was 
present and was cordially greeted. The 
club sang German and Russian music 
effectively under the leadership of Ber- 
rick Schloss. In solos, Mr. Burgin was 
accompanied by Leo Litwin. 


Chamber Music Provided 


The Musical Arts Quartet, playing in 
the Rhode Island School of Design on 
April 27, provided a program by 
Mozart, Brahms and Borodin. The con- 
cert was under the joint auspices of the 
school and Brown University. 

Two-piano music was presented by 
the Clavier Ensemble, under the direc- 
tion of Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, 
in the Plantations Auditorium on May 1. 
George Boyle’s Carnival Suite had its 
first performance, and concertos by 
Handel and Bach were given with a 
string orchestra. The performers were 
Mme. Charbonnel, Paul Vellucci, who 
also conducted the orchestra, May At- 
wood Anderson, Dorothy Holmes Sper- 
ty, Maria Scalzi, Marjorie Morgan, 
Ethel Richardson, Doris Whale John- 


son, Beatrice Ward, Bernice Berard, 





Hermann Scholz, Fredda Fishman 
Brodsky, Elizabeth Higgins, Mabel 
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PITTSBURGH OPENS ORCHESTRAL DRIVE 


Chappelle and Harklo,; 
Ziegler. 

The Boston Symphony, conducted by 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, ended its sea- 
son here on April 10. Lucrezia Bori 
was presented by the Community Con- 
cert Association on April 17, with Fred- 
erick Bristol as pianist. 

The local Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of Mrs. 
John Nicholas Brown, terminated an- 
other successful membership drive on 
April 21. 


Ingelborg 


ArtaAn R. CooLipnce 








Trinity Court 
J. Fred Lissfelt, Who Will Act as Pittsburgh 
Correspondent for MUSICAL AMERICA 


]. Fred Lissfelt, music critic of the 
ittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, has been ap- 
pointed correspondent in that city for 
Musicat America. Mr. Lissfelt’s first 
news-letter appears herewith. 


' 
> 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY TO 
ENTER OPERATIC FIELD 


Tristan and Secret of Suzanne Listed 
For Next Season—Soloists 


Engaged 
Detroit, May 20.—In connection 
with the Detroit Symphony's subscrip- 


tion concerts for next season, two 
operas—Tristan und Isolde, and The 
Secret of Suzanne—will be presented. 
Thaddeus Wronski, director of the De- 
troit Civic Opera, will be in charge. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch will direct Tristan 
on Nov. 29, and Victor Kolar the Wolf- 
Ferrari work on Feb. 21. Principals 
announced for the Wagner opera in- 
clude Elsa Alsen, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Paul Althouse and Fred Patton. 

Soloists for the fourteen concerts by 
the orchestra will be Bronislaw Huber- 
man, Harold Bauer, Nina Garbousora, 
Hulda Lashanska, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Myra Hess, Lotte Lehmann, Artur 
Schnabel, Albert Spalding and Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch is expected to di- 
rect ten concerts, and Mr. Kolar will 
conduct the remainder. H. W. 


Jorge Bolet Gives Graduation Recital 
at Curtis Institute 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Jorge Bolet, 
a young Cuban pianist who gave his 
graduation recital in Casimir Hall of 
the Curtis Institute of Music on April 
16, was undeterred by the manifest and 
taxing difficulties of the program he 
had selected. He absolved himself of 
the virtuoso pieces with great skill and 
aplomb, and works in which interpreta- 





Ponselle Is Soloist at Closing 
Concert—Tribute Paid to 
Harvey Gaul 


PitrsspurGH, May 20. — Pittsburgh 
music fans have rarely responded so 
wholeheartedly to any musical event as 
they recently did to the testimonial con- 
cert for Harvey B. Gaul. Carnegie 
Music Hall was crowded on May 4 with 
an appreciative audience to listen to the 
twenty choruses and the soloists who 
came to honor our colleague. 

Marion Genet, one of our most pro- 
lific song writers, was commander-in- 
chief of the evening. The program was 
made entirely of Mr. Gaul’s works, old 
and new, so that we got a fair glimpse 
of his accomplishments and present ten- 
dencies. Sarah Logan, contralto; Dick- 
son Fulton, tenor; Helen Bell Rush, 
soprano; Samuel Kliatchko, ‘cellist ; and 
Marshall Bidwell, city organist, were 
soloists. 


Making Musical History 


On May 15 we made musical history 
once again when, at a banquet of en- 
thusiastic workers, we opened the drive 
for $100,000, which will save our or- 
chestra for two more years. Dr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch and Rosa Ponselle were 
honor guests, the veteran conductor 
making one of the most appealing 
speeches of his career. 

The following night Antonio Moda- 
relli conducted the closing concert of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony season in 
Syria Mosque before a capacity audi- 
ence. In addition to Beethoven's Sev- 
enth Symphony and Respighi’s Pines of 
Rome, there was a movement from a 
Zitterbart symphony. Miss Ponselle 
gave arias from Semiramide, La Travi- 
ata and Carmen. Never before has she 
sung here with such exuberance, add- 


tive musicianship was required likewise 
had presentations of technical efficiency 
and a considerable amount of feeling. 
Mr. Bolet played the Brahms Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Han- 
del; Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor and 
the Nocturne in E Flat, Op. 55, No. 23 
two Preludes by Rachmaninoff, Op. 23 
and 32; Prokofieff’s Suggestion Dia- 
bolique; and Godowsky’s Symphonic 
Metamorphoses on Themes from the 
Fledermaus Waltzes, highly protechni- 
cal. David Saperton was Mr. Bolet’s 
teacher at the Curtis Institute. 
W. R. M. 





Richard Crooks Closes Series 
in Jamestown, N. Y. 


Jamestown, N. Y., May 20.—The 
final concert under the auspices of the 
Jamestown Civic Music Association was 
given in Washington Junior Auditorium 
on April 18 by Richard Crooks, tenor, 
and Frank LaForge, composer-pianist. 
The enthusiastic audience was so large 
that 100 chairs were placed on the 
stage. 

Mr. Crooks sang Handel arias, songs 
by Schubert, arias from La Traviata 
and Manon, Retreat and Supplication, 
by LaForge. 

Mr. LaForge accompanied and played 
a solo group. 





Elizabeth Yolande Gilbert Marries 


CamBrRIDGE, Mass., May 20.—Mrs. 
Henry Franklin Belknap Gilbert has an- 
nounced the marriage of her daughter, 
Elizabeth Yolande Gilbert, and Dr. Yale 
David Koskoff of New Haven, Conn., 
on April 18. 


ing many encores, which she began to 
sell at $500 apiece for the benefit of the 
orchestra. 

Impassioned speeches by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Maclay Hall, president of the or- 
chestra association, and John W,. Law- 
rence carried upward the spirit in- 
augurated by the glorious Ponselle, and 
at the end of the concert it seemed 
that we should win our campaign. 


Recitalists Win Approbation 


Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symphony, and Henry 
Harris, Pittsburgh pianist, gave one of 
the outstanding chamber music con- 
certs of the season in the Twentieth 
Century Club. The Handel Sonata in 
E, Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata, and 
the Brahms D Minor Sonata made up 
the program. Mr. Harris accompanied 
Mr. Mischakoff next day in his violin 
recital before the Woman's Club of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Louise Lerch, as Mrs. Donald Brien, 
now a resident of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed soprano soloist at the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, the new 
edifice which the Mellon family has 
given our East End. 

The Pittsburgh Opera Company, or- 
ganized by Gemma Cassaretto and now 
playing small towns in our neighbor- 
hood, may become the nucleus of the 
long-desired municipal opera. Mme. 
Cassaretto’s chief aides are Caro- 
line Hilmer, contralto soloist in Rodef 
Shalom Temple; Mrs. R. M. Heath, 
Vincent Kroen, and George Toole, with 
Honor Ochsenhirt as director. 

Lino Bartoli, one of the first violin- 
ists of the Pittsburgh Symphony, gave 
his debut recital on May 9 in Carnegie 
Lecture Hall, with the Mendelssohn 
Concerto as the keystone of his pro- 
Earl Mitchell accompanied. 

J. Frep LissFevt 


gram, 


Cincinnati Zoo Opera Discontinued 

CINCINNATI, May 22.—There will be 
no operatic season at the Cincinnati 
Zoological Gardens this summer, be- 
cause it has been impossible to raise a 
guarantee fund. It is understood, how- 
ever, that various musical forces will 
have something to offer at different 
times during the season. SEs Ws 
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BOHEME ATTRACTS 
ST. LOUIS THRONGS 


Plans for Annual Season During 
Five Years Are Announced 
as Series Ends 


St. Louis, May 20.—Extra chairs and 
standing room privileges were necessary 
on May 5 to accommodate the throng at 
La Boheme, the final opera in the short 
season under the direction of Guy Gol- 
terman in the new Municipal Auditori- 
um. Interest centred in Lucrezia Bori, 
the Mimi, and Mario Chamlee, the Ro- 
dolfo. Miss Bori, heard here in opera 
for the first time, portrayed her role 
with great tenderness and vocal purity. 
Mr. Chamlee was never in better voice, 
and the soprano and tenor duets were 
filled with artistic beauty. Lucy Monroe 
was one of the best Musettas ever seen 
in this city. Claudio Frigerio was the 
Marcello; Guido Guidi, Colline; Wil- 
fred Engelman, Schaunard; and Vit- 
torio Trevisan, Benoit and Alcindoro. 
Gennaro Papi, the conductor, did won- 
ders with the score, and the chorus had 
been ably trained. 

In an interval, Miss Bori read a state- 
ment from Mr. Golterman, expressing 
gratitude for the support given the en- 
terprise, and announcing the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Papi as conductor, Arman- 
do Agnini as stage manager and Attico 
Bernabini as chorus master for an an- 
nual season of opera during the next 
five years. It was also announced that 
the Grand Opera Chorus School will 
open on June 1 in preparation for a fall 
season. The initial season was a finan- 
cial success. 


Folk Festival Attracts 


The first annual National Folk Festi- 
val, from April 29 to May 2, followed 
closely the dedicatory ceremonies at the 
Auditorium. Matinee and evening per- 
formances included Indian dances and 
music from Oklahoma; Indiana folk 
songs; La Guignolee, by a group from 
St. Genevieve, Mo., where it has been 
sung for 200 years; regional songs and 
dances from Vermont, North Carolina, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee; cowboy bal- 
lads from Arizona; sea chanteys from 
Snug Harbor; Spanish songs and plays, 
and Negro spirituals. Many thousands 
attended. The programs were arranged 
by Sarah Gertrude Knott, national di- 
rector. Maurice Weil was president of 
the Festival; and Paul Green, the na- 
tional chairman. 

Mario Silva, baritone, gave a recital 
on May 4 in Assembly Hall No. 2 of 
the Auditorium. He used his beautiful 
voice with intelligence in a program 
which ranged from seventeenth and 
eighteenth century songs to operatic 
arias and a varied choice of songs. 
Corinne Frederick accompanied. 

The Civic Music League’s campaign 
for members was opened with a recep- 
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tion in the home of George Mackey, 
president. Speakers were Dema E. 
Harshbarger, president of the National 
Civic Music Association, Inc., Chicago; 


Leo C. Miller, John C. Tobin and 
Herbert W. Cost. 
The new Condon Series opened 


auspiciously on April 16 with a baritone 
recital by John Charles Thomas in the 
St. Louis University Gymnasium. Mr. 
Thomas was in glorious voice and com- 
municative mood, singing German, 
French and English songs with artistry. 
Carroll Hollister accompanied and play- 
ed a solo group. 

A recital by Grete Stveckgold on 
April 6 closed the Principia Lecture 
and Concert Course, which is managed 
by William Morgens, |r. It was the 
soprano’s debut here. The large audi- 
ence was captivated. Celius Dougherty 
assisted at the piano. 

Bach’s The Passion According to St. 
Matthew, never before given in this 
city, was recently sung twice by the 
choir of St. Peter’s Church under the 
direction of C. Calvin Ringgenberg. The 
presentations were excellent. The choir 
of the Church of St. Michael and St. 
George gave a fine performance of 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater recently under 
Paul Freiss. 

Corinne Frederick, pianist, gave an 
impressive recital in the Corinado Ho- 
tel on April 19. The Max Steindel En- 
semble appeared on the Concordia 
Seminary Lyceum Series on April 13. 
The local chapter of Mu Phi Upsilon 
presented a group from the Kansas City 
chapter at the Artists’ Guild on April 11. 
Frank Parker, diseur, was heard in the 
Little Theatre on April 11 and 12, as- 
sisted by Ruth Gordon, pianist. Recol- 
lections of a Prima Donna was the title 
of a lecture given by Margaret Chap- 
man Byers before the Women’s Club on 


April 19. H. W. C. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
TO HOLD SUMMER COURSES 


Three Sessions Will Be Conducted by 
Noted Teachers—Scholarships 
Arranged 





Cuicaco, May 20.—The Chicago Con- 
servatory, Loro Gooch, president, will 
hold three summer sessions this season. 
The first began May 14, to continue 
to June 23; the second will be from 
June 25 to Aug. 4; the third, Aug. 6 to 
Sept. 15. Edgar Nelson is the director 
of the conservatory, Richard Czerwon- 
ky and Otto Wulf, vice-presidents, and 
Edgar A. Brazelton, dean. 

Among the faculty of one hundred 
and twenty-five artists are: Piano: Julie 
Rivé-King, René Engle-Lidge, Radie 
Britain, Alexander MacFadyen, Eliza- 
beth Moritz, Edgar Nelson, Siegfried 
Vollstedt and Otto Wulf. Voice: Mae 
Graves Atkins, Baroness Von Turk 
Rohn, Lucy Atkinson, Mrs. DeWolf 
Hopper, Florence Kaiser, Lester Luth- 
er, Herbert Miller and Charles Russeau, 
Opera: Siegfried Volstedt. Violin: 
Richard Czerwonky, Ralph Becker, Guy 
Hartle, Alexander Sebald, Robert 
Quick, Fritz Renk and Mischa Liv- 
schutz. ’Cello: Bruno Steindel, Walter 
Brauer and Wilbert Peske. Organ: Ar- 
thur Dunham, Edgar Nelson and Harry 
T. Carlson. Composition and orches- 
tration: Edward A. Brazelton, Arthur 
Dunham and Robert Sanders. Among 
the courses will be one in public school 
music by O. E. Robinson, for many 
years director of music in Hyde Park 
High School. 

Free and partial scholarships will be 
granted. Examinations for these are 
to be held on June 21. 


Julia Peters to Come 
Under Friedberg Banner 
for Concert Appearances 





De Barron 


Julia Peters, Soprano, Will Be Heard Under 
Annie's Friedberg's Direction 


Julia Peters, American soprano, will 
appear under the management of Con- 
cert Direction Annie Friedberg for a 
number of years. Miss Peters will 
again be heard in recitals, beginning in 
the autumn. 

Among her successes of the 1933-34 
season was a New York recital in the 
Town Hall. 


Rethberg Hailed in Florence Debut 


(By Cable to Mustcat. AMERICA) 


FLoRENCE, May 20.—Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, made her debut here the night 
before last, singing Leonora in Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino, and was given 
ovations after her arias for her bril- 
liant singing. She will sing the role 
here four or more times as guest. 


Dino Borgioli in Opera Abroad 


Dino Borgioli, tenor, will sing in La 
Cenerentola and La Bohéme at Covent 
Garden, London, late in May and in 
June. Engagements in Florence include 
performances of Don Giovanni under 
the baton of Tullio Serafin. In April 
Mr. Borgioli was heard in Manon at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. 


INDIANAPOLIS MEN 
GIVE REQUEST LIST 


Orchestra Rounds Out Season in 
Program of Representative 
Works 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 20.— A request 
program was presented at the Indianap- 
olis Symphony's final concert of the sea- 
son (with the exception of a “pop” 
concert on May 8) in the Murat The- 
atre on April 10. Ferdinand Schaefer 
conducted Franck’s Symphony, the 
Overture to The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Four Dances from Tchaikovsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite, Traumerei by Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn's Spring Song. 
Wilhelmina Eberhart sang the Bell 
Song from Lakmé with the orchestra 
and a group in which she was accom- 
panied by Charles Lurvey. 


Lawrence Tibbett Hailed 


Lawrence Tibbett delighted a large 
audience recently in the Murat Thea- 
tre, coming under the auspices of 
the Indianapolis League of Women 
Voters. Mr. Tibbett sang arias, lieder 
and spirituals, chiefly in English, re- 
vealing rare artistry. Stewart Wille 
accompanied. 

In place of the Russian Symphonic 
Choir, scheduled by the Civic Music 
Association, Ignace Strasfogel was 
presented in a piano recital recently at 


Caleb Mills Hall. 
Verdi’s Requiem Performed 


Verdi's Requiem was given recent- 
ly in the Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church under the direction of Frederick 
Newell Morris. Soloists were Mrs. 
Frances Wallace, Patra Kennedy, 
Perry Rush and Vaughn Cornish. 
Paul Matthews played the organ. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, gave his 
annual recital for the Indianapolis 
Mannerchor at the Academy of Music 
on April 8, with Ignace Strasfogel at 
the piano. 

The Civic Music Association brought 
the season to a close on April 12, when 
Efrem Zimbalist was the soloist. Theo- 
dore Saidenberg accompanied. 

Highly artistic concerts were given 
recently by the Musical Art Quartet, 
presented by the Civic Music Associa- 
tion, and the Budapest String Quartet, 
sponsored by the Indianapolis Manner- 
chor. The new organ in the Odeon was 
dedicated with a fine program by Don- 
aly Gilley. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
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Production of Elijah Is Feature 
of Music Week Held in Baltimore 


Dr. Williamson Conducts Chorus 
of 500 in Mendelssohn Oratorio 
—Excellent Concerts Are Given 
by Resident Musicians 


ALTIMORE, May 20.—Music Week 

opened auspiciously on May 6 with 
a production of Elijah under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John Finley Williamson, 
conductor of the Westminster Choir, 
in the Lyric Theatre before a capacity 
audience of 4500. The massed chorus 
numbered 500, including a boys’ choir. 
Dr. Williamson happily secured an ef- 
fective performance. The _ soloists, 
Pauline Small, Thelma Viol, A. Roy 
Williams and Ralph V. Juske, gave 
smooth interpretations of their roles. 

Public response to Music Week 
proved that the interesting programs 
had a definite appeal, large audiences 
attending concerts in the Peabody Insti- 
tute. Among the ensembles taking part 
were: the Baltimore & Ohio Glee Club, 
Ivan Servais, conductor; the Baltimore 
& Ohio Women’s Music Club, led by 
Virginia Blackhead; combined orches- 
tras under Hendrick A. Essers; and the 
Baltimore Music Club Chorus under 
Franz C. Bornschein. A string ensem- 
ble was made up of Walter DeLille, 
Gerald Eyth, Charles Granovsky and 
Arnold Kvam. 

Participants also included: Samuel 
T. Morris, Dr. Petran and Ida Ermold, 
organists; Elizabeth Bolek, Geraldine 
Mutter, Elma Reitz, Robert Southard 
and Louis Ellwood Hawkins, singers; 
Clara C. Groppel and Ruth H. Schaffer, 
pianists; Sarah Stulman, and George 
Bolek, accompanists. Public School 
Music Evening was under the direction 
of John Denues, director of music 
education. A schedule for Negroes was 
arranged by the department of educa- 
tion, Gerald Allen, director. 

Members of the Music Week Com- 
mittee were: Katherine Lucke, chair- 
man; John H. Elterman, Ida Ermold, 
Mrs. Martin Wilson Garrett, Mrs. E. P. 
Keech, Jr.. Maude C. Lewis, Mrs. 
Franklin Onion, Otto Ortman, Fred- 
erick P. Steiff and Dr. A. R. L. Dohme. 


Civic Opera Presents Aida 


Performances apart from Music 
Week have also been numerous. The 
Baltimore Civic Opera, directed by 
Eugene Martinet, gave four perform- 
ances of Aida at Lehmann Hall in the 
week of May 10. The cast: Louise 
Schuchardt, Richard Bond, John F. 


Osbourne, Robert Jachens, Margaret 
Gilner, Douglas McComas and Betty 
Clarke. 

J. Norris Hering, successor to the 
late Howard S. Jefferson as music di- 
rector of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, made his initial appearance as 
conductor of the women’s chorus on 
April 29. He presented his own A 
Salutation, in memory of Mr. Jeffer- 
son and dedicated to the organization, 
and his predecessor’s work entitled Good 
Night. Emily Hemmick and Milton 
Weber were soloists. 

The Symphony Club, Hendrik Es- 
sers, conductor, gave a concert at the 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium on April 
15. 

Under the direction of Mr. Essers, 
the Alliance Orchestra gave a program 
in the Jewish Alliance on April 29. Rose 
Weinstein was soprano soloist. The 
Maccabean Glee Club, led by Samuel 
Welkovsky, appeared on the Alliance 
Series on April 15. Soloists were Rose 
Black and Rose Friedman. Irma Rosen- 
berg and Ealine Greenberg accompa- 
nied, 

The Grachur Glee Club of men’s 
voices, led by Franz C, Bernschein, ap- 
peared at the Guilford Community Au- 
ditorium on April 24 and at the Audi- 
torium of St. Michaels and All Angels 
on April 27. Harriet Zell Colston was 
soprano soloist, and Dr. Narman B. 
Cole the pianist. The Song of the Step- 
pes, a choral version of Tchaikovsky's 
Marche Slave by Mr. Bornschein was 
very effective. The club recently ap- 
peared at Annapolis, with Frieda Etel- 
son and Henricka Jahn as soloists. 


Schedules Are Extended 


The schedules of the Chamber Music 
Guild and the Bach Club were extended 
with request concerts. Richard Good- 
man, pianist, appeared at Cadea Hall on 
April 18, for the Bach Club. Elizabeth 
Oppenheim was heard on April 22 by 
the Chamber Guild. 

Constance Hejda, contralto, appeared 
on April 30 in a recital sponsored by 
Leroy Lewis at Cadea Hall, with Fred- 
erick Weaver as pianist. 

Gounod’s The Redemption was sung 
by the A. Lee Jones Vocal Ensemble 
at Wilson Memorial Church on April 
18. Soloists included Matie Leitch 
Jones, Edgar Scott, and Ferdinand 
Bellin. Dr. Laurence A. Petran was 
the organist. 

The Mount Washington Choral So- 
ciety gave a concert under the baton of 
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Mrs. John Wells at the Polytechnic’ In- 
stitute before members of the Parent 
Teacher Association on April 20. 

The series of Sunday afternoon re- 
citals in Newcomer Hall, sponsored by 
the Maryland School for the Blind, 
ended on April 15, with a violin pro- 
gram brilliantly played by Byrd Elyot, 
Beatrice Anthony was at the piano. 


Students at Kenwood High School 
appeared on April 19 and 20, in the 
Chinese operetta, The Willow Plate by 
Franz C. Bornschein, under the direc- 
tion of B. O'Toole and Joy C. Rein- 
muth, 

The European Conservatory, Henri 
Weinreich, director, gave a concert on 
May 3. + & 





tonnien 


Leopold Godowsky to 
Hold Master Classes 
This Summer in N. Y. 





Leopo'd Godowsky Will Hold Piano Master 
Classes in New York for the First Time 


A series of master classes in piano 
playing is to be held by Leopold Godow- 
sky for the first time in New York this 
summer. These classes, to be identical 
with those Mr. Godowsky originated in 
Vienna in 1909, will be held in the 
Steinway Building from June 25 to 
Aug. 4. They will include also the lis- 
teners’ classes for professionals and 
amateurs. 


Stoessels Entertain for the Hamilton 
B. Woods 


In honor of Hamilton B. Wood, pres- 
ident of the Worcester Musical Asso- 
ciation and Mrs. Wood, a reception and 
musicale was given by the Albert Stoes- 
sels at their home on Friday evening, 
May 11. The program consisted of a 
Donizetti aria and songs by Wolf, 
Brahms and Beach, admirably sung by 
Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano, and com- 
positions by Paradies, de Falla and 
Ravel played by Joseph Knitzer, violin- 
ist, winner this year of the Naumburg 
Foundation. The accompanists were 
srook Smith and Mary Strickler. 
Georges Barrére and Aurelio Giorni 
played the first two movements of the 
Giorni Sonata for flute and piano, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Barrére. Many prominent 
musicians and music lovers were 
present. 


Beethoven Association Moves 

to New Quarters 
The Beethoven Association moved on 
May 1 from its former club rooms on 
West Forty-fourth Street to 30 West 
Fifty-sixth Street. Members of the 
board of regents are Georges Barrére, 
Adolfo Betti, Hartwell Cabell, Mme. 
Lionello Perera, Carlos Salzedo and 
Mme. Germaine Schnitzer. Carl Deis 
is secretary; Lewis M. Isaacs, treas- 
urer; Carleton Sprague Smith, historian 
and librarian; Mrs. Adam K, Stricker, 
chairman of the house committee; Har- 

old Bauer, member ex-officio. 


BALTIMORE ARTISTS 
GIVE NATIVE MUSIC 


Works by Kramer and Bornschein 
Are Effectively Presented 
By Club 


BaLtTIMorE, May 20.—The Baltimore 
Music Club, Mrs. C. Albert Kuper, 
president, presented its closing program 
in the Hotel Emerson on the afternoon 
of April 28. Dr. Henry E. Siegrist, 
guest, spoke on Healing Through Music. 
Works heard were the choral cycle, A 
Rococo Romance, by A. Walter Kramer, 
editor of MusicaL America, and Franz 
C. Bornschein’s choral-ballet, The 
Sleeping Beauty, based on Tchaikov- 
sky’s score. 

Mr. Kramer's grateful cycle, consist- 
ing of four sections, The Forest Glade, 
Gavotte, The Hunt, and The Flight, is 
written to a text by the late Frederick 
H. Martens, and offers opportunities 
for effective interpretation. The drama- 
tic solo episodes for soprano, as sung 
by Elna R. Proffen, increased the fervor 
of the reading given by members of the 
Baltimore Music Club Chorus under the 
baton of Mr. Bornschein. Sarah Stul- 
man, pianist, gave colorful support, and 
in the descriptive leads and interludes 
projected the dramatic sense convincing- 
ly. The audience accorded the work a 
very hearty reception. 

First Local Presentation 


In featuring the first local presenta- 
tion of the transcription made by Mr. 
Bornschein, Baltimore correspondent 
for Musica America, the club gave 
further evidence of its valiant support 
of the creative efforts of Americans in 
the community. This new work, to the 
text of Dorothy Rose of this city, is 
a creative supplement of The Sleeping 
Beauty. Musical lines for chorus and 
soloists have been effectively constructed 
to a fanciful libretto and the five epi- 
sodes are imbued with graceful melodic 
charm which rises to a brilliant close. 
The chorus responded to the daintiness 
and pastel shading and projected the 
text with verve. Elizabeth Bolek, so- 
prano, Geraldine Mutter, dramatic so- 
prano, and Elma Reitz, contralto, sup- 
plied the solo episodes, adding to the in- 
teresting production with vivid style. 

At the conclusion of The Sleeping 
Beauty, the audience demanded ac- 
knowledgment by the chorus and the ac- 
companist, and recalled the conductor- 
transcriber and Dorothy Rose many 
times. The program was arranged by 
Mrs. Martine W. Garrett, chairman, 
Mrs. William Gideon and Mrs. G. 
Franklin Onion. 


Guest Artist Is Heard 


The club also held a meeting on April 
14, when the guest artist was Jeanne de 
Nault, contralto, assisted by George 
Bolek at the piano. Mrs. David Allan 
Robertson spoke on Music in Fiction. 
The program was arranged by Mrs. 
Garrett, Mrs. John Cyrus Distler and 
Mrs. E. V. Milholland. 


An important exhibition of manu- 
scripts of works by famous Italian com- 
posers is being held in Rome. 
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GRADUATION EXERCISES | 
HELD IN PHILADELPHIA 


Censervatory’s Annual Concert Given 
in Connection with Awarding 


of Diplomas 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Conservatory held its annual 
concert and commencement on May 17 
at the Bellevue-Stratford. Applause 
was profuse for the participants, who 
showed proficiency and did credit to 
their respective talents and teaching. 
The conservatory orchestra, Boris Kout- 
zen, director, played in the opening 
movement of the Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 5, with Mary Isaacs, pianist ; Jeanne 
Russell, flutist, and William Bless, Jr., 
violinist. The orchestra also contrib- 
uted the symphonic background for the 
Debussy Danse Sacrée et Danse Pro- 
fame, which had as soloist Edna Phil- 
lips, solo harpist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, replacing Louise Zehring, 
who was ill The choral class, Dr. 
Frederick Schlieder, director, was 
heard in excerpts from the Brahms 
Requiem. The string orchestra gave 
Boris Koutzen’s free arrangement ot a 
Handel Passacaglia. 

Pianists heard were: Gordon Gros- 
venor, in the third movement from the 
Chopin E Minor Concerto, with Eu- 
gene List at the second piano; Mary 
Naulty, in the Brahms Intermezzo in E 
Flat; Sylvia Noble, in Prokofieff’s Con- 
certo No. 3, with Katherine V. Lippin- 
cott at the second piano, and the Rubin- 
stein Staccato Etude; Eugene List in a 
Chopin Ballade, and Edith Ulmer in 
the de Falla Danse du Meunier, Schon- 
berg’s Ein Klavierstiick, Op. 11, No. 2, 
nd Barték’s Allegro Barbato. 

Violinists were Edward Haines in 
Wieniawski’s Romance sans Parole et 
Rondo, with Edith Ulmer at the piano; 
and Helen Weisz in the first movement 
from Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, 
with Katherine Lippincott at the piano. 
Bach chorales, Wachtel Auf, and Lobt 
Gott were sung to open and end the 
program. 

Mme. Olga Samaroff, a member of 
the faculty, conducted the graduation 
exercises and conferred the degrees. 
She announced that next season the con- 
servatory would enter the field of lay- 
men’s courses. 


Degrees were conferred as follows: 


Master of Music, Paul Nordoff; Bach- 
elor of Music, Ethel Ray Augustin, 
Helen Houghton Kirk, Mother Mary 


Bernard, S. H. C. J., 
Constance, S. H. C. J., and Sister 
Francis, S M. 

Teachers’ diplomas were awarded to 
Mary Louise Hay, Marion Irma Miller, 
Mary Elizabeth Naulty, Sylvia Noble, 
Mary Angela, S. M., for piano; 
Edward Benjamin Haines, Jr., and 
Kathryn Hilda Hoppe, for violin; and 
Laura Jeanne Russell, for flute. Solo- 
ists’ diplomas were awarded to Kath- 
erine Virginia Lippincott and Edith 


Carolyn Ulmer. W. R. M. 
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In Schools and Studios 


Catherine Widmann Will 
Continue to Teach in 
New York During Summer 





Underwood & Underwood 


Catherine Widmann, Teacher of Voice 


and Coach 


Following her active 
Catherine Widmann, 
coach, will continue her classes at her 
studios during the coming summer. 
Herself a mezzo-soprano, she is both a 
graduate and post graduate of the Cin 
cinnati College of Music, having lived 
in that city prior to her coming to New 
York eleven years ago. Her studies 
were carried on at the Cincinnati Col- 
lege under Mary Venable in piano and 
Douglas Powell in voice. 

Miss Widmann’s pupil, Adele Hatton, 
soprano, returned recently from Paris, 
to continue work with her. While 
abroad, Miss Hatton studied with Mme. 
Blanche Marchesi, who approved of her 
work with Miss Widmann. She has 
appeared in recital in the French capital 
and in London. 


winter season, 
voice teacher and 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 
TO TEACH IN CALIFORNIA 


Will Open Studios 
and Oakland After Engagement 
in Rochester 


Frederick H. Haywood, teacher of 
singing, is to hold classes in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, where he first went 
in 1928 at the invitation of Glenn H. 
Woods, director of music in the Oak- 
land schools. This year the classes will 
be organized in September and will con 
tinue through the winter term. Mr. 
Haywood will also conduct his own 
studios in both cities. From June 25 
to July 29 he will be at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, where 
he has been a faculty member for sum- 
mer sessions since the first year of or- 
ganization. For the last three years he 
has also taught at the College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University. 

A member of the New York Singing 
Teachers’ Association, and a charter 
member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, Mr. Haywood is 
the author of the Universal Song 
course, published by G. Schirmer, and 
has been active in organizing solo sing- 
ing competitions for high school stu- 
dents under the sponsorship of the 
\cademy during the last three years. 
Among noted singers who have studied 
under Mr. Haywood are Barbara Mau- 


in San Francisco 


rel, Lois Ewell, Theo Karle, Edward 
Nell: and the late Orville Harrold and 
Morton Adkins. 


Doris Doe Scholarship Holder Gives 
Recital Program 


Nora Anderson, soprano, holder of the 
Doris Doe Scholarship with Sybil Sam- 
mis MacDermid, sang in Mrs. MacDer- 
mid’s studio on May 8, accompanied by 
Helen Huit. In addition to arias from 
Spohr’s Zemire and Azor, Handel’s Joshua, 
and Pagliacci, Miss Anderson was heard 
to advantage in lieder by Schumann and 
Schubert, a Scandinavian group and one 
in English, in all of which she displayed 
fine interpretative ability and excellent 
voice placement. 


La Forge Opens Summer Concerts 


The first concert in a series of four in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank La Forge 
was given on May 20 before an enthusiastic 
audience. Taking part were: Marie Ha- 
lama, mezzo-soprano, who sang Czech songs 
in costume, with Vaclav Divina at the 
piano; Robert Simmons, tenor, heard in 
Mr. La Forge’s Before the Crucifix; and 
Harold Dart, playing Liszt’s Piano Con- 
certo in E Flat. Mr. La Forge was at the 
organ for the two latter numbers. 


Mr. La Forge conducted the combined 
choruses of the New Jersey Federation of 
Music Clubs at their eleventh annual con- 


vention at Asbury Park on April 28. He 
also accompanied two of his artist pupils, 
Emma Otero, coloratura soprano ,and Har- 
rington van Hoesen, baritone. Among the 
choral works was Flanders Requiem by 
Mr. La Forge. 


Spring Activities at David Mannes 


School 
David Mannes, violinist, and Leopold 
Mannes, pianist, gave a sonata recital on 
\pril 15, concluding the chamber music 


series given this year at the David Mannes 
Music School. 

The first performance in America of Mi 
askovsky’s Sinfonietta for string orchestra 
was given by the senior orchestra under 
Paul Stassévitch on May Helen Berlin, 
violinist, pupil of Mr. Stassévitch, was 
soloist in the Bach A Minor Concerto. 

The junior string orchestra, Edgar Wil 
liams conducting, was heard May 9. Solo 
ists were David Nadien and Stuart Canin, 
violinists, and Robert Cornman, pianist. 
\mong other works played were a Madri 
gal by Gesualdo, transcribed by A. Walte: 
Kramer, and a Concerto Grosso by Corelli 
arranged by Mr. Williams. Soloists in this 
latter work were Fred Browne and Esther 
Rosenbaum, violinists; Rebecca Krebs, 
viola player, and Harriet Johnson, ‘cellist 
Marie Powers was accompanist and Ro 
berta Jones, organist. 


Jack Chaikin, pianist, gave a recital on 
May ll. George Kast, violinist, Jean 
Schneider, ‘cellist, and Hilda Epstein, pi 


anist, were heard in a trio recital under the 
direction of Seraphin E. Albisser, on May 
10. Appearing in a piano recital on May 


Ethel Glenn Hier Gives May Masicale 


\ May Musical was given m the studios 
of Ethel Glenn Hier on May 3% Mrs 
H. H. A. Beach was guest of honor at the 
afternoon program. An imteresting list of 
piano solos, duets and two-piano works 
was presented by Jean Willams, Loss 
Knerr, Peggy Waller, Jame Storms and 
Ina Pihlman. Ruth Schaffmer same a 
group of Mrs. Beach's songs, accompanied 
by the composer. In the evening, Domald 
Agger gave a program of works by Bach 
Beethoven, Franck and Brahms. 


Pupil of Louis Finten Heard im Piane 
Recital 

Robert Kiss, pianist, 
Finton, won acclaim m 
the Bronxville 
Mr. Kiss, who 


a pupil of Lows 
a recital betore 
Woman's Club on May 3 
has just passed his eagh- 
teenth birthday, played works by Bach 
Beethoven, Schumann, Debussy, Weber 
Liszt and Chopin with splendid techmigmu 


and mature art. 


Hayes Studio and Wildermann Institute 
Give Cencert 


The annual concert of the Hayes Vacal 
Studio was given m the Waldorf Astoria 
on May 16, with the assistamce of stm 


dents from the Wildermann Imstrturte 
Music. Samuel Gold, violmist, head of the 
violin department of the Wildermann In 
stitute, contributed 


s¢ rk nm 


Chicago Musical College Artists Mak: 


Appearances 
Cuicaco, May 20.—Dr. Erich Soremt 
who will be guest mstroctor m wnol 


playing at the Summer Master School 
the Chicago Musical College, comducte 
the Tennessee Philharmonic recently at 


concert in Murfreesboro. Graham Kee 
of the vocal faculty, addressed the Wo 
consin Music Teachers at their state oom 
vention on May 15. Pupils of Kudolpl 
Ganz, president of the college, recent 
gave a program of Beethoven somatas 

the Little Theatre; those taking part wer 
Marion Jaffray, Ellen Hougeson, Wand 
Paul, Lucille Ambrose and Ida Korehm 
Bertha Austral, pupil of Mme. Cole-Amdet 
was awarded first place m the fimal com 
petition of the jumor division of the > 


ciety of American Musicians 


Pupils of Ellen Kinsman Mann Basy 


Cuicaco, May 20.—Donald Brotherson 
baritone, of the Ellen Kinsman Mann Sit 
dio, has been engaged for the leading rok 
in Herbert’s Sweethearts at the University 
Theatre, Madison, Wis. Mrs. Geneve ¢ wl 
Maze, soprano, who made her debut 
Milan in 1925, has resumed her coachime 
with Mrs. Mann. She appeared as solo 
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GRAND RAPIDS FORCES 
END SUCCESSFUL SERIES 





Symphony Orchestra Draws 20,000 to 
Six Concerts—Relief Ensembles 
Organized 





Karl Wecker Conducts the Grand Rapids 
Symphony and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Orchestra 


GrRanp Rapips, Micu., May 20.—The 
Grand Rapids Symphony, organized in 
1929, drew 4000 to its final concert of 
the season in the new Civic Auditorium 
on April 21. Karl Wecker, conductor, 
featured Dies Irae by Arthur Ficken- 
scher, head of the music department of 
the University of Virginia. 

Attendance at the six programs this 
season reached a total of 20,000, in spite 
of an increase of 100 per cent in admis- 
sion prices. Standard symphonies were 
played, in addition to other music, the 
performances of the eighty musicians 
being rightly admired. Nina Koshetz 
and Josef Lhevinne were among the 
soloists. 

The orchestra and band organized in 
April under Federal Emergency Relief 
auspices, and conducted by Mr. Wecker 
and Leland D. Bullard respectively, 
have given weekly concerts in high 
school auditoriums. 


CORNISH SUMMER SESSION 


Seattle School Announces Courses— 
Students Heard in Recitals 


SeattL_e, May 20.—The summer ses- 
sion of the Cornish School, Nellie Corn- 
ish, director, will open on June 18, and 
continue until July 31. A faculty of 
twenty-four members will give instruc- 
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tion in piano, harp, violin, viola, ’cello, 
theory, voice, eurythmics, ensemble, 
chamber music and orchestra, history 
of music, chorus, the dance, drama and 
graphic art. There will also be classes 
in French, German, Italian and Rus- 
sian. 


The Cornish Players recently return- 
ed from a successful engagement of 
three weeks in San Francisco. Students 
who have appeared in recent recitals in- 
clude Alice Austin, pianist; Dean 
Mundy, mezzo-soprano; Helen Fenton, 
violin, and John Hopper, accompanist. 





Cig Apple Veiled Coma 


Spring Calendar Brings Admir- 
able Performances — Apollo 
Club, People’s Symphony and 
Recitalists Appear 


HICAGO, May 20.— The Apollo 

Musical Club, Edgar Nelson, con- 
ductor, presented Mirtil in Arcadia by 
Henry Hadley in Orchestra Hall May 
8. Ruth Lyon, Ocie Higgins and Mar- 
jorie Livingston, sopranos, Edwin Kemp, 
tenor, John Macdonald, bass-baritone, 
and G. Magnus Schutz, bass, were the 
soloists. James Gooss took part as the 
Narrator. The auxiliary chorus was 
drawn from three of Chicago’s high 
schools. Robert Birch conducted the 
off-stage chorus and the Chicago Sym- 
phony played the orchestral part. 

The People’s Symphony, with Jerzy 
Sojanowski as guest conductor, gave a 
concert in Orchestra Hall on May 7, 
sponsored by the Polish Arts Club un- 
der the patronage of the Hon. Titus 
Zbszewski, consul general of Poland. 
The program contained Hadley’s over- 
ture, In Bohemia; Tchaikovsky’s Pa- 
thétique Symphony, and compositions by 
Maklakiewicz, Karlowicz and Monius- 
zko. 

Walter Curran, tenor of the Paulist 
Choristers of Chicago, gave his first 
local concert in Kimball Hall on May 9. 
He has a fine voice, under excellent 
control, as well as an interpretative 
sense of a high order. He sang Il Mio 
Tesoro from Don Giovanni, works by 
Scarlatti, Hughes, Harty, Donaudy and 
Watts, and Una Furtiva Lagrima from 
L’Elisir d’Amore. Louella Gleason Fate 
accompanied. 


Anniversary Is Celebrated 


The Chicago Freiheit Gesang Farein, 
a chorus made up of local Jewish work- 
ers, celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
with a concert in Orchestra Hall on 
May 12. The work chosen was Tsway 
Brides (Two Brothers) based on a text 
by I. L. Peretz and composed by J. 
Schaefer, the society’s first leader. The 
soloist was Lillian Gross. 

Ernest Bloch’s Avodath Hakodesh 
had what is said to have been its first 
liturgical performance in America on 
May 11 in Temple Sholom, under the 
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auspices of the Temple Sholom Sister- 
hood, The choir of Temple Emanuel 
and other singers augmented the chorus. 
Lawrence B. Goldberg conducted. The 
organist was Harold Cobb. 

Chase Baromeo, bass, and Mischa 
Mischakoff, concertmaster of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, were soloists at the 
spring musical in the Kinsolving Mu- 
sical Mornings in the Blackstone Hotel 
on May 4. Mr. Baromeo’s deep, rich 
voice was heard in I Lacerato Spirito 
from Simon Boccanegra, and in songs 
by Schubert, Mendelssohn and Re- 
spighi. Mr. Mischakoff chose composi- 
tions by Wagner-Wilhelmj, Moussorg- 
sky-Rachmaninoff and Kreisler. 

The Hamilton Club Chorus, Harry 5. 
Walsh, conductor, gave its twenty-sec- 
ond annual spring concert in Orchestra 
Hall, May 2. The soloist was Helen 
Hedges, soprano. Isabel Ebert and 
Floyd D. Godfrey served as accom- 
panists. 

Jean Williams, pianist, played music 
by Bach, Chopin, Brahms, and Scriabin 
in the International House on May 4 

Rena Murta, soprano, and Raymond 
\nderson, violinist, with Robert Mac- 
donald at the piano, gave the program 
on the Young American Artists Series 
on May 2 in Curtiss Hall. 

Edith Kampel, soprano, assisted by 
Hilda Kahan Lieberman, pianist, was 
presented by Sigma Alpha Phi Musical 
Sorority on May 6 in the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club. 

Milton Treshansky gave a piano re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on May 2. On 
his program were works by Bach, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Schubert, Chopin and 
Liszt. 

Marcie A. McLeop 


OHIO SINGERS TOUR 


Muskingum College A Cappella Unit 
Heard in Numerous Cities 


New Concorp, Onto, May 20.—The 
Muskingum College A Cappella Sing- 
ers, Milton F. Rehg, director, have 
completed a successful tour in addition 
to appearing in the regular college ves- 
pers in Brown Chapel. 

Engagements were fulfilled in April 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Indiana and 
Altoona, Pa.; in Washington, D. C.. 
and in centres in Eastern Ohio. The 
program consisted of music by Arkan- 
gelsky, Nikolsky, Gretchaninoff, Kop- 
lyoff-Gaul, Palestrina, Byrd, Macfar- 


lane, Christiansen, Lutkin, Philip 
James, Nobel Cain and T. Tertius 
Noble. 


Chicago Orchestral Association Elects 
Officers 


Cuicaco, May 20.—As a result of 
the annual meeting of the Orchestral 
Association, which handles the affairs 
of the Chicago Symphony, Charles H. 
Hamill continues as president, Charles 
H. Swift as third vice-president, Henry 
E. Voegeli as treasurer and manager, 
Chalkley J]. Hambleton as secretary, and 
Charles F. Bostetter as assistant secre- 
tary. Albert A. Sprague was elected 
first vice-president to succeed Joseph 
Adams, and Edward L. Ryerson, Jr. 
second vice-president to succeed the 
late Augustus S. Peabody. 


BOSTON “POPS” ARE 
ON ARTISTIC PLANE 


Fiedler Conducts Eighty Men In 
Lists Containing Standard 
Com positions 

Boston, May 20—Tables have re- 
placed the formidable rows of seats in 
Symphony Hall, amd an orchestra of 
eighty-five, all Boston Symphony men 
under the batom of Arthur Fiedler, gives 
the famous “Pop” concerts which enter- 
tain vast numbers of people each week- 
day evening. “Pops” this year are big- 
ger and better tham ever, with dance 
groups and other special features lend- 
ing additional verve to programs design- 
ed to please everyone, although the mu- 
sic played mever sinks to mediocrity, as 
attested by the opening program which 
included Respigin’s Pimes of Rome, ex- 
cerpts from Tannhauser and Salome 
and the Overture to Mignon. 

The fimal comcert of the series spon- 
sored by a group imterested im the re- 
hef of meedy musicians in Boston was 
given in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel by Carl 
Friedberg, pianist. A large and enthu- 
siastic audience applauded the artist, 
who had not been heard here in several 
vears. His program listed groups by 
Brahms and Chopin, a Beethoven sona- 
ta, and items chosen from the catalogues 
of Schumann, Schubert, Prokofieff and 
Debussy 


Trie Pregram Is Enjoyed 


The Goding-Thiede-Zeise Trio ( How- 
ard Goding, pianist, Alex Thiede, vio- 
limist, amd Karl Zeise, cellist) gave an 
enjovable concert in Jordan Hall recent- 
lv, offering trios by Beethoven, Brahms 
and Turina 

Carolyn Urbanek, soprano, made her 
professional debut in Jordan Hall, with 
William C_. Heller at the piano. Flute 
obbligatos were supplied by George C. 
Penshorn. Miss Urbamek’s voice is 
pleasing im quality and wide im range, 
and she has obvious talent. 

In memory of the late Edwin Perkins 
Brown, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the New England Con- 
servatory from 1924 to 1934, the orches- 
tra, conducted by Wallace Goodrich, 
gave a concert of exceptional merit this 
month. The program held works which 
were known to be favorites with Mr. 
Brown, and imcluded Chadwick's Ele- 
giac Overture, Adonais ; the first move- 
ment from the Brahms Violin Concerto, 
played by Jacques Rubinstein; By the 
Rivers of Babylon, for women’s voices, 
two flutes, ‘cello, harp and organ by 
Loeffler, with Albert Snow at the organ ; 
Schubert's Unfinished Symphony and 
the Good Friday Spell from Parsifal. 


Leoking te Next Season 


From Aaron Richmond comes the an- 
nouncement of a series of intimate con- 
certs in Jordan Hall next season. Artists 
to be heard are Roland Hayes, Dr. Josef 
Hofmann, the Dom Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus conducted by Serge Jaroff, 
Angna Enters, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Albert Spalding. 

Grace May StuTtTsMAN 





Augusta Cettlew Addresses Teachers 
Reund Table 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist and teacher, 
addressed the round table for piano 
teachers at New York University on 
April 30. Introduced by Frank Luker, 
head of the piamo department of the 
School of Education, Miss Cottlow gave 
a talk om The Art of Practicing, based 
on principles embodied in her book with 
the same title 
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Concerts in New York 
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(Continued from page 36) 
manship, a sound structure logically pres- 
ented, a fine command of rhythmic effects 
and many beautiful melodic moments dis- 
tinguish: the new work of this eminent 
composer. Particularly significant is his 
treatment of the fughetta in the last move- 
ment. 





Charles Haubiel’s Shakespeare Music 
Heard at MacDowell Club 


Incidental music to Margaret Crosby 
Munn’s play, Will Shakespeare of Straf- 
ford-on-Avon, composed by Charles Hau- 
biel, was given at the MacDowell Club for 
the benefit of the MacDowell Colon 
Peterboro, N. H., on the evening of 
17. Besides Mr. Haubiel, pianist, the 
artists were Joan Peebles, contralto; 
Harold Berkley, violinist ; Carlos Mullenix, 
oboist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist. 

The program consisted of six groups 
and single pieces. It began with a group 
of dances for the four instrumentalists. 
Following this were a Romanza for violin, 
‘cello and piano, a Pastorale, scored for 
oboe and ’cello and a group of songs sung 
by Miss Peebles. The same trio played 
four Gay Dances and the list ended with a 
Masque by the four instrumentalists. 

Mr. Haubiel’s music disclosed a highly 
individual charm quickly appreciated by 
the audience which applauded with vigor. 


Paul Boepple Gives Program of Piano 
Improvisations 


Paul. Boepple, director of the American 
Dalcroze Institute, gave his first recital 
of the season at the school on the evening 
of May 17. 

Mr. Boepple displayed remarkable vir- 
tuosity in improvisations at the piano, of 
which the recital entirely consisted. A 
number of particularly interesting ones 
were made upon themes presented by mem- 
bers of the audience. 


ADELAIDE AHRLING, soprano. Marie Ahr- 
ling, accompanist. Chalif Hall, May 2. 
Group of Brahms lieder and songs in 
Italian, French and English. 


Grace CASTAGNETTA, pianist. Barbizon, 
May 6. Groups by Scarlatti, Chopin, and 
Brahms, a sonata by Miss Castagnetta and 
a Liapounoff work. 


Grecory Moore CuortiAn, baritone. 
Alice W. Lyman, accompanist. Barbizon, 
May 8. Old works in Italian and French, 
a German group and one in English. 


FRIENDS OF ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS, 
Youry Bilstein, founder and conductor. 
Barbizon, May 13. Interesting program of 
antique music played on instruments of 
the period in varied combinations. 


Tue Five Aristocrats. Town Hall, 
May 13. Yiddish, Russian, English and 
\merican folk songs. Two groups for 
mandolin played by Sol Goichberg, and one 


of piano works by Norman Secon. 


Beatrice Mac Que, contralto; Arco 
STRING Quartet, Theodor Kasanoff, George 
Kast, Victor Witz and Youry Bilstin; 
Charley Pantley, accompanist. Gardner 
School, May 18, evening. Quartets by 
Haydn and Tchaikovsky. Russian, French, 
German and English songs. 


VRIONIDES SINFONIETTA, and the By- 
ZANTINE VOcAL ENSEMBLE, Christos Vrion- 
ides, conductor; W. Van Woert, Ivan 
Velikanoff, N. Karlash and M. Bataeff. 
Primitive, medieval and modern works. 
Compositions by Pillois, Saminsky, Cowell, 
Riegger and Vrionides. 





Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman 
Repeat Dance Program 


Because of the success of their dance 
recital at the Guild Theatre in the previous 
fortnight, Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman, with groups, repeated their pro- 
gram on the evening of April 29. Again 
the individuality of their creations proved 
interesting. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL HEARS FINE MUSIC 


Choral and Instrumental Bodies 
Give Programs of Artistic 
Character 


WASHINGTON, May 20.—Spring ac- 
tivities of local organizations have filled 
the past fortnight. On May. 6 the 
Washington Oratorio Society made its 
second appearance of the season, pre- 
senting Gaul’s The Holy City in Cen- 
tral High School, under the direction of 
George F. Kortzenborn. The soloists 
were Lillian Latham, Jessie Dunlop 
Werner, Kroom Bagranoff and Robert 
Frederick Freund. 

Simultaneously with this production, 
the Washington Composers’ Club gave 
its second concert in the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery with the assistance of 
the Ferrara String Quartet and a double 
octet from the American University 
Glee Club, Harlan Randall, director. 
The meritorious and interesting pro- 
gram contained a string quartet by Dor- 
othy Radde Emery; three songs by Ed- 
ward C. Potter for tenor voice and 
string quartet; a piano quintet by Louis 
Malone; a scherzo for strings, The 
Squirrel and the Humming-Bird, by 
R. Deane Shure; two violin pieces by 
Henry S. Gregor, and two male cho- 
ruses by Mary Howe. 


Pianists Hold Festival 


Beginning May 7 the Washington 
Pianists’ Club, of which Katharine 
MacReynolds Morrison is director, of- 
fered its eleventh annual festival—four 
evenings of joint recitals in Calvary 
M. E. Church. Members of this or- 
ganization appear in the status of pu- 
pils representative of their teachers. 
The participants were Glenn Carow, Ev- 
erett Stevens, Leah Effenbach, Dorothy 
Hobley, Betty Baum, Helene Finnacom, 
Edward Dawson, Katharine Morrison 
and Martha McAdams—the last a 
“guest” pianist. The teachers repre- 
sented were B. Frank Gebest, LaSalle 
Spier, Felian Garzia, Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, Austin Conradi, Alexander 
Sklarevski and Alice Burbage Hessel- 
bach. 

Deems Taylor’s cantata, The oe 


MM 





Passed Amway 


Major E. W. 


Mapison, Wis., May 20.—Major Edson 
W. Morphy, teacher at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he conducted the orches- 
tra and concert band, died on May 14 of 
a heart attack shortly after he had con- 
ducted a performance of the student Little 
Symphony. He was born in Potsdam, N. Y. 
The winner of a scholarship at the New 
England Conservatory, Boston. Major 
Morphy also studied in Paris, and had 
taught at the James Milliken University 
in Decatur and at the University of Illinois. 
He received the title of major in connection 
with the University R. O. T. C. 


Clement R. Gale 


Clement Rowland Gale, organist, and 
head of the music department of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary since 1901, died 
on May 10. He was seventy-four. Born 
in Kew, London, Mr. Gale was a Bachelor 
of Music and a Master of Arts of Oxford, 
and had been assistant organist of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. He came 
to New York in 1890, was successively or- 
ganist and choirmaster of ‘Calvary, All 
Angels and Christ churches. He had also 
taught composition at the Guilmant Organ 
School. Mr. Gale was a founder of the 
American Guild of Organists and had com- 
posed church music and other works. He 
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wayman, was the major item sung by 
the Rubinstein Club (Clande Robeson, 
director) at its last concert of the sez- 
son on May 8 in the Willard Hotel ball- 
room. Foster Miller was the assisting 
baritone. 

Take It Easy, a musical comedy bs 
Edmund Ziman, was staged by the 
Troubadours of George Washmetom 
University in Roosevelt High School 
on May 9, with two subseqnent per- 
formances during the week. Heanor 
Boehs, Harriette Hartnett, Alam War- 
field and Harry Schonrank sang the 
leading roles. 

John H. Marville directed the chair 
of Hamline M. E. Church @ a weill- 
chosen program of modern music om 
May 10 at the spring concert. The e=- 
semble of more than forty voiness did 
excellent work im some rarely heard 
compositions by Vanghan Wiliams 
Holst, Kodaly, Boughton, Georg Schn- 
mann, Eric Gritton, Lawrence Corry 
Philip James and David Stanley Semith 

Male Chorus Appears 


On the same evening, the Interstate 
Male Chorus, an orgamzation of mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission directed by Clyde B. Aitchisom, 
gave its second concert of the seasom m@ 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, with Mrs. Mary Knox Willett 
as assisting artist. 

The annual convention of the Society 
of St. Gregory of America was held at 
the Catholic University from May M4 
to 16 for the discussion of music @ 
education. A concert, representative of 
Gregorian, polyphonic and modem 
church music, was presented bby the 
Schola Cantorum of Mount St. Marw's 
Seminary of Emmitsburg, Md. ander 
the direction of the Rev. J. Leo Barles 
At the same time, in a neighborimg hal 
on the campus, Dr. Leo Behrendt was 
directing the Catholic University Glee 
Club in its spring program 

The best collegiate singing beard m 
Washington this season was prowsdied 
by the combined glee clubs of George 
Washington University m the sewenth 
annual concert on May 15 im the Hote! 
Willard ballroom. In the tramime of 


is survived by his widow, Mrs. Blanche 
Gale. 


Frank Lionel Curtis 


Brooktyn, May 20.—Prank Laone! Cor- 
tis, former head of the department of sms 
at Syracuse University, died on May °% 
He was seventy-eight. Mr. Curtis was bors 


in Brooklyn and studied im Germany. He 

composed, concertized as a pianist, and had 

taught in this city. He as survived by he 
widow, formerly Mabel Crow! 
Sarah Robinson-Duff 

Mrs. Sarah Robinson-Doff, teacher of 

singing, died on May 11. She was born @ 


Bangor, Me., and studied wnder Marches 
and Henschel. She taught m Obicaro 
where her first pupil was Mary Garden 
in Paris and in New York. Among the 
noted singers who studied with her were 
Olive Fremstad, Mary McGormac, Firiedis 
Hempel, Alice Nielsen, Nora Bayes and 
Jessie Bartlett Davis 


Eugenia Getner 


St. Lourts, May 20—Bueenm 
teacher of singing, died on May 3 at 
age of fifty. She had studied m this coun 
try and with Wiliam Shakespeare ani 
Herman Klein abroad. For mam 
she was soloist m the Church 
Communion and in other churches 
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the singers who studied with ber are 
Marion Telva, Elda Vettori, Lome 
Wright, Robert Betts and Tsianim, Induce 
singer. 

H.W. C 
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the etghty-voiced chorus, Dr. Robest 
Howe Harmon has been ably assisted 
bw his wife, Grace Ruble Harmon. 

Eva Whitford Lovette conducted the 
Lowette Choral Club of women’s voices 
im its sewenth annual comcert on May 16 
mm Barker Hall. The singing was dis- 
timguisined by musicianly interpreta- 
toms amd fimesse im tome color. 

Tie May festival comcert of the 
Washimgtom Choral Seciety took place 
om May 17 im Central High School with 
Louns A. Potter directing the chorus 
umd a chamber orchestra of sixteen 
members of the National Symphony. Of 
ptmary importamce im the program 
were Bach's camtata, The Four Sea- 
soma, amd Deems Taylor’s cantata, The 
Channbered Nautilus. The organization 
didi its most effective singing, however, 
im fomr umaccompanied madrigals by 
Gevaert, Orlando di Lasso, Faning and 
Moelendior tf. 


Organ Recital Enjoyed 


Om “April 18, the local chapter of the 
\mueracam Guild of Organists presented 
Turlonte Lockwood im a recital at the 
Furst Comgregational Church. In choice 
pi compositions and im their perform- 
umes Miss Lockwood displayed excel- 
emt taste amd musicianship. 

X delightful program was given 
hotih aftermoom amd evening recently 
um the theatre of the Folger Shakes- 
peare Libeary by the Ypsilanti Singers, 
omder the direction of Frederick Alex- 
Johm Challis, who played the 
recorder amd harpsichord; and Edith 


amie’ 


Wyune Matthisom, who read scenes 
fromm As Yow Like It and The Merchant 
f Vemice. The occasion was the 370th 


mmawersary of Shakespeare’s birth, and 
stmmed performers successfully 
ewoked am Elizabethan atmosphere. Mrs. 
Sprague Coolidge was the 


tiie cw 


relbeth 
items 

Annmomg the events of late April were 
2 piano recital by Austin Conradi of 
Raltimmore amd a program by the Ted 
Strawn Ler ers—hoth presented by the 


em ck Club, am organization of 

umg practitioners of the seven arts. 

Helem Ware amd Louwis Potter pre- 
sented their third and last recital of 
riolimm amd piamo sonatas recently in 
Rarker Hall Ray C. B. Brown 


Edward Seute Simon 


Bacexiys, May 20—Edward George 
Sinmom, compeser and arranger, died on 
Wiaw 4 at the age of sixty-three. He wrote 
tne words and music of many songs. His 
compeositiens were published by the firm of 
aril Fischer, Inc. where he was engaged 
ut fhe time of his death. Mr. Simon had 


ke contributed to the Metronome. 
Magdalena Ruebsamen 
Baooxnys, May 20—Magdalena Schu- 


bertin-Neymanm Ruebsamen, teacher of 


pam and ensemble playing, died on May 10. 
Sie had taught im New York for nearly 
hort. wears. 
Jeseph S. Kos 
LEvELAND, May 20.—Joseph S. Kos, 
‘uolimst. died om May 7. He was sixty- 
expt. He had beem a member of the orig- 
mall Clevelamd Orchestra and had led an 
cchestra of his own. 
Bertram H. Currier 
Bosvecs, May 20.—Bertram H. Currier, 
wim played im the orchestra of the Boston 
pera Company and im the People’s Sym- 
pinoy. died om May 9% He was fifty-nine. 
Arthur Bissell 
Cancsca, May 20.—Arthur Bissell, presi- 
fentt of the Bissell-Weisert Piano Company, 


He was 
and was sixty-four. 


ined om May 3 of heart disease. 
dorm um ths city, 
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Trinity Court Studio 






ITTSBURGH, Pa., May 20.— One 
of this city’s most excited musical 
evenings came recently when crowds 
gathered in Syria Mosque to hear Law- 





















Paris Opéra 


(Continued from page 22) 


with the impressive setting designed by 
\lexandre Benois (who also designed 
the splendid settings for Diane de Poi- 
tiers). The mise-en-scéne, under the 
artistic direction of Jacques Copeau, 
was excellent. Ida Rubinstein was skil- 
fully partnered by the dancer, Anatole 
W iltzak. 


Witkowski Work Produced 


The Opéra made an ambitious ef- 
fort with its elaborate production on 
March 26, of Georges Martin Witkow- 
ski’s La Princesse Lointaine, after the 
well-known pcetic drama” by Edmond 
Rostand. The composer calls his work 
a “lyric adaptation” (it is curious how 
few composers of today ever write a 
straightforward “opera” — perhaps be- 
cause the form is falling into disrepute ). 

He has adapted his own libretto from 
Rostand’s play, and in an interview 
given to the press, he avows his pur- 
pose of reacting against the tendency 
to let the orchestra predominate over 
the voices—and therefore over the 
text—in the composition of opera. 
Doubtless this was meant as a dig at 

















Wagner, who, however, has calmly 
withstood many more devastating in- 
nuendos than this. M. Witkowski 






might be described as a moderate radi 
cal. But the methods he applies to the 
regeneration of a waning musical form 









Lawrence Tibbett Faces the Huge Audience Which Hailed Him in Pittsburgh's Syrie Mosque om tthe 








MUSICAL AMERICA jor May B, 1% 


~ By Thousands Pittsburgh Welcomes a Great Singer 





rence Tibbett’s recital. The Metropoli- build and winch be 
tan Opera baritone held his audience Amn exoenpt from 
spellbound with the type of varied pro won rounds ot appl 


S$ 


gram which he knows so well how t& 


Introduces Witkowski's 


Oxcasiam ef the Baritene’s Recent Concert Appearance There 





lock’s Good Ale, Jacques Wolfe's Hand 
Organ Man, De Glory Road, and, as an 
encore, Shortenin’ Bread. Works of 
Handel and Brahms were also sung. 


amg magnificent 
ne Emperor /ones 


Ise, ad particwiar 


Princesse Lointaine 


are mild in comparison to the remedies lez as tine vdior Rude vith nal libretto, including the recitatives, 
applied by the more drastic reformers abne Wee hevert unt which, it must be confessed, scarcely 
M. Witkowski’s choice of a libretto Vie som nor roles The dd to the artistic merit of the work. 
is certainly #@g that of a revolutionary per hormnamag iss ne [he cast was an all-French one, 
or even of a.m&n particularly attache: Phoilbeppe (Contbsest headed by André Pernet as Don Juan. 
to the ideology of the twentieth cen Some Ine fects were quite lhe role of Donna Anna was sung by 
tury. Rostand’s play is a compound strikimg, espera he scene the Germaine Lubin, while Mme. Ritter 
of romantic symbolism and poetical  tempest-tossed sh nm the first act. amd Ciampi was Donna Elvira. Solange 
rhetoric, of which he was a talented he amiwal am kparture of the Delmas as Zerlina, Louis Marot as 
manipulator. The action takes place m Prmoess’s grallle me Test act. The Masetto, M. Cabanel as _ Leporello, 
a nebulous medieval age, and the settmes were desngme ‘Ll. Charle Villabella as Don Ottavio, and: M. 
heroine bears the mellifluous name nag ne Xe “ scene was Meédus as the Commander, completed a 
Melissinde. There are gallant trouba hirectted! |} Terre cast which was on the whole adequate 
dors and love-lorn knights—in short Welter Cunfeste Ben Jane though falling far short of perfection. 
all the appanages of romantic chivalry Bruno Walter conducted admirably, 
Striving to practise what he preaches bree jerthorm, mre Wozart’s Dor though here and there one could diffe1 
M. Witkowski endeavored to forget can, wmder the cthon Brun with him in the matter of tempi. His 
that he was a symphonist when con Walter, attracted ius umdrences to imterpretation followed the German 
posing his opera, except in the four the Ope pter bas a great tradition, which diverges considerably) 
preludes which constitute the sym prestige im Pars ' + beyon from the Italian tradition. 
honic as distinguished from the opera- lowht ‘hrs jaresemce cchestra pit , , , 
tic element of ‘his work. Hereim M Whnch was chef, respomsibl c the rhe Triumph of Lily Pons 
Witkowski shows a modernism scarce] sold-out ihomses, so rare at the Opera On May 4, Lily Pons gave her recital 
in keeping with the honey-sweet versi n these days mde mot to singht ut the Théatre des ( hamps-Elvyeées 
fication of Rostand. \ composer of Mozart, we om t that the assur vhich was filled to capacity by a bril 
long experience (for many years 4 10 hranme a cw rable LS liant and enthusiastic audience. In arias 
rector of the Lyons Conservatotre ) \] nPeoHe ' TEER wer t ba I trom The Barber of Seville. Linda di 
Witkowski writes with a sure mcf so Img Chee odinctor, act Chamounix, Lakmé and Lucia di Lam 
and in a distinctive stvle. As regards sa Gouble magme we tlhe ermoor, as well as in songs by Rim 
the vocal writing, use is made of the oma 5 &@ grea , skv-Korsakoff, Martini, Saint - Saéns 
pliant vocal line, a sort of lyric recita as onndle th ta rc the ; und Delibes, the youthful coloratura so 
tive, that gives its full value to the text time im Thm an ws being rano conquered. with her artistry and 
The cast of the premiere imclude omen rsviom adherimg ber charm and was obliged to add 
Suzanne Balguerie as Melissinde (the arth in ™ rim The nev merous extras. Federico Longas was 
“Princesse Lointaine”), Marcel Sime ren wmals Adoiphe Bo in ideal accompanist as well as an ap 
ner as the Chevalier Bertrand, Le schat, strict in nte’s 9 plauded soloist 
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